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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BEGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFIOR 48 A NEWSPAPER 





mIYiLE OS 
ames ATR-PUMP’ 
VENTILATOR. 


DOUBLE raz EXTRAUTING POWER or EARLIER FORMS 


Awarded the £50 Prize with Grand Dip!oma 
(only prize offered’, at the International Ven- 


HYDRAULIC NO 
LIFTS. OVERWINDING. 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER CO. 


HATFIELD STREBRT, 8.E.1, HOP. 4540. 





THE LIFT & HOIST Co. 


Sole Makers of “ Premier” Rolling Shutters 
108-114, Prince Street, DEPTFORD, S.E. 


FACTORIES & THEATRES 
VENTILATED. 


The ‘*‘EWART” System of Fans and Duct 
Work has been installed in Government 
Munition Works, Alhambra Theatre, etc., etc. 
Plans and Schemes submitted on application. 
EWART & SON, Ltd.. 346-350 EUSTON RD., 


LONDON. 








HASKINS: FOR SHOPFRONTS, 


Lifts, Revolving Shutters, Sun Blinds, Iron Gates, ete. 


tilator Competition, London. Highest Award, 
Patio, Two Gold Medals. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


HEATING 


ROSSER & RUSSELL, Ltd. 


(Mayrair 5210) 


Telephone: Tel 8: 
City 2985 (4 Lines), “ Ourvilinear, b, London.” 


Saml. Haskins & Bros., Ltd. ,20/34,0ld St.,London, E.C.1 


HARDWOOD FACTORY BLOCK FLOORING 
AND PA2QUET FLOORS. 
LTD., 


DAMMAN & CO,, 
| 3'7, PARK RD., ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. 8 


ASPHALTE 
WORK 


RAGUSA ASPHALTE Co., L? 
TREDEGAR ROAD, BOW, E.3 


WAYGOOD-0T1S [| [RTS 


RELIABLE. 


TITAN LIFTS. 


THE TITAN LIFT CO., Ltd., 


20, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Telephone—4687 Ho.sorn 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 


Smith, Major, & Stevens, Ltd. LONDON & 
(Late Archibald Smith & Stevens), NOR 


STEVEN'S wes, LIFTS 
A. & P. STEVEN (°° Wores”) GLASGOW. 


London Office: 10, Charles Street, Blackfriars Road, 8.E. 





FALMOUTH ROAD, 8.E.; 























37 DUKE STREET, OXFORD STREET, 





LONDON, W.1 











Hire gf i Bells Poilite unites in one 
pass Bilite perfect building material the best 
ualities of both wood and stone. 
heets and tiles in convenient sizes. 


Perfect for use on wooden frames. 
Send for Catalogue 


Bell:s United Asbestos Colt4 
Pioneers of the Worlds 
Asbestos Industry. 
Southwark,LondonSEL 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING INSTALLATIONS 


F for Factories, Public Buildings, Offices and Flats. 


TREDEGARS LTD. 


S& & WZ, BROOK STREET, LON DON, W.1. 
Telegrams: “ TREDELECT, WESDO. LONDON.” 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 1032, 1033. 
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BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS 


Architectural Decorators. 


























WORKERS IN FIBR ) 
WOOD ANI ON - Pi 
IN]  ™ . os ly 
r N CQ i YIN] X W 
DESCRIPTION 





Vorks, Showrooms and Offices : 


47 & 49, New Cavendish St., London, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘ Telephone: 
“ DECORATIVE, LONDON.” MAYFAIR 2869 
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A RECORD OF ARCHITECTURE AND CONSTRUCTION. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE “BRITISH ARCHITECT.” 
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A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 


T isof little use to wish a friend a Happy New Year without 
giving a passing thought to the blessings which are 
likely to secure his happiness. Foremost ambdng these 
is health. Let us, therefore, in wishing England, and 

articularly the ggchitectural and building world of 
ingland, a Hap ¢ New Year, give sympathetic con- 
"sideration to England’s health; and, in praying for this blessing, 
jet us intelligently think what health in a mixed region of art 
‘and trade means. However greatly we may — political 

‘economy—and it is often most rightly despised—there areé 
“certain clear facts about the balancing cf values in labour 
‘against values in food which the daily marketings of life have 
/made clear beyond dispute. The value of money is a shifting 
“thing; how greatly it can shift has become painfully obvious 

pening the years of war, and what we call “ peace.” With 
' that shifting we have no need to deal at this moment of writing ; 
' but we do deal and must deal with the broad fact that, in a 

healthy labour market; the more a man does, provided that he 

does it propérly, the more he should be paid. This proposition 

may be accompanied by another, that the better a man does a 
| given piece of work the more he should be paid. 

' Now the professional classes—typified in our own little 
_world chiefly by architects and surveyors—have long been well 
» aware of the validity of the first of their propositions. On the 
"second we sometimes have anxiety. We recognise the reason- 
" ableness of ayeng ths expert at a higher rate than the beginner 
or the bungler ; but continued familiarity with the injustice of 


©a world in which men are sometimes acclaimed (and paid) as 

experts without really having greater skill than their juniors 

or 2 grog inferiors, sometimes makes us doubt whether it is 
ible 


ossible to claim universality for a law which is so frequently 
eflected or broken. Still, speaking broadly, the professional 
“tlasses do recognise, as“a matter of conscience and as a rule of 
obligation< the two principles that more work and better work 
‘demand and receive more pay than little work and poor work. 
Buildings are the products of two classes of men—the 
4 Hesigning and controlling class and the operating class. No 
) pleas of democracy or philanthropy are likely, under any claims 
| of elementary justice or any calls for a return to the supposed 
spirit of the Middle Ages, to sweep away the main elements of 
this dual agency. It has seldom been suggested in the wildest 
| flights of trade-unionism, or syndicalism, or Bolshevism that 
= masons, carpenters, and plumbers would get on better without 
architects and surveyors. So long, then, as it remains con- 
» venient to all parties that buildings should be constructed by 
im two classes, it is of interest to inquire in the cause of health 
“how far those two classes are inspired by the same elementary 
» considerations of balanced economics. 
' Before going further, let us remark that by classes we do not 
“mean social classes. There is, of course, some practical con- 
/ venience to the promoters of buildings in employing as architevts 
»™men of comparative refinement and education, but there is 


obviously‘ no reason against the workmen being of equal’ ° 


education ‘and refiriement ; in fact, it will be all to the good if 
j they are. But what we want to emphasise is the curious fact 
| that the economic faith of these two classes of men working 
side by side in the production of buildings is not the same. 
| Nearly all the beginnings of the present chaos were begotten 
_ of sentiments in themselves excellent. The morally fine opinions 
that all men should have a living wage; that workmen and 
labourers should be able by combination to obtain from hard- 
"hearted employers the justice which, as individuals, they were 
“not strong enough to secure; and, finally, that “ sweating ” 
' should be checked, all these opinions are based on the noblest 
» sentiments of brotherhood and compassion. But the result of 
» them has, unfortunately, been the gradual establishment. of 
7a ere which though recognised as an axiom is really a 
‘fallacy. That principle is nothing less than the promotion 
_ of time’as a substitute for energy. Time is not energy. Time 


_is worth nothing except what it contains, and the acceptance . 


bya lange part of our nation of the proposition that time is a 
commodity (in fact, the principal commodity) on which our 


money is to be spent is nothing less than the setting up of a 
standard of ruin. The remedy, the objectors say, is to be found 
in the judicious blending of selection with time payment. An 
employer, let us say, engages a hundred men ; he pays them all 
alike and all by time, and if he finds that a certain percentage 
of the men are not worth the money, he can discharge them. 
That is true in theory, but how far is it true in fact? A mere 
hint will indicate what bearing the policy of “ unemployment 
pay ” has had on the economic principle involved. 

The honest fact which we have to face is this—that a very 
grave injustice is daily being done to good, industrious and 
capable workmen in all trades. Industry and love of good work 
are human characteristics that die very hard. Thank God 
there are among the working men of our own acquaintance 
many craftsmen whose character draws them daily into honest, 
whole-hearted fulfilment of their tasks. These are the men to 
whom the gravest injury is done by the system under which 
they of necessity live. The battle-cry of the “ welfare of all” 
has done injustice to the very army that raised the sry. 
If the spirit of égalité merely announced that every man who 
does his best is worth full pe equal pay, we should be willing, 
in spite of the illogicality of the announcement, te accept the 
decree. Fraternité and liberté would join in and make the best 
of it. But the trouble is that, as all good workmen know, the 
level that earns this equal pay is not the highest. Equal pay 
for all who do their best would still be an injustice to those 
who could do better. The present level of energy on which the 
equal pay is squandered is a leyel the descent 'to which robs the 

ood man of his own value. The time will come when the 

est of the best will no longer stand this theft of what is due 
to them. Few seem to realise the trend of the present labour . 
policy. The perpetual raising of the pay of labour, excellent 
in itself, is-by virtue of its misapplication having strange results. 
Every ‘general rise of this pay increases almost pari passu the 
cost of the commodities which the worker himself requires. 
The very fact that his mohey is come by more easily diminishes 
his productive power, which fact again accelerates the rise in 
costs. Further, as a by-product, the whole process lowers the 
relative wealth of the middle-classes, who, when all is said and 
done, form a large proportion of the working man’s “i gis 
So that the more the worker gets and the more easily he gets 
it, the higher becomes the cost of the things he wants to buy 
and the fewer become his possible employers. 

Can no one see, in the midst of this confusion, that what is 
wanted is an endowment not of Time but-of Energy? Our 
false position, drug-fed by the “Government’s false medicine, 
can never heal the distress of human nature, which, after all, 
is a force to be reckoned with. — Never till skill and industry 
are rewarded, never till honest. rivalry returns, never till reason-. 
able competition urges the worker, never till indolence meets 
again its normal chastisement can the English body politic 
have the functions and the joy of health. 

But enough, A Happy New Year to England and to 
England’s builders. May the year see some beginnings, how- 
ever small, of the recovery 7 health: May it witness some 
realisation, however dim, of the truths that work can only 
very vaguely be measured by time, that idleness in the world 
even of Christian economics is worth nothing, that good work 
is worth more than bad, that, strange as the doctrine may 
sound, best work is worth more ‘than second-best and finally, » 
a one hardly dares to say such a thing, that no country is 
healthy in which its workers (who are the producers of their 
own wealth) are not working their very best. There ig a body 
of men in England who work still on the old principle—value 
for money. We mean the whole professional body. Is it too 
much to ask that the world of labour, full as it of strong, energetic, 
capable men, who love work for work’s sake and who are sports- 
men enough to like to “ see the best man win,’ should think 
over this matter and reflect whether some kind of freedom 
which would give a mana chance. of coming into his own 
through reasonable rivalry, would not be preferable to the 
present diseased chaos of subsidised ruin ? 








NOTES. 


WE are glad to call atten- 
Greek tion to the series of articles 
ae which Professor Lethaby will 
ate be contributing to our pages 
Museum, during the coming year on 
“ Greek Afternoons at the 
British Museum,” the first of which we 
give this week. The special study 
Professor Lethaby has devoted to 
Greek art gives more than ordinary 
interest to his observations on the sub- 
ject. His concluding remarks this 
week on Stonehenge are characteris- 
tically suggestive and provocative of 
thought. 




































We wonder how many of 

“Tips” for the “tips to builders” so 
Builders. readily offered are of any 
real value. We noted 

three or four the other day which con- 
vey nothing new—only things that are 
likely to prove too expensive to accept. 
These included central heating, hard- 
wood floors, big porches, and wood- 
panelled walls. It sounds nice enough, 
but what architect or builder of any 
standing who can afford these things 
fails to adopt them? A tipster of 
these benefits writes as though we 
hadn’t been adopting solid wood floors 
whenever we could for many years past. 
Whilst we are about it we might, per- 
haps, as well adopt hard-wood floors, 
wood-panelled walls and big porches: 
for some of our housing schemes! 
There is one thing, however, which 
ought to be practicable, and that is the 
brick oven; this would not be an 
insuperable cost—one to, say, every 
twelve or twenty cottages. We always 
remember with pleasure the recurrence 
of baking-day at a brick oven belonging 
to a country house in Kent; this is 


‘the present day. 
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something which need not be denied to 
folk who live in cottages. 


A TIMELY call for the exer- 
Citizenship cise of the rights and duties 
and Art. of an ideal ‘citizenship has 
been made by Mr. Halsey 


Ricardo on behalf of the Civic Arts - 


Association, which we hope will meet 
with some response from all classes, 
but especially from those who really 
have the time and ability to do some 
service to their fellows. But what we 
chiefly hope is that the Press generally 
may note and act upon Mr. Ricardo’s 
appeal for a better and more Constant 
appreciation in the periodical Press of 
the claims which architecture and all 
the arts should have on the regard of 
the public. We are fully alive to the 
discriminating and timely articles 
which at times do appear in the daily 
Press as regards architectural subjects, 
but they might be extended with 
advantage to us all, so that in time the 
public will come to think of art in its 
widest meaning and associate it less 
with the mere painting of pictures. We 
once heard a distinguished artist ex- 
press the wish that all old buildings 
and pictures and furniture could be 
hidden away for a hundred years, so 
that modern art might have a chance, 
and we find some echo of this desire in 
Mr. Ricardo’s words, which we here 
quote :—“ It is a matter of melancholy 
surprise that one gets so little help 
and guidance in this direction from the 
Press. No voice is lifted up against 
the preposterous and depressing prices 
that works of art—and especially furni- 
ture—are realising in the sale rooms at 
It requires small 
imagination to conceive how deadly 
this traffic must ‘be to the heart of a 
craftsman anxious to add to the world’s 
store of living art.” 





Part of Pediment, New Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 
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THe Prime Minister, gp 

fhe __ November 27, ‘answered g 
Termination ; . : ‘ 
of the War, Question which we raised iy 
a note in these columns op 
September 26. We asked whether 
under the Termination of the Present 


War Act the Government would, by 


* Order in Council, declare the war to be 


determined as soon as the principal 
Powers have ratified the peace treaties, 
or whether it would wait until the last 
power had come into line. In answer 
to a question in the House, the Prime 
Minister has. stated that the legal 
termination the war will not take 
place until the ratification of the last 
of the treaties with countries which 
have been at war with his Majesty and 
his Allies. In our note we pointed out 
the importance of this point, both as 
regards the emergency statutes and 
their effect upon contracts. In many 
of these statutes there is a provision 
that they shall remain in force for a 
further period of six months, after 
the war has been declared to have ter- 
minated, and these statutes continue 
war burdens and create uncertainty in 
peace relations. If it is the intention 
of the Government that the war shall 
not be declared at an end until the 
last treaty has been signed, we respect- 
fully suggest that these statutes should 
be repealed by Act of Parliament, and 
that war conditions should not be 
continued by them until they expire 
as originally intended, 7.e., six months 
after the termination of the present war. 


At the close of the year, 


E An .. thirteen months after the 
aevee. declaration of the Armistice, 


it may be interesting to 
consider a few figures relating to eco- 
nomic conditions. The most disquiet- 
ing item is the cost of food, which, if the 
pre-war standard dietary is regarded, 
stands 134 per cent. above the prices 








The late ALBERT HopGg, Sculptor. 
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prevailing in July, 1914. The cost of 
living has so much to do with the 
increase in wages that it is a pity the 
total increase in wages during the war 
period cannot be given in a percentage 
to compare with the cost of living. The 
statistics contained in the Labour 
Gazette do not refer to large classes of 
persons such as agricultural labourers, 
seamen, railway servants, &c., but so 
far as can be seen the cost of food has 
risen only 3 per cent. since the date of 
the Armistice, but in the eleven months 
of this year the classes tabulated for 
increase of wages have benefited by an 
amount exceeding that percentage, as 
5,343,000 persons have received an 
increase in rates of wages per week 
amounting to £1,908,900. This in- 
crease in wages has been accompanied 
by a substantial reduction in hours. 
Workmen’s Compensation has now been 
increased 70 per cent. on the pre-war 
level, and Old Age Pensions 50 per cent. 
It is not what are termed the working 
classes who have any hard conditions 
to face as the result of the war, but those 
on small incomes reduced in every way, 
and who have to meet the increased cost 
of living and of labour. Has labour 
faced the conditions of peace with the 
same fortitude displayed by all classes 
in the war? A partial answer to this 
question is given by the figures relating 
to trade disputes. In the last year of 
the war 982,000 workpeople were in- 
volved in disputes, and 5,030,000 work- 
ing days were lost. In the year since 
the Armistice, 7.e., from January to 
December Ist, 2,557,000 workpeople 
have been involved in disputes, and 
the loss of working days has been 
32,764,000. Thus, on the one hand we 
have a weekly increase in the rates of 
wages of nearly £2,000,000, and on the 
other hand a loss of over 32,000,000 
working days, which may be said to 
have cost the working classes and_the 
country some £100,000,000—a sum 
about equal to the increase in ratio of 
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wages for the same period. Conditions 
such as these cannot continue ; wages 
cannot be ‘maintained at a high level 
whilst industry is paralysed by strikes. 
Unemployment amongst trade unionists 
is only 4 per cent. higher than a year 
agc, and some of this unemployment is 
due to the strikes and labour disputes. 





T We venture to think that 
rade 
Disputes few persons would have 
and _— prophesied that the country 
Dislocation could have been in nearly 
In Pe so favourable a condition 
* as it is at the conclusion of 
a war of such a character, and invclving 
such a prolonged dislocation of ordinary 
conditions, but at the beginning of a 
new year it is the duty of everyone to 
consider how the mistakes of the past 
year can be avoided, and one of those 
most obvious mistakes is the disloca- 
tion of industry at this most critical 
period by constant disputes followed 
by strikes or lock-outs. It 1s to the 
interest of the whole nation that a 
peaceful and reasonable means should 
be discovered for obviating a recourse 
to force in the settlement of disputes, 
and that the strike and lock-out should 
be regarded as deleterious to the national 
prosperity as is war itself. 
THE establishment of a 
lectureship in Indian Art 
is one of the immediate 
aims of the India Society, and 
we trust it may be accomplished ere 
long asa fuller appreciation and know- 
ledge of Indian art could not fail to be 
desired in this country. It might be 
well if some means could be found for 
establishing the traditional craftsman- 
ship of India on some secure basis, 
so that manufacturers of various art 
products could more readily procure it. 
In a great variety of decorative work 
the Indian craftsmen might make their 
influence felt here. 


Indian Art. 


WITHOUT any desire to pre- 
= a judge the character of the 
Memorial. Monument now in course of 

erection to Nurse Cavell, 
we confess to having experienced con- 
siderable apprehension in noting the 
height of the scaffolding erected. And 
if the interview with Sir George 

Frampton, which appeared recently in 

a daily paper, is correctly reported, and 

the total height given by the sculptor is 

about 40 ft., then our apprehensions are 
justified. In regarding the site, a very 
important one, we can hardly believe 
that such a scale was decided on in con- 
sultation with any responsible archi- 
tect. It would appear to be another 
instance of that unrestricted indi- 





vidualism which serves public interests 
so badly. A “ one man’”’ show is not 
what we want for our public memo- 
rials, but statuary, properly co-ordi- 
nated to its surroundings. To erect 
such a monument, of such a scale, on 


not completely to 
express it, but to dominate it with a 
towering obstruction injurious to the 
effect of all the surrounding buildings, 
which it will dwarf and obscure. 


such a site, is 


WE appreciate the good-will 
Gift cf the sculptor in giving his 
Sculpture. time and work ; but we con- - 
sider that where important 
public interests are concerned the 
acceptance of such gifts 1s greatly to be 
deprecated. It robs the public of the 
freedom to approach the subject com- 
pletely on its merits, which is so de- 
sirable, and also intercepts the freedom 
of chcice. It is not fair to other 
sculptors, who are thus prevented from 
competition ; or fair to the public, who 
may thus be denied a better monu- 
ment. We offer no criticism here of 
the work itself, but the principle is 
wrong and to be deprecated. The whole 
subject raises issues of a grave and far- 
reaching kind, to which we hope to 
return later at greater length. 


In the foreword to the 
Records records of Roman London, 
of Roman published in the Builder 
’ from 1847 to 1915, which 
we give this week, Professor Lethaby 
invites anyone who has special know- 
ledge of finds made in London, however 
unimportant they may seem, to put 
them on record—and, we may hope, 
send them to us for publication and 
record. In the years before us there 
will probably be great building activity 
in London and on ancient sites, and in 
the necessary work of excavation, &c., 
remains of greater or less importance 
will no doubt be found. These should 
be carefully noted and recorded, and we 
invite architects and builders to use our 
columns for the purpose, 





Head of “Mars.” 
The late ALBERT HopGe, Sculptor. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A. 


We are pleased to note that Mr. Ernest 
Newton, R.A., who was operated upon on 
Christmas Day for appendicitis, is making 
satisfactory progress. 


The Housing (Additional Powers) Bill. 


The Lords’ amendments to the Housing 
(Additional Powers) Bill were considered in the 
House of Commons last week, and agreed to. 
Most of the amendments were drafting amend- 
ments, or the result of an understanding arrived 
at in the House of Commons at the Report stage. 


Godmersham Park. 


Godmersham Park estate, between Ashford 
and Canterbury, which consists of 6,000 acres, 
is for disposal by order of Lord Masham. The 
mansion was built in 1732, and is a typical 
example of early Georgian work. The decora- 
tion is of the same period, including examples 
of work by Grinling Gibbons and the brothers 
Adams. 


Middlesex War Memorial. 


The First Commissioner of Works has inti» 
mated his willingness to consider the erection 
of the proposed memorial in the Canning 
enclosure, Westminster, to the men of the 
Middlesex Regiment who fell in the war. The 
design and actual position must, however, 
first be approved by the Committee which is 
dealing with the question of the sites for statues 
in London. 


Proposed City Street Widening. 


The inhabitants of Aldersgate Ward have 
decided to oppose the scheme of the Corporation 
to widen Aldersgate-street from the Post Office 
to the Manchester Hotel, at a cost of £750,000, 
being of opinion that “such widening is not 
at present required, the street being wide enough 
to accommodate for years to come all traffic 
that may desire to use the thoroughfare.” 


An Old Mansion Destroyed. 


Fetternear House, Kemnay, one of the oldest 
mansions in Aberdeenshire, was totally des- 
troyed by fire last week. Most of the collection 
of pictures was saved, but a number, including 
five by Landseer, were destroyed. The house 
contained what is stated to be one of the finest 
collections of Chippendale furniture in the 
country, and this was completely destroyed, as 
also wasea fine collection of Queen Anne silver. 
Fetternear House was originally built in 1329. 


~ 








St. Bartholomew the Great. 


In response to the appeal of the Restoration 
Committee, a sum of £900 has been received 
in order to secure the remaining six bays of 
the east walk of the cloister of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, and the site has now been definitely 
secured. A further sum of £1,300 is required 
to complete the purchase. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the Rector, St. Bartholomew the 
Great, London, E.C. 


“The Ideal Home.” 

This is the title of a new monthly illustrated 
journal for “ home lovers,” published by the 
proprietors, Odhams, Ltd., 85-94, Long Acre, 
W.C. 2. The journal will cater for the middle 
class and matters of interest in the designing 
of the house and garden and the final finishing 
touches will be explained and illustrated. The 
issue before us contains several admirable 
features and is charmingly illustrated. The 
price is Is. net. 


Luxury Flats in New York. 

It is stated in the Press that a number of 
New York millionaires, unable to find suitable 
accommodation in New York, have jointly 
ordered the erection of an apartment building, 
to cost about £800,000, and a valuable site 
has been acquired in the best part of the town. 
The building will consist of flats with from 
twenty to thirty rooms, each flat containing 
eight or ten bathrooms, and also a few flats 
with four of five rooms each. 


The New English Art Club. 

The New English Art Club will hold its 
next exhibitions in the Galleries of the Royal 
Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, 
during January and June, 1920, and thus 
resume a series temporarily interrupted because 
the War Office took possession of the Galleries 
in which the Club had lately had its home. 
The New English Art Club was founded in 
1885 by artists who felt themselves out of 
sympathy with the official art of the time, and 
throughout its existence the Club has formed 
the channel by which the work of many of the 
most prominent painters of the day was brought 
to public notice. 


St. Dunstans. 

The Hon. Assistant Organising Secreta 
of St. Dunstan’s Day, in aid of the Blinded 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ After-care Fund (Mr. 
C. E. Town, 13, Wallbrook, E.C.4) asks us to 
inform our readers whom his appeal has failed 
to reach that he would be very pleased to 
despatch to them such quantities of the special 
St. Dunstan’s Fair adhesive stamps, in sheets 
of 72, as they will retain or can dispose of, 
The cause is the after-care of the.men who 
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Part of Pediment, New Parliament 
Buildings, Winnipeg. 
The late ALBERT HopGgE, Sculptor. 


have been blinded in the defence of the Empire, 
and everyone should do their bit, however 
small, to place St. Dunstan’s Hospital on a 
firm and permanent. basis. 


The Post Office London Directory. 


Some definite indication of the changes in 
business affairs may be gathered from the new 
issue of Kelly’s Directory which we have 
just received. For nearly a century and a 
quarter, the London Post Office Directory has 
been published by Messrs. Kelly; and in this 
last edition it has been found necessary to make 
nearly a quarter of a million corrections and 
additions, as against about 170,000 in the 
previous edition. Whereas little more than a 
year ago the number of offices in the city 
which were without tenants seemed almost 
endless, the present difficulty is to find one 
office or part of one unlet. The names of 
architects in the directory reaches close on 850. 


Part of Pediment, New Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg, The late ALBERT Hop6E, Sculptor. 
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A NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 


By ©. Stantey Pracn, F.R.LB.A. 





Ixasmuon as the scheme for a National 
Memorial is a suggestion and an appeal rather 
than a design, the advent of a new year—the 
birth, perhaps, of a new epoch—and the ap- 

roach of the climax of the greatest calamity 
which has yet befallen humanity, presents & 
propitious occasion for its introduction, and for 
considering what the aim and scope of a National 
Memorial should be. ; 

The term ‘ War Memorial”’—a thoughtless 
misnomer, like many phrases coined and 
current during these latter years of acute strife— 


js in common use, and denotes works of tribute, ' 


or commemoration of deeds which are Jand- 
marks on the quicksands of time, and acts of 
self-abnegation and devoted heroism which 
are the greatest redeeming features in an epoch 
of failure, martyrdom and world anguish. 
Until they are devoured by time, if read aright, 
the facts are the greatest monument, but they 
have already begun to sink into the quick- 
sands. The tide is slowly but surely effacing 
the lessons written on the sands, and mankind 
re-occupies the seats in the Theatre of Orpheus. 
The brightest spark of hope in much that is 
dark is the fact that there is no general desire 


for a war memorial, and the strong feeling that. 


there can never again be a memorial to laud 
the pride, pomp and circumstances of glorious 
war, or to render it attractive as has been done 
in the past. All now recognise that such a 
monument would be a moral: catastrophe 
surpassing, if it were possible, the material 
calamities and failures themselves. Ethically, 
a National Memorial has no connection with 
war except in so far as it can expose its atrocity 
and waste, and turn it to account as an aid to 
prevention. 

A National Memorial deals with the whole 
and not a part. It is directed to a cure of the 
disease itself, and not to mere treatment of its 
manifestations. It is an instrument, and, 
perhaps, the most powerful means available, 
to bring within the average understanding the 
true causes and effects of each event, and of the 
methods, which culminated in a human sacrifice 
and a destruction of world resources which no 
words can adequately describe. Indeed, des- 
cription is unnecessary, because the results 
as shown by the events of the past five 
years stand out beyond all previous ages as a 
monument to the failure of human endeavour. 
Therein lies the opportunity. It may be said 
to-day, as it was said in the past: “ In- 
spired by God to utter the sublime words— 
regeneration, progress, new mission, the future— 
mankind has ever persisted in attempting to 
realise the material triumph of the programme. 
To substitute the idea of a caste for the ideal 
of the emancipation of all by all. To deal 
with the individual rather than the unknown 
quantity—humanity. To separate the moral 
from the economic, to accept Association as a 
principle and a method, and to adopt its 
utter negation in practice.” The epoch to 
commemorate is one of progressive revolution. 

The first aim and continuing purpose of a 
National Memorial is to co-ordinate all the 
efforts which are being made in many directions 
to bring the idea before the world, and to 
minimise the effects of failure. To expose 
the vicious systems of education and distinctions 
which in the past have created 4 pre-disposition 
to war, and to eradicate the habit of chronic 

Strife which has been the culture bed for the 
germs of war. To destroy the supine attitude 
towards human sacrifice and the acceptance of 
the waste of strife as the one and only means 
of ‘progress and the rational method of dealing 
with differences or difficulties, individual, 
collective or national. To train teachers in the 
ethical and economical principles of production, 
and in prevention of waste. To these ‘ends 
to record and use the events of this epoch of 
failure, as an instrument to make regeneration 
a daily act instead of an idle word. By its size 
and proportions to be a perpetual reminder 
to the present, and a warning to future genera- 





tions, of the magnitude of human sacrifice, 
perpetrated by civilisation for freedom. To 
devise a “ White City” as an atonement for 
mankind’s crime to humanity whence the most 
hideous bloodstain ever ‘placed by man on the 
works of the great Architect of the Universe 
may be purged from earth. 

There is nothing new in this. Time and 
again it has been said throughout the ages. 
Its truth has been admitted, but the only 
action which has followed has been to give the 
road to destructon, and repetition of failure, 
a new name; to use it yet again in spite of 
experience in the same way, and to reach by it 
exactly the same kind of result, but each time 
by a greater and more atrocious sacrifice. 
Revolting as such a course would be if adopted 
by savages, it is beyond description when 
pursued by civilised communities. Is it to be 
said that a generation which by co-operation 
and co-ordination of effort, by association and 
brotherhood, produced an efticiency of destruc- 
tion almost superhuman in its completeness, 
its degradation, its mental and physical anguish 
and torture is unable or unwilling, by the 
same means still at its command, to solve the 
more important, even though it be the more 
diflicult, problem of humanity ? 

If it indeed be true that Great Britain led the 
way in war, is it not her most sacred duty to lead 
the world to _ reconstruction? Are our 
material necessities so absorbing that we have 
no power left to think on new lines, but must 
concentrate as in the past on the economic 


_ problem to the exclusion of the moral ? 


Are the architectural and kindred professions 
of the sciences and arts content to stand by and 
see the world repairing the old road, or are they 
prepared in association to take their part 
in the van and forefront of a rational movement 
towards ending strife, and in making a new road 
as a step, even if it be only a small step, to pre- 
venting a recurrence of such a catastrophe which 
has afflicted mankind in this generation? The 
work is far beyond the powers of one man, 


- even if one existed of such ability, strength and 


energy as to be able to bear the burden. 

It can only be done by association, by: the 
same methods that reached superhuman effi- 
ciency of destruction, for, if done by any other 
means, the memorial would lose the great educa- 
tional value which lies in the contrast of the 
productivity of concord and co-operation with 
the waste of strife. War has shown what science 
can destroy. It is for peace to prove what 
imagination can create. The sole considerations 
which should inspire the design and govern the 
decision are the ethical and educational aims. 
To them the zsthetic and economic are subser- 
vient, and are valuable only so far as they con- 
tribute to construction now are able to express 
the aim and purpose. No man can dispute the 
necessity for action on new lines or the ad- 
vantages to humanity of the aim. If these be 
admitted, it is moral cowardice to fear the means 
and to take no action. 

There is no precedent for this transference of 
accepted principles to constructive lines. It 
calls for imagination, for faith in the future, for 
combined national effort, for the co-operation of 
many minds, if an instrument is to be found 
which can turn the hearts of the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just. 

There are, however, many examples of what 
to avoid. All will admit the zsthetic and ecq- 
nomic qualities of Waterloo Bridge, and agree 
that for dignity, grandeur and repose it is 
worthy to commemorate a great event. None 
can deny, though all must deplore, that to the 
vast majority who cross the Thames by it to-day 
it is simply the direct road to the terminus of 
the London and South-Western Railway. That 
it commemorates an —< closely ogous to 
that which lies immediately behind us, whose 


events were notable for the announcement of 
principles, their general acceptance and their 
complete negation in practice, and which culmi- 
nated in just such a failure as we have wit- 
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nessed, and produced the same kind of human 
sacrifice as a yet more advanced civilisation has 
again perpetrated, does not occur to one in a 
million of those who pass by. 

When the whole world was rushing headlong . 
down the same old road to destruction, it exerted 
no restraining influence. It conveyed no warn- 
ing to those whose daily life had been spent in 
the midst of strife, that the inevitable result was 
sacrifice. Its esthetic and economic perfections 
completely obscured any ethical or educational 
qualities with which it was endowed. It failed 
to achieve its purpose as a memorial, and sunk 
to the same level as other monuments con- 
ceived in the same spirit. It is to-day a mere 
improvement, a new bridge on the old road to 
ruin. Even its baptismal name has not re- 
deemed it from utilitarianism and ethical  in- 
utility. A similar fate awaits many of the 
so-called war memorials to-day. It is only a 
matter of time. The same pernicious poison— 
the glorification of war—the concealment of its 
hideous visage—emanates from them and con- 
taminates the conscience of mankind, Their 
very inscriptions in some cases proclaim yet 
again the “ pride, pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war,” give honour to the extent and 
glory of slaughter instead of conferring the 
crown of martyrdom. Many are false concep- 
tions in which the magnitude of the events and 
the issues thereof so far trom being the parents, 
are not even represented at their sterile birth. 
No paving stone on edge, even if it be of ab- 
normal size, has any power to convey to an 
average intellect appreciation of the magnitude 
or atrocity of a human sacrifice whose victims of 
all nations laid head to heel would pave a path 
nearly 10,000 miles, and longer than the 
diameter of the earth. Still less can it make 
clear that this path of death, of wasted, untold 
potentiality, was the obvious and inevitable 
outcome of the habit of strife engendered and 
fostered by the training and practices of peace. 
Always the same bare, plain road in peace, 
decorated for the procession of the victims to 
the altar in war. No one will question the 
economy of such memorials. None will infer 
from them that the waste of world resources has 
amounted to some £4,000 for each victim im- 
molated on the altar of failure. 

Can the man in the street deduce from any 
suggestion for a ‘“‘ war” memorial yet pro- 
pounded that the waste in five years of war, col- 
lected in a chain of sovereigns, would extend to 
552,400 miles, and would be sufficient to girdle 
the earth with gold twenty-two times at the 
Equator? Could heinfer that such a mass of 
gold, of wasted wealth in war, is more than 
enough to carry out and to endow all the most 
perfect Utopias that the most advanced thought 
has ever pictured, even in visions ? 

The ethical and educational value of many 
memorials may be found from the proportion 
that the well-known cenotaph in Whitehall is to 
one and a-quarter times the diameter of the 
earth as the gain to humanity is to the magni- 
tude and waste of the sacrifice. 

Towards its erection and as the price of atone- 
ment for a crime to which all have contributed, 
and to lead mankind to a new road, the people of 
Great Britain will spend less than a quarter of a 
farthing per head of the population, or nearly a 
farthing in addition to the tombstone, as the 
tribute to each human being that has passed 
from life to eternity, because the generations 
from Waterloo to Liége have turned a deaf ear 
to the voice of reason, and have accepted strife 
as the rational adjustment of right. 

Neither the people of Great Britain nor of 
other nations can understand the full meaning of 
these facts any more than they grasp the relative 
value of the word “millions,” which so glibly 
passes from their lips. It is within the power 
of a national memorial to demonstrate both. 

If mankind understood, the whole road would 
be utterly and completely destroyed. Regenera- 
tion, progress, new mission, the future would 

from sublime expressions to practical facts. 

That is the aim, the scope and purpose of a 
national memorial. Will the artists of Great 
Britain lead the way, or is the only solution of 
the problem to bury our dead out of our sight ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Quantities in the London Area. 


Srmr,—In reply to Mr. Ernest A. Tyler’s letter 
in your issue for December 19, it is surely neces- 
sary in the present emergency to enlist the 
services of as many builders as possible, both 
small and large, whether they have been accus- 
tomed to the erection of houses in the past or 
not; and I maintain that quantities are not a 
luxury but are really a necessity. Some firms 
of contractors are rather disinclined to tender 
for housing schemes because of the risk involved, 
but to invite tenders without quantities would 
only make matters worse. It is to the em- 
ployers’ advantage as well as the contractors’ 
to reduce the element of risk as much as possible. 
The builder who in these times merely reads the 
specification and looks at the plans before 
sending in a tender is little better than a 
gambler. . 


Mr. Tyler apparently holds the opinion that it 


necessarily follows that if quantities are sup- 
plied:then there must be considerable variations 
and extras.) Why? If it is found possible to 
carry out the work in accordance with the plans 
and specification without variation, and the 
quantity surveyor has done his work properly, 
it should not be necessary to adjust the quan- 
tities. The builders who put on £20 to £50 per 
house to provide for the time in measuring and 
settling up must have been very unfortunate 
in their experience of quantity surveyors. Mr. 
Tyler inquires: “Why were quantities not 
adopted previous to the war?’’ My reply is that 
to my knowledge they were adopted by at least 
one very large housing company for several of 
their estates where houses were erected by con- 
tract and by direct labour, and in both cases the 
results were extremely satisfactory, and in the 
latter case, especially, there was a very consider- 
able saving, owing to the materials being ordered 
from the quantities and supplied to the foreman 
in charge who was held responsible for any 
excessive waste of materials and labour. 

With regard to expense, the cost of quantities 
for housing schemes where there is so much repe- 
tition is inconsiderable, and the quantities can 
be used to advantage (with, perhaps, slight 
modifications) over and over again, and they 
can be expeditiously prepared if entrusted to 
surveyors accustomed to this class of work. 

CHARLES H. TAytor. 


Srr,—Mr. E. A. Tyler, in his letter, states that 
builders who are accustomed to undertake 
cottage building do not desire quantities. I 
think Mr. Tyler overlooks the fact that asa rule 
the builders of cottages build them as a specula- 
tion on their own account, and not for other 
people. Where there are large housing schemes, 
as has been the case under the London County 
Council and other authorities before the war, 





quantities are necessary. It is essential for the 
builder to know exactly what he has tendered 
for, and it is equally important for the employer 
to know the cost beforehand, and to be able to 
have any variations properly adjusted after- 
wards, should there be any. Ifa man is building 
cottages on his own account, he naturally tries 
to save expense in every way. If he is building 
them for someone else, both sides require to 
know exactly what is included in the estimate. 
Both drawings and specifications generally 
leave some opening for questions on certain 
points, and if the work is varied in any way 
when it is carried out it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain the right amount for the variation unless 
there are quantities to refer to. Of course, in 
very small cottage property, builders frequently 
manage without either an architect or a sur- 
veyor, but these are cases where they build for 
themselves, and the question does not arise. 
Guy M. Nicnotson. 





The Unemployment Dole. 


Srr,—Your remarks are timely. This dole 
has been a scandal, and has kept thousands of 
men out of work for a year when labour has been 
so scarce. It is part of the present process of 
“ making this England of ours a place fit for 
idlers to live in.” In our towns and villages 
the younger men have enjoyed a long leisure 
and visited round:—Why work, with an 
income for doing nothing? The rougher and 
older men have stood and smoked at street 
corners day by day for months past, some 
occasionally doing a little “ work” surrepti- 
tiously. One of these, to whom I offered a job 
he used to do, hesitated, saying he had “a 
little business at the LaBour Exchange.” 
Asking others what it meant, I was informed 
“ They don’t like to disturb their unemployment 
pay!” Years ago we read “Self Help,” and 
were taught that the diligent and thrifty were 
commendable ; now such men are accounted 
scoundrels, and the slacker and schemer who 
gets his hand in the public pocket is admired 
and coddled. * A.R.I.B.A.” 





A Plea for Clay Lump Houses. 


Srr,—I have been struck by the apparent 
prejudice or ignorance which prevails at the 
present time against the use of clay lump as a 
building material by people who have not or will 
not make an unbiased study of the subject. ¥I 
was at a housing conference a short tim> ago at 
which the Commissioner, Major Douglas, was 
present, when the Secretary described clay 
lump houses as mud huts. I was also present 
at a housing committee meeting when Major 
Douglas stated that the Government would take 
no responsibility if clay were used. 


ae 


The Boudoir, Sion Hill, Thirsk, Yorks, Mr. WALTER H. BRIERLEY, F.S.A., Architect. 
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& In the Builder, published December 26, | 
notice that the Ministry of Health has accepted 
the pisé de terre method of construction with 
rammed earth. I have had no experience of 
using rammed earth as a building matcrial, byt 
rammed clay instead of earth was used in the 
construction of a local workhouse over 100 years 
ago with no exterior facing. The walls at the 
present time show no signs of deterioration or 
dampness and are perfectly sound. 

In my opinion, clay lump has many advan. 
tages over the pisé de terre system ; for instance, 
the chimney breasts and flues can be built to 
any shape as the walls proceed. A Qin. clay 
wall is sufficiently strong for any two-story 

‘ house as compared with an 18 in. rammed earth 
wall, and is adaptable for any building from a 
shed to a mansion irrespective of what style of 
architecture may be preferred. A further 
advantage is that no scaffolding is required save 
a few trestles and boards, as the walls are built 
from the inside. There is no waiting for the walls 
to dry, for, as soon as the walls are high enough, 
the floor joists can be put on, and immediately 
proceed again to the wall-plate level, when the 
roof can be put on at once. When covered in, 
it is advisable to wait for a week or two before 
commenting the plastering, but during this 
period the internal woodwork can be proceeded 


with. March to the end of October is the best © 


period for carrying out clay work, but once 
covered in the exterior walls will take no harm 
if left for six months before facing the outside. 
Very little skilled labour is required in the con- 
struction of clay lump walls beyond that neces- 
sary for the erection of the foundations and a 
concrete or brick wall for a height of about 
18 in. above the damp course from which to 
commence the-clay work. 

It is very necessary in building with clay 
lump that the exterior faces of the walls should 
be protected from the inclemency of _ the 
weather. This may be done in a variety of 
ways, ‘but the two most common forms are 4 
4} in. brick facing, which should be well clamped 
to the clay walls, or the walls can be rough- 
casted above the brick or concrete plinth. In 
the latter case it is necessary to provide some 
key for the cement, and during my experience 
Ithave found the following to ’answer admir- 
ably :—Cover the walls with ordinary wire net- 
ting,’14 in. or 2in. mesh, from top to bottom, 
securing it by nailing ordinary ceiling lath hori- 
zontally with 2} in. cut nails. _ The inside plas-_ 
tering can be done without any preparation. 

I enclose a photograph of a house I erected 
with clay lump over fifteen years ago, and which 
I occupy. I am prepared to give to any 
charitable institution, named by the Editor, the 
sum of £10 if any person appointed by him can 
disc6ver any sign of settlement or dampness 0 
any of the clay lump work. 

Cotrn Batemay, J.P. 
Attleborough, Norfolk. Retired Master Builder. 

[In a letter to the Editor, Mr. Bateman says 
that 75 per cent. of the houses in the part of 
Norfolk mentioned are built of clay lump. | 





Inquiry. 

A correspondent would be glad to find out 
the makers of ‘“‘ Kay” porous clay blocks. 
The blocks were triangular in section, about 
3 in. by 3 in. by 9 in., and were for ventilating 
damp walls with a view to remedying the 
defect. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 


pastels at Messrs. Derry & Toms. Fantin 
Latour at Walker's Galleries. The Art of 
the Year. ; 

Very appropriate to this Christmas season 
ig the present exhibition of pastels and red 
chalk drawings by Alfred Palmer, at 
Messrs. Derry & Toms’ Kensington 
Galleries, which closes on January 4— 
for Christmas is the children’s season, 
ad Mr. Palmer in these studies is 
most successful with child life. His 
summer bathing scenes of children on the 
sands—‘ The Red Parasol,’’ ‘‘ The Pro- 
menade,’’ ‘‘ Sea Urchins,’’ ‘* The Brownie,”’ 
“ La Toilette ’"—are fresh, clean work, full 
of life and movement; and two little child 
studies—‘‘ Sleeping Child ’’ (red chalk), 
and ‘‘ Tecca ’’"—are very charming. Less 
successful and convincing are the Eastern 
scenes, some of which are in oil; though 
here, too, he seems most at home in pastel 
in his studies of ‘‘ Gib’’ and ‘‘ Negro 
Head, Tunis.’’ : 

At Walker’s Galleries that fine artist, 
Fantin Latour, appears now in a well- 
selected series of lithographs, which are 
delightful, both technically, in the handling 
of the soft rich blacks, and in their inspira- 
tion. We feel that the artist must have 
been himself a musician, or at least passion- 
ately devoted to music; for it is Polymnia 
who seems to be the motive of many of 
these subjects, and who, perhaps, appears 
in person in ‘‘ Le Poéte et la Muse ’’ and 
“Musique et Poésie.’” The same sug- 
gestion might apply to one of the best of 
the series—‘‘ L’anhiversaire de Berlioz ’’— 
while the two scenes of the ‘‘ Rheingold ”’ 
are no less brilliantly handled. For Fantin 
Latour is a master of the subtleties and 
beauties of the female form, though it may 
be permitted us to suggest that there is a 
certain monotony in his types, and that 
occasional figures, such as his ‘* Eve,’’ are 
heavy and uninspired. But as a whole the 
exhibition is thoroughly satisfactory, and 
can only enhance the great reputation which 
this master deservedly possessed. ‘‘ Facts 
and Fancies,’’ by W. H. Walker, in the 
same Galleries, are in a lighter vein, the 
colour-wash being aided here by pen-line, 
the subjects from fairyland or quaint 
fancies. 

_ In this New Year’s issue it may be of 
interest very briefly to glance back over the 
past year’s art, and take stock of its results. 
In the early months of the year we had the 
successful ‘* Canadian War  Pictures,’’ 
which we then described as the best or- 
ganised war exhibition which had appeared ; 
and we have now again, at the year’s close, 


* ° 
War pictures occupying the walls at Bur- 


lington House. The Royal Academy 
of the present year kept a good level; 
and the smaller galleries throughout the 
year have shown some material of great 
interest, among which we noticed specially 
the late Edward Stott’s memorial exhibition 
. the Fine \rt Society, while the claims 
of modernist art have found adequate re- 
Cognition at the Eldar, the Goupil, and 
ate ly at the Leicester Galleries. | 
sed — is one of change, of fresh 
age velopment in art as in other 
— ee; and in these columns we have 
7, ven these new forces, while 
- ‘ving our full liberty of critical judg- 
fnt, and believing that Time will keep 
® good seed and throw away the husks. 








MEETINGS. 


Monpay, January 5. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Business 
meeting. At 9, Conduit-street, W. 1. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, January 7. 
Institution of Sanitary Hngineers.—Presi- 
dential Address. At Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, 8.W. 7.30 p.m. 
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+ Edinburgh Architectural Society.—Mr. Sydney 
H. Miller on “The Giving and Getting of 
Apprenticeship.” At the College of Art, Edin- 
burgh. 8 p.m. 


Tuurspay, January 8. 
L.C.C. School of Arts and Crafts.—Sir Banister 


Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., on “German Renais- 
sance (1500-1900).” At Southampton-row. 
6 p.m. 
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THE TIMBER DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
KENT, SURREY, AND SUSSEX. 





In a paper read before the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute recently, Sir Henry Howorth, 
D.C.L., F.8.A., presiding, Mr. Philip M. John- 
ston, F.S8.A., F.R.I.B.A., said that where 


civilisation (or artificiality) had not been 


carried to an extreme, as in the cities of the 
modern worlki, architecture would always be 
found to be closely bound up with local geo- 
logical conditions. Thus, in a_ limestone 
country like Gloucestershire, except in the 
towns, timber architecture would be sought 
almost in vain, and the same might be said 
of all the stone districts of England, and of 
Scotland and Ireland as a whole where stone 
rubble, to be had for the digging, was not 
only plentiful but obviously suited to climatic 
conditions. Mud, or clay, or what it was 
fashionable to call pisé architecture, as primitive 
as either, and racy of the soil, might be 
termed a connecting link between timber 
and stone building, and brick, its town-bred 
daughter—itself of quite respectable antiquity 
—seeing that it carried us back to the Tower 
of Babel. In the western and south-western 
counties of England clay boundary walls, coped 
with brick and tile, were still commonly to be 
met with, and cottages and farm buildings 
built of that useful material still abounded. 
The author had tenanted a so-called “ mud’”’ 








Edward III Window in Hall, “ Wardes.” 


cabin, with*thatched roof, in Ireland, and 
could vouch for its dryness and comfort in a cold, 
wet summer. 

But where good oak timber abounded—as 
it never seemed to have done in Ireland—for 
example, in the midland, eastern and south- 
eastern counties of England, a timber archi- 
tecture had naturally prevailed, especially in 
the case of houses great and small, from the 
earliest times. At one time the majority of 
the churches in these districts must also have 
been timber-built, and even yet a lengthy list 
of isolated survivals could be pointed to, 
beginning with the well-known Saxon church 
of Greenstead, Essex, with a nave formed 
of split elm trunks tenoned together, dating 
perhaps from the ninth or tenth. century ; 
Cheshire, as in the case of Nether Peover, 
Marton and Warburton; and Shropshire and 
Worcestershire furnished later mediaval 
examples of half-timber church architecture. 

Timber belfries and porches survived in some 
of these north-western counties, as well as in 
the three south-eastern counties, as also in 
Hampshire, Essex and other counties—showing 
how hard to kill was the native timber tradition 
in church building. Surely our timber spi 
like our magnificent timber roofs of six or 


more centuries, were among the peculiar 
glories of Eftgland. We were once a nation of 
carpenters—do not let us be ashamed of the 
boast, nor let the grand old traditions of this 
craft die out in favour of iron and concrete, 
machine-made this and cast that, and stan- 
dardised the other. Soul-less horror! Ex- 
perience had proved that if a fire-proof material 
was wanted, we were safer within walls of oak 
and clay than shut up in an iron and concrete 
box, which might crumple up and bury one in 
its ruins. And as to the relative beauty of 
the two methods, who would dare even to 
compare them ? 

It was not, perhaps, generally known that 
besides these timber-built churches of the 
north-west, there is, or was, a group of half- 
timber churches in Surrey and Sussex, viz., 
at Frimley, Surrey, and Loxwood and Plaistow, 
Sussex, of which the half-timber building at 
Loxwood, secularised, still remains.. There 
were also in the border-land between Surrey 
and Sussex several timber-built towers, 1.e., 
of massive oak framework built up from the 
ground and covered with oak weather boarding, 
as at Newdigate, Burstow, Itchingfield and 
Rogate. Essex and Middlesex furnished other 
examples of this primitive and delightfully 
native form of building, and these timber 
towers, which must be associated with a far 
more numerous class of turrets appearing 
above the nave roof, with timber legs and 
framework carried down to the floor inside, 
could be assigned to the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Nor 
must another highly interesting class of timber 
buildings be forgotten, forming part of our 
ancient churches, viz., the wooden porches, 
of which Shropshire, Worcestershire, Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Suffolk, Essex, 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex afforded 
a long series of charming examples, dating from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century. 

As one pondered these, as one recalled the 
Saxon spire framing at Sompting, Sussex, the 
Saxon wooden church at Greenstead, the 
eleventh century roof of Winchester Cathedral, 
and the thousands of timber houses up and 
down England, dating in some cases from the 
thirteenth and even the twelfth century, one was 
simply flabbergasted by the bland statement 
put forth by the Minister of Health in the 
present Government, that the life-time of a 
wooden house was twenty-five years! if he 
had said an Army hut, one could have under- 
stood him. But if even the reference were to 
the tarred or painted weather boarded houses 
of Baltic fir, still so common in the old suburban 
parishes of London, and in country districts 
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“Wardes,’’ Otham, Kent 
(Before Restoration). 


of the home counties, the folly of such a state. 
ment was self-evident. One knew literally 
hundreds of this type of timber-framed and 
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Doorway, “ Synyards,’’ Otham, Kent. 





timber-coated houses built in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
still “‘ going strong,” and in most cases g 

for an indefinite period of future usefulness— 
besides which this type of timber house was 
cool in summer and warm in winter, owing to 
the stratum of neutral air between the outer 
boarding and the inner coat of lath and plaster. 
For picturesqueness a sheeting of rough elm 
boarding, left in the natural state, or coated 
with a preservative, was hard to beat, coupled 
with thatch, whitewash and old red bricks. 
Again, ‘the speaker recalled the fishermen 8 
quarter on the beach, and climbing the cliff- 
base, in Old Hastings. What could be more 
delightful and suitable to their position than 
that oft-painted cluster of old black weather- 
boarded houses and drying sheds, tarred over 
and over again till the tar was half as thick 
as the boarding. We owed this type of timber 
house, perhaps, to the Dutch or Flemish, who 
taught our ancestors so many useful arts from 
the thirteenth century downwards. And here 
the curious point came in: When did we first 
begin to import fir timber for building and 
joinery work—Memel, Dantzig and Riga, 
Swedish, Norwegian and German, red, white 
and, yellow_deals in all their varieties? It 
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“ Synyards,’’ Otham, Kent. 


was almost as hard to say as it was to answer 
the somewhat related question: When did our 
forefathers begin the use of what they called 
“sea-coal” ? But to give a guess, after much 
searching, he thought they were both intro- 
duced in the early part of the twelfth century 
in the south and east of England, although 
t was more than probable that the Romans, a 
thousand years before, had made considerable 
use of imported fir timber, and were by no 
means ignorant of the commercial value of 
eoal, only they did not mine it scientifically, or 
take it beyond the localities in which it was 
dug. 

As touching the lasting quality of these com- 
paratively soft deal or pine boards,‘ he pointed 
out that the pair of doors in the twelfth century 
doorway of Semperingham Church, Lincoln- 
shire, covered with delicate wrought-iron scroll- 
work of that date, were of fir wood, coeval 
with the ironwork and still in good preservation. 
So also were the doors to the Chapter House in 
York Minster, of late thirteenth century date ; 
but these, unlike those at Semperingham, had 
not been exposed to the weather. There was an 
abundance of documentary evidence bearing 
upon the early use of fir timber for joinery in this 
eountry in the Liberate Rolls of Henry III's 
reign. Thus, in 1232, the King ordered the 
window-shutters of the King’s great chamber 
at Woodstock to be made “‘ of fir (verinas novas), 
well bound with iron”; and in the same year 
he ordered the sheriff of Oxford to buy fir boards 
and put them about a certain well at Woodstock. 
Again, in 1252, the King wrote to his bailiffs of 
Southampton, “We command you to buy in our 
town of Southampton, for our use, two hundred 
Norway boards (bordos de Norwagia) of fir 
(sapio), and deliver them without delay to our 
sheriff of Southampton, to wainscote therewith 
the chamber of our beloved son Edward in our 
castle of Winchester.” There was good reason 
to believe that imported deal (or fir) and pine 
boarding were much used and sought after from 
the twelfth century and onwards, and that where 
we should nowadays select oak or other hard 
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wood, red deal or pine was employed both for 
its colour and figure and the ease with which it 
was worked. The terms “ Estrich-boards,” or 
** Ostrich-boards—i.e., Oéster-reich, or Eastern 
country (or Austrian) boards—occurred in build- 
ing accounts of the Middle Ages; and even the 
term wainscote, which was associated nowadays 
primarily with the best joinery oak, seemed to 
have been applied in the thirteenth century to 
these imported deals. 

For structural timber, such as the framework 
of timber houses, floor-joists, rafters, beams, &c., 
either fir was not in these early times imported 
in sufficient scantlings or was not considered 
suitable, as there was no evidence of its use until 
the seventeenth century, or perhaps the Eliza- 
bethan period. Native oak, sweet chestnut, 
elm, beech, &c., were used for all heavy timbers, 
oak, of course, predominating. 

In considering the timber domestic architec- 
ture of our south-eastern counties, it was 
noticeable that Kent was by far the richest of 
the three counties in these old buildings, and the 
type of building developed in one was markedly 
different from that of the same date in 
another. In all three counties the smallest and 
most primitive type of three or four-roomed 
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Sussex, and the late Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., 
had drawn another in his “ Old Cottage and 
Domestic Architecture in South-West Surrey.’ 
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Window, shuttered and unglazed, in upper part of Hall, “ Synyards.”’ 


cottage, a simple parallelogram—a type that 
persisted side by side with later developments— 
was still to be found, though rarely in an 
unaltered state. The speaker drew one of this 
type, shortly before its demolition, at Climping, 
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But in Kent especially this primitive type of 
timber house developed in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, or perhaps even before, into 
a plan of central body, or hall, open’ to the roof, 
with double-steried wings, the parlour on the 





House at Broad Street, Kent. 
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“Rumwood,”’ Langley, Kent. 


left, with the master's sleeping apartment over 
it, and the pantry, larder, &c., at the right or 
opposite end, also having one or two sleeping 
apartments above, for the female servants or 
children, the men employed by the farmer or 
yeoman to whom the house belonged being 
accustomed to sleep on the straw on the hall 
floor. This type of house had an open fire on 
a stone hearth in the middle of the floor, ‘the 
smoke finding its way out through the unglazed 
windows or at the eaves of the roof. At first 
there would be no fireplace in the parlour or the 
bedroom over it, but this would probably be 
added early in the sixteenth century, when the 
luxuries of the great lords had spread to their 
tenants and servants. One of the best and 
earliest of this type of house was ‘“‘ Wardes, ’’ in 
Otham village, near Maidstone, where the 
central hall and its two-storied wings remained 
in almost perfect preservation, admirably 
restored by the late owner, Sir Louis Mallet. 
It might be dated at about 1370, with a long 
right-angled addition of Elizabeth’s reign. In 
the same village is “ Synyards,”’ restored under 
the speaker's direction in 1905, where, a century 
or so later in date, was the same type of house, 
with alterations in Henry VIII’s reign, in that 
of Queen Elizabeth, and in 1663, which, without 
detracting from the completeness of the original 
plan, had added greatly to its interest. ‘‘ Stone- 
acre,” in the same village, was a richer example 
of the same class of house; it awaited a 
sympathetic restorer. And in the same fortu- 
nate village were half a dozen other very inter- 
esting timber houses, some re-fronted in brick 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, 
Harrietsham, Hollingbourne, Leeds, Langley 
—where was the great house of Rumwood, quite 
a mansion—afforded wonderful examples of half- 
timber architecture. These were all in the 
Maidstone neighbourhood; so also were the 
villages of Lenham and Malling, where other 
fine timber houses remained. The ancient half- 
timber gables at Ightham Mote and the Town 
House in the village of Ightham were well 
known. Another group was associated with 
the old towns of Sittingbourne, Milton Regis, 
and Faversham, in all-the villages and hamlets 
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round which hundreds of these well-built and 
wonderfully preserved timber-framed houses 
might be found, as at Lynsted, Green Street, 
Teynham, Borden and Bredgar, Rodmersham 
and Newington, Milstead and _ Frinstead. 
Rochester and Chatham, Canterbury, Sandwich, 
Goudhurst, Cranbrook, Tenterden, Tonbridge, 
Chiddingstone, Westerham, Aylesford, and 
Dartford were storehouses for the student of 
timber architecture. So also in such villages as 
Wrotham, Eynsford, Orpington, St. Mary Cray— 
even in suburban Beckenham—were many , fine 
timber houses of all sorts of plans, varying in 
date between!the fourteenth and the seventeenth 








The Old Malthouse, near Lynsted, Kent 


centuries. .- The‘early fourteenth”century hall at 
Nurstead, Kent, with aisles and oak arcades, 
now sadly changed by mischievous alterations, 
was happily recorded for us in the admirable 
engravings in Parker’s “‘ Domestic Architecture 
of the Middle Ages.” The outer walls were of 
stone, but the arcades were entirely of oak, and 
the germ of this plan was to be found up and 
down the country in the still numerous timber 
barns, divided into nave and aisles by the posts 
and trusses supporting the high-pitched roof. 
It seemed certain that the great lord’s hall in the 
Saxon and Norman periods must have been 





Pitstock Farmhouse. 













Porch, ‘“‘ Rumwood,” Langley. 


very commonly built of timber on the barn plan, 
and there yet remained, mirabile dictu, in a 
certain county one such pillared hall, all of 
native oakp-with octagonal and circular columns, 
having Norman capitals, from which rose arched 
trusses. It would be inconvenient to call 
attention to this remarkable survival at the 
moment, but the speaker hoped before long to 
make its existence and whereabouts known to 
the antiquarian public. 

All lovers of timber architecture owed a deep 
debt of gratitude to the late Mr. Ralph Nevill, 
¥.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.; who was perhaps the first 
to call attention in the columns of the Builder, 
and afterwards in his book, to the beauty and 
interest of the old half-timber cottages and 
houses of 8.W. Surrey. They had also been 
charmingly recorded by Mr. and Mrs. Allingham, 
and by Mr. Batsford’s admirable “‘ Old Cottages 
and Farmhouses in Surrey.’ The speaker 
photographed many of these most beautiful 
old houses and cottages, to illustrate che 
topographical articles in the ‘‘ Victoria History 
of Surrey ” and for the “‘ Schedule of Historical 
Monuments in Surrey,” edited by himself and 
published by the Surrey County Council and 
the Surrey Archeological Society; but a vast 
number of medixval timber buildings and 
others, ranging down to early Georgian days, 
awaited a more systematic record. 

Then there were the old wooden halls and 
houses in remoter parts of Surrey, which 
nobody had put into books or archzological 
publications—such as Old Surrey Hall, or 
Blockfield, in Lingfield parish, dating from the 
fifteenth century and retaining it: traceried 
oriel windows, and even miniature buttresses, 
of oak. Lingfield itself was a treasury of timber 
houses, including the well-known fifteenth 
century shop—a great rarity. So also was 
Crowhurst, with its magnificent moated manor- 
house, recently restored. The country around 
Ockley and Capel still abounded in farm- 
houses of timber construction, once lived in 
by substantial yeoman. One of these—‘‘ Tay- 
lor’s ’—had parts, including a rudely moulded 
screen, dating back to the early fourteenth 
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The Old Parsonage, West Tarring, 
Sussex. 























This was in the heart. of the oak 


century. 
forest country, till lately known but to the few. 
Other examples were Aldworth Farm, early 


sixteenth century ; Bonet’s, early seventeenth, 
Greene’s, with timbered walls and roofs of 
late fourteenth and fifteenth cénturies; Os- 
brook’s, sixteenth and seventeenth; Ridge, 
Pleystowe, King’s Farm, Boswell’s Farm, 
Buckinghill, Misbrook, Holbrook’s and Trout’s 
(with sixteenth century inscription on a beam) 
and many other houses and cottages that had 
only been explored and recorded to a limited 
extent. A very picturesque illustrated account 
of some of these was published in the “ English 
Illustrated Magazine,” in 1889. 

And this, after all, in only two parishes. 
Dunsfold, Chiddingfold—with its fifteenth cen- 
tury “Crown Inn,” wherein is a fine king post 
roofi—Alfold, Hambledon, Hascombe, Ewhurst, 
Cranleigh, Shamley Green, Bramley, Wonersh 
(in which is the old timber mansion df Great 
Tangley), Shere—a perfect Mecca in itself for 
students of old domestic architecture “ with 
pierced traceried barge-boards of fifteenth 
century date—Gomshail, Albury, Abinger, 
the Horsleys, and Clandons, the Bookhams, 
Shalford, Merrow, W itley, Cobham, and Comp- 
ton: these were still very rich in half-timber 
buildings of all kinds and sizes. Ash, almost a 


suburb of Aldershot, and Worplesdon ‘contained 


“(Bexon,”4Bredgar,’ Kent. 
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a number of timber-framed houses that had 
been little noticed, though of much interest to 





the architect. In the towns there was a rich 
store in Farnham, Haslemere, Godalming, 
Guildford, Woking, Reigate, Chobham, and 


Chertsey, worthy of the closest attention both 
as to structure and fittings. The Thames-side 
parts of Surrey, though naturally modernised 
and almost suburban, still retained quite 
a number of timber houses, as at Egham, 
Walton-on-Thames, Weybridge, Kingston, 
Richmond, Putney, Wimbledon, Merton, and 
Wandsworth. Turning south again, Leather- 
head was rich in‘ancient examples (one with 
herring-bone brickwork in the panels of the 
timber framing, another with flints); so were 
Dorking and Epsom. In eastern Surrey, 
Charlwood, Betchworth, Horley, Blechingly, 
Godstone, Oxted, Carshalton, Beddington, 
Cheam and Croydon all presented interesting 
examples. In the old manor-house by Chaldon 
Church a roof and barge-board dated from the 
elatter part of the thirteenth century. Even in 





Alfold, Surrey. 


the parishes now merged in London, such as 
Mitcham, Tooting, Streatham, Clapham, Cam- 
berwell, Newington, Southwark, Bermondsey 
and Rotherhithe were many timber-framed 
houses of great antiquity, masked by com- 
paratively modern fronts. 

Sussex, taken as a whole, was also very rich 
in wooden houses—the east, perhaps, more than 
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the west. The cottage, the farm-house, the 
manor-house, the streets of her towns and 
villages—such as Old Rye and wonderful 


Mayfield—were all represented in many types 
and all dates. The thirteenth century was 
represented by fragments in Chichester, Lewes 
(Anne of Cleeves’ House), Winchelsea and Rye, 
as well as by the shell of the Old Rectory at 
Clayton; the fourteenth by the timber-built 
rectory at Sutton, near Bignor (where were to 
be seen Decorated windows of rich tracery in 
oak); Lewes—a corner house with a fine 
traceried window, c. 1310; and at Hastings 
another, perhaps of the end of the century, 
also in the side of a corner house in the Old 
Town. West Hoathly still preserved a clergy- 
house of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
with the original doorway having a pointed 
head cut out of two slabs that formed the butt- 
end of a large oak. The clay-plaster in this 
house, which had been rescued lately from a, 
state of dilapidation, and now served as a 
village museum, was in excellent preservation. 
There were many fine timber roofs of this early 
period in Chichester, as in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
the Grey Friars’ Church, the Bishop’s Palace, 
and the many old buildings in and around the 
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Dallington, Sussex. 


Cathedral Close, The clergy-house at Alfriston 
was a very complete example of a hall-house 
of the second half of the fourteenth century, 
with double-storied ends and central hall, in 
which were preserved the original doorways and 
sereen. The roof was thatched and probably 
always had been so covered. The village had 
many timber houses, including the fifteenth cen 
tury “Star Inn.” Parsonage Row, or the old 
Parsonage, at West Tarring, with its barge- board 
of tracery-work, was another good specimen of 
early half-timber construction, with a fine 
moulded breastsummer boldly bracketed out 
to carry the upper story and a recessed central 
hall in which was a projecting oriel. The 
doorways had 4-centred arches, and the roof 
retained its “healing” of Horsham slabs—a 
very picturesque form of roofing once as com- 
mon as thatch in Sussex and Surrey, of which 
many examples were still to be found among 
churches and houses. 

A very fine timber house (where Lloyd's 
Bank now stands) was pulled down about 
thirty years ago in Rye. It retained, in 1882, 


a good arched doorway with elaborately carved 


spandrels, and other interesting details. Rye 
still abounded in wooden houses, among which 
were the renowned “ Mermaid Inn,” the “ Old 
Flashing Inn,” and the very perfect Elizabethan 
Hospital, highly architectural in design. A 
small house in West-street had a front of 
ornamental timbers with curved quarterings 
and well-moulded windows of late sixteenth 
century date, All Saints-street, Hastings, had 
several quite clabofate timber houses of this 
date. The best were gone, but one or two with 
some good details remained, and also several 
with vast, steep-} ointed roofs at least a centurv 
older. Not seidom these timber houses, like 
their stone brethren, were of more than one 
date. Anne of Cleves’ House, Lewes, Was an 
instance of this, the main building being thir- 
teenth century, with a stone crypt of that date, 
while windows and a handsome stone fireplace 
were of Henry VIII's reign, and the left-hand 
wing with a back addition rather rich Eliza 
bethan, fetaining some noteworthy windows in 
that style. Perhaps the “ Middle House " in 
the famous row at Mayfield, dating from 1575 
was the richest example of this period, with its 
curved quarterings, quaintly ‘ arved barge. 
boards and beautifully moulded windows. This 
pocturesque row fivalled th: Similar row on 
the village at Chiddingstone, Kent 
There were also many wonderful old timber 
houses, such as those at Bignor, West Burton 
Hardham, Pulborough, Billingshurst, ( ocking. 
Weat Chiltington, Climping, Byworth, Pet- 
worth, Midhurst, Coombes. East Mascalls was 
af gem until its’ resteration—a Henry \ Iit house 
with later additions, Broadhurst had ngt been 
so spoiled. Also there was the lovely little 
mosted house kn@wn as Ewhurst, in Ifield 


i 


parish, near Crawley,—and the several charm- 
ing half-timber houses of the fifteenth century 
at West Ham, near Pevensey. 

Many of the photographs with which this 
lecture is illustrated were taken by Mr. P. M. 
Johnston, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Ambrose 
Boyson, Jun., and others. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 
Southport. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, the assessor in the 
competition for a war mem rial has awarded 
the premiums as follows :-— 

First premium (£250).—Messrs. Grayson & 
Barnish, Liverpool. 

Second (£200).—Mr. Harold Falkner, Farnham. 

Third (£150).—Messrs. Wilson & Jones, 
Zerners-street, W 

Portishead. 

The designs submitted by Mr. H. Stratton 
Davis, M.S.A., of 79, Northgate-street, Glou- 
cester, have been placed first by the assessor, 
Mr. (. F. W. Dening, F.R.I.B.A. The second 
and third premiums were awarded to Mr. Percy 
Turner, A.R.LB.A., 23, Bank-street, Bradford, 
and Messrs. J. C. Prestwich & Sons, Leigh, 
Lancs., respectively. Sixty-nine sets of draw- 
ings were submitted. 


Labour-saving House Competition. 

The premiums in the Daily Mail competition 
have been awarded as follows : 

First Premium (£250).—Mr. C. J. Kay. 

Second Premium (£100).—Mr. G. Berkeley 
Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 

Third Premium (£50).—Mr. E. W. Armstrong. 

Further particulars and plans are given on 
pages 34 and 35, 

Southport. 

For THE EpvcaTion COMMITTEE.—Designs 
for a secondary school. The sending-in day 
has been extended to February 7. 

Haslingden. 

For THE War MeEmorrat ComMiTTer.— 

Sending-in day, January 8. 


Cottages at Church Gate Witley. 
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A PLEA FOR STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL activities at the present 
time are roughly divided into two classes: 
commercial buildings and cottages. Since 
the Government is financing the latter class, 
it is, to a large degree, responsible for generally 
setting the standard, and suggesting the type 
of building which shall be erected. The 
standard, as regards accommodation, is com- 
pared to much of the previous work, and is 
a good one, but it would appear that sufficient 
discrimination is not being made between 
country and town districts. The policy is, 
in fact, the result of too much concentration 
upon garden-city ideals, without due regard 
to their appropriateness. 

The garden-city type of house as it is known 
to-day, was in itself the result of a violent re- 
action against the dismal monotony of long 
interminable rows of dreary houses, ranged in 
endless uniformity, ornamented with tessellated 
abominations or with vile symbols of debased 
Gothic. But these houses for the most part 
rely for their etfiect upon a certain character of 
picturesqueness, which their designers have 
sought to emulate from medieval examples 
surviving, more particularly, in the German 
towns, such as Rothenburg, Heidelburg, 
Hilderheim and Nuremburg. But picturesque- 
ness—however great its charm-—-is most 
emphatically not an architectural quality, 
but something altogether extraneous, having 
its origin in certain fortuitous circumstances 
utterly unconnected with the architectural 
merit of the building. Thus, picturesqueness 
ean never be more than incidental to good 
building. The garden-city type of develop- 
ment, with its semi-detached houses, its many 
gables, its arrangements of grouping, of closes, 
of culs-de-sac, is undoubtedly suitable under 
certain conditions, but if carried out with utter 
disregard as to the suitability of environment, 
it will be but the replacing of one monotony 
by another, of which the most that can be 
said is that the latter provides decidedly 
healthier conditions. _ But of good arehitecture 
much more must be demanded. If the garden- 
city enthusiasts be allowed full scope for their 
activities, there is a grave danger that the 
design of the street as a unified architectural 
conception will be utterly neglected and 
discountenanced. . 

The architectural charm which exists in most 
of our towns, both large and small, and which 
constitutes an endless source of pleasure to 
those who are susceptible to beauty in building, 
is to no little extent the result of infinite 
variety of forms in which the component 
building present themselves. And this variety 
is of a twofold origin. On the one hand, it is 
the result of the gradual deposit of the succes- 
sive ages, and on the other, of the versatility 
of contemporaneous activities working in 
completely anfettered and unrestricted inde- 
pendence of each other. To-day, however, 
the situation is changed, the policy, although by 
no means controlled, is guided by a central 
authority, and moreover by an authority which 
does not seem to regard with much sympathy 
any designs which do not conform to the 
garden-city ideals. 

Never was there a more erroneous sup- 
position than the one which seems to exist 
to-day; that every man requires the partial 
exclusion such as can only be offered to him 
by the semi-detached house standing in its own 
plot of land: that he is no longer concerned 
with the pleasure of the broad-flagged pave- 
ment, upon which he can hear the beat of his 
own footsteps, with the light in the shop 
window, with the gossip of the street, with, 
indeed, the congeniality of friendly intercourse 
in hours of leisure such as can only be provided 
by a house having direct access to the street. 
Such a house does not seek the protection of the 
forecourt and the gravelled path approach ; 
adjuncts which are certainly not desired by 
every tenant. It is platitudinous to speak 
of the diversity of human nature, but those 
who would have all houses built to one model 
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15th Century House, Bignor, Sussex, with panels of plaster, flints and brick 


seem unaware of the existence of such an 


elementary fact. 

In almost every village of even the most 
modest dimensions is to be found a main street : 
the High street as it is usually called, the 
original nucleus, around which development 
has taken place. It is a street not composed 
of semi-detached villas, nor designed on the 
rigorously scientific lines which would seek 
to separate the “ dwelling-houses” from the 
‘“‘ shopping-centre,’ but rather a delightful 
heterogeneous growth, with here and there a 
shop front of exquisite design to allure the 
unwary customer. To live in this street 
the centre of local activity—many are willing 
to forego. the greater seclusion which this 
latest form of development offers. It is 
only necessary to think of the small towns 
in Somersetshire, Warwickshire and Bedford- 
shire—the latter county containing some of 
the most beautifully designed shop fronts 
in the whole of England—in order to realise, 
how differently the same subject has been 
treated in different ages and localities. Con- 
ceive then, the inestimable loss to our national 
architecture if all such streets were ultimately 
to yield to the designer of garden cities. 

There can be no reason why some of the 
housing schemes, which are now being carried 
out, should not provide for development on 
these same successful lines, conforming, how- 
ever, to the newest standards in connection 
with internal planning and equipment, by 
prolonging the perspective view of the High- 
street with a single block, of say some half- 
dozen houses, their warm brick work, white 
paint and long unbroken cornice, harmonising 
ever so pleasantly with the existing work. 

The justification for this plea becomes even 
greater in the case of the town, for even here 
the garden city enthusiast stubbornly and 
unreasonably upholds his objection both to the 
tenement or flat dwelling and to development 
by means of the terrace. Blocks of four houses 
he will tolerate, and he will even occasionally 
consent to a block of six, but there, quite 
illogically, his concessions end. It would be 
better had he inherited some of the perspicacity 
which characterised his ancestor some 
hundred years ago, whose contribution towards 
the solution of the sumewhat similar housing 
problem of his day remains with us yet, in the 
shape of the many squares, which 
a never-ending source of delight both to the 
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polls sen the present demand 
is for a much smaller type of houge than is to be 


found in the average London square. There 
are, however, excellent examples of squares, 
containing houses of just the sizes which are 
to-day so urgently required. Edwardes- 
square is a perfect example of a spacious London 
square, containing houses, which, eliminating 
the basement, are of just the needed size. 
The demand for an adequate open space is 
met by the large central garden, which is 
possibly a more appropriate method of satis- 
fying it, in the case of a city, than the ubiqui- 
tous forecourt and back garden. Each side 
of the square is treated under one roof as a 
complete architectural unit. There can be no 
reason, beyond insular prejudice, why a similar 
treatment should not be extended to flat and 
tenement dwellings. This must not be inter- 
preted as a suggestion that the problem of the 
twentieth century is only to be solved by 
imitating the work of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, good as this is universally admitted 
to be, for each period and district has its own 
particular and indigenous difficulties which 
require their individual solution, but rather 
that development should take place along 
traditional lines, satisfactory to the particular 
local requirements. 

It will be objected that at the present time, 
owing to the high cost of road construction, the 
expense of developing on lines which utilise 
only half the available frontage is prohibitive 
A reply to this criticism is that there are other 
classes besides the artisan classes who desire 
housing accommodation, and who are more- 
over willing to pay an economic rent. 
Admitting, however, that development by 
means of the square must be the pleasant 
exception rather than the rule in large towns, 
there can be no adequate objection to building 
houses in terraces, provided that each house has 
sufficient frontage to enable it to dispense 
with the unhealthy back projection, and 
sufficient space both at the back and front to 
obtain enough sunlight and air. 

Certain it is that the housing problem” will 
not be properly solved unless the official mind 
evinces a greater flexibility in dealing with the 
matter. For unless some change occurs, 
fragments of garden-cities will spring up in and 
around every town and every village, and 
building will encroach with alarming rapidity 
upon land which should be preserved for other 
ee has been truly said that in 

may be read the history of a 
nation, and we look back now and see in the 
architecture of the middle period of the last 
century the evidence of the soulless outlook 
of that great. commercial and industrial age. 
Let not "appeased read in our present efforts the 
lamentable results of excessive bureaucratic 
and versatile 
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CITIES OF OLD SPAIN—II. 


TOLEDC—THE CITY OF THE CHRISTIANS. 
By Setwyw Barvros, M.A. 


Ix the first of these articles (January 3, 1919) 
we considered To's40 as a Moorish city, and 
studied those fascinating survivals of Moorich 
art which, as I then pointed out, make this 
old city such a valuable introduction to the 
art of the Palaces of the Alcazar of Seville 
and the Alhambra at Granada. We have now 
to consider Toledo as a Christian city; and I 
will ventare to assert that from this point of 
view her architecture will be found of no less 
value and interest. ‘ 

The end of the Mocrish power in Toledo 
came but a few years after the fall of the 
Saxon kings in England before the Norman 
conqueror; both these events mark the 
victorious advance of the feudal ch valry of 
Europe against a looser and less efficient 
organism. In 1085, Alfonso VI, King of 
Leon, entered Toledo with his Christian knights, 
upon Sunday, May 25, passing, as we have 
seen, the old Mosque of Bib-el-Mardém, now 
the Church of the Christ of Light. His treat- 
ment of the conquered city was as generous 
and politic as had been that of the Moors under 
Tarik and Musa. The Jews, Mussulmans and 
foreigners continued subject to their own codes 
and tribunals; but, as Mr. Calvert points out 
“while the Mozarabe, or native, of Toledo 
clung to the old Fuero Juego, or Visigothic 
lew inherited from his fathers, the Castilian 
and Leonese expected to be ruled according 
to the rougher, ruder code of their warrior 
counts and kings... . Each had an Alcalde 
of its own, subject, however, to the Alcalde 
Mayor, named by the King,” while another 
important concession was that the Muslim 
subjects of Alfonso in Toledo should have the 
free and exclusive use of their own Mosques, 

Among the numerous churches which soon 
came to be built in Toledo, now the capital of 
this new Spain, and—as she still is to this 
day—the Metropolitan See of the Catholic 
Church in that country, there are three to 
which I shall devote especial attention. These 
are: the great votive church of San Juan de los 
Reyes, the Cathedral of Toledo, and the noble 
Hospital of Santa Cruz, now being transformed 
into a museum worthy of the old city. 

The great Franciscan church of San Juan 
de los Reyes was commenced in 1476 by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and dedicated to the 
Apostle St. John, in thanksgiving for their 
victory at Toro over the Portuguese. It was 
originally destined to be a mausoleum for the 
Kings of Spain, then taking her place among 
the great European States; but the conquest 
of Granada gave that city a superior claim to 
this honour, although San Juan was decorated 


with the rusty chains which had once held 
Christian captives within Moorish dungeons. 
The result of these changes of programme is 
a church magnificently planned and com- 
menced, but incomplete—or completed to its 
loss within a later age; but even so, as a 
specimen of late Spanish Gothic art it deserves 
our study, and almost merits the praise of 
Thedphile Gauthier, although we may question 
the accuracy of his criticism when he said 
that “ Gothic Art had produced nothing more 
suave, more elegant, more fine.”’ The interior 
of the church is composed of a single nave 
with side chapels, and at the junction of nave 
and transept is an octagonal cupola resting 
on four pillars. The altar, with a fine Retabio, 
belongs to the later Renaissance period, but 
the attraction of the whole building is the 
profusion of Gothic tracery and carving which 
covers galleries, pillars and walls. Among the 
heraldic devices the eagle, symbol of St. John 
the Evangelist, and the initials, devices and 
coats-of arms of the Catholic Sovereigns— 
“Los Reyes,” Ferdinand and Isabella—con- 
tinually reappear; and one feels that had the 
church been completed on the lines originally 
planned it would have been a marvellous 
example of the later and somewhat florid 
Spanish Gothic. 

The Convent of the Franciscan monks 
attached to it was mercilessly pillaged by the 
French invaders in 1808—who used the church 
just described as a stable—and has been con- 
verted into a provincial museum; but the 
cloisters of San Juan escaped unscathed, and 
have now been effectively restored at very 
great expense. The accompanying illustration 
will give some idea of the beauty and richness 
of these cloisters. Restoration in these cases 
is generally a doubtful blessing, because, however 
careful and accurate, it must destroy the texture 
or patina of the old stone work; but the 
eloisters, as they stand, are marvellously rich 
in detail and beautiful in design, and quite 
undeserving of the strictures of Murray's 
Guide-Book, which says of this restoration : 
“The work has been barbarously performed, 
and the cloisters now look like a wedding 
cake.” 

When Toledo became Christian and the 
capital of Catholic Spain, it was felt—and, | 
think, rightly—that its Cathedral Church 
should be entirely independent of those Moorish 
influences from which, however attractive, 
the country was even then freeing itself. The 
Cathedral of Toledo is Gothic and “ may be 
said to embody the ideals of Old Spain—of the 
young fighting nation who looked forward ” ; 
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Tower and Street of Santa Magdalena, 
Toledo, 


and being Gothic it seems more than likely 
that a French architect—probably Pierre le 
Pierre—was employed on the first design of 
the building, which took from 1270-1425 to 
complete. The centre of this vast Cathedral, 
which is unequalled in Spain, is occupied by 
the choir, enclosed by walls and cloisters, and 
at one side by its magnificent reja; and in 
this enclosure, which surrounds the choir, 
we may trace out the influence of all styles, 
from the earlier and later Gothic to the late 
Barocco or Chusrigueresque of the seventeenth 
century, in the famous and much-criticised 
Trans parente. 

The choir within is one of the wonders of 
Spanish religious art, enriched by a screen, 
lecterns and stalls; and the screen itself, 
carried on fifty-two columns of jasper and 
marble, encloses the choir on the three sides. 
The stalls of Toledo Cathedral have been well 
described as triumphs of the carver’s aft. 
The under stalls, carved in 1495 by Maestro 
Rodrigo, represent the campaigns of Ferdinand 
and Isabella against Granada, and among 
these scenes of medieval battle—one of which 
is included among the illustrations—appears 
the surrender of the Alhambra. The upper 
tier of stalls, in walnut wood with single figures 
of Saints, carved half a century later by 
Berrugurete and Vigarny, form an admirable 
contrast to these last. The inscription referring 
to these two great craftsmen tells us that then 
their genius was here in rivalry, as will later 
be opposed the judgment of spectators— 
“ Certaverunt tum arti cum tngenia: certabunt 
semper spectatorum judicia.”’ 

What we feel is that in these fifty succeeding 
years the genius of the Renaissance had pene- 
trated to Spanish Art, and expressed itself>— 
in contra-distinetion to those earlier acenes of 
Moorish warfare—with greater sim icity of 
treatment, and a delicacy and Per a skill of 
modelling which would worthy of Cellini 
himself. There are thirty-five of these seats 
by the Spanish Master, and thirty-six by his 
Burgundian rival, Philip Vigarny. The seats 
themselyes are separated by marble columns 
of red jasper, and near them in the centre of 
the choir are the great reading desks of gilded 
bronze, with friezes from the Bible story in 
relief by Nicholas de Vergara and his son 
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Doorway to Cloisters, Toledo Cathedral. 


and the magnificent brass lectern (1646) upheld 
by a great eagle with outspread wings. 

From the choir we pass to the High Chapel 
or Capilla Mayor, which occupies the eastern 
end of the nave. In front of this is the superb 
railing, corresponding to and contemporary 
with that of the choir; which screens off the 
splendour of the chapel itself, whose magnificent 
Retablo rising to the roof is one of the glories 
of the Cathedral. Here, again, Philip Vigarny 
was at work, assisted, however, by his brother 
and other masters. This Retablo is of wood 
elaborately decorated, gilded and crowded 
with figures, the whole being crowned by a 
colossal Crucifix. Around the High Altar, 
placed in Gothic recesses, are the Royal tombs, 
and to its left “the sepulchre more glorious 
than those of any kings,” of the great Cardinal 
Mendoza, erected by order of Isabel the 
Catholic. 

Behind the High Altar is the famous T'rans- 
parente, a Baroque work of the eighteenth 
century, designed at that time by Narcisco 
Tomé, whom Murray calls “the heresiarch of 
the Churrigueresque."’ Created in violation of 
all the beautiful Gothic detail and sentiment 
of this interior it is impossible to defend it, 
and at the same time impossible not to admire 
its audacity. I have previously noted the 
tendency of Lorenzo Bernini and his followers 
to introduce theatrical effects of lighting into 
their sculpture. It is evident that to get his 
effect the architect Tomé deliberately cut away 
part of the Gothic screen in order to bring a 
strong top-light upon his figures. To conceal 
what he had done he placed around this window 
certain figures painted and modelled in stucco, 
which are artistically: indefensible; but the 
result, especially as seen in the morning light, 
of the marble screen which encloses this end 
of the High Altar is extraordinarily brilliant. 
It has been condemned, very naturally and 
very properly, by English admirers of the 

Gothic ; and Murray alludes to “ this fricassee 
of marble in which the plunging figure of San 

is prominent with his legs kicking 
But the marvel is 
that it really does not clash more violently 
than it does with the fine Gothic work into 
which it was recklessly and unjustifiably 
introduced ; and the reader will be able, from 
the illustration given, to judge of this, and of 
the really high technical skill of the sculpture 
entirely Baroque in its sentiment—which was 
introduced, whose vandalism we must condemn, 
whose brilliant audacity one may be permitted 
to admire. 
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It would far exceed the limits of this article 
if I were to describe in detail the many chapels 
—the Chapel of San Ildefonso, the Capilla de 
Santiago, that of Santa Leocadia, the Capilla 
de los Reyes Nuevos, the Capilla de la Trinidad, 
the Chapel of San Juan, or of the Canons, and of 
Teresa de Haro— which surround the great 
Cathedral and add to its beauty. I will only 
mention the Chapter House, or Sala Capitular, 
with its wonderful artesonado ceiling, the 
Sacristy, with its paintings by Greco and Goya, 
and a ceiling painted in fresco by Luca Giordano, 
and the Chapel of San Juan which is the store 
house of the Cathedral Treasure. 5 

The riches contained, in the shape of gold.- 
smith’s work and actual precious stones within 
this one small room of Toledo Cathedral, almost 
surpass belief. We must remember that the 
New World was mercilessly pillaged by its first 
Castilian conquerors; and that Toledo Cathe- 
dral, as the Metropolitan Church of Spain, 
probably had the pick of the loot. Its climax 
is reached in the mantle of the “ Virgin del 
Sagrario,” which is probably the most costly 
piece of embroidery which exists in the world. 
Its material is twelve yards of cloth of silv-r, 
covered with gold, and stiff with pearls and other 
precious jewels. In its centre is an ornament 
of amethyst and diamonds, and among the other 
jewels which are introduced at intervals round 
the mantie appear emeralds and rubies of great 
size,. and priceless value, while around its 
border are rows of large pearls. This is only one 
among many pieces of elaborate jewelled 
embroidery within the’ Treasury. The most 
important piece of goldsmith’s work is the 
“* Custodia”’ or Shrine, in the form of a Gothic 
Temple eight feet high, and containing no less 
than two hundred and sixty statues, all finely 
carved; within this tabernacle the “ Viril,”’ 

from which the Host is displayed, had been 
made from the first gold brought back from the 
New World—that gold that was to give Spain 
such immense riches, and to prove perhaps the 
very source of her later decay. 

The vestnfents of Toledo Cathedral, belong 
ing mostly to the XVth and XVIth centuries, 
are in the Sagristia ; without of course realising 
the money value of the jewels they form prob- 
ably the finest collection of vestments in the 
world. There are forty complete sets, each 
set containing a Chasuble, a dalmatic, cope, 
altar frontal, and other small pieces. 

Lastly, as we leave the Cathedral, the cloisters 
—cool, spacious and silent with that wonderful 
silence of these old Spanish cities—filled in 
their central space with delightful greenery, 
and decorated on their side walls with really 
fine frescoes by Francisco Bayeu, Goya's 
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brother-in-law and master, form our last 
recollection of this wonderful Cathedral, unique 
in Spain and in the world. ; 

The last building which I propose to mention 
is the Hospital of Santa Cruz (Holy Cross), 
built between 1494 and 1514, and designed by 
its founder, Cardinal Mendoza, as a hospital 
for foundlings. This building is constructed 
on a vast scale and in the Renaissance style ; 
its design and carvings being due to Enrique 
de Egas of Brassels. In style it really repre- 
sents a transition from the florid later Spanish 
Gothie to the Renaissance; and the richness 
of the carvings in a creamy white stone is very 
remarkable. 

To be admired above all, is the superb portal 
which meets as as we enter the enclosure, having 
passed under the Moorish arch of the Zocodover. 
This doorway is covered with beautiful reliefs 
representing, amid a maze of delicate ornament, 
the Adoration of the Cross by St. Helena, the 
Espousals of St. Joachim and St. Anna, the 
four Cardinal Virtues, and the figures of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and of the founder himself, 
Cardinal Mendoza, with two pages bearing the 
mitre and helmet of this great warrior prelate. 

Within we find a building cool, spacious, 
and admirably designed, with a vast patio 
or central courtyard, surrounded by a double 
arcaded gallery with marble columns. The 
chapel itself in the form of a cross is of vast 
dimensions, and the wide arches contrast 
with the Moorish horseshoe design and with the 
pointed Gothic, giving 4 sense of immeasurable 
spaciousness and dignity. The inner doorway, 
almost as rich in ite carving as the outer portal 
but of black marble, and the fine ceiling within 
of artesonado design are points to be noted ; 
while on the upper floor of the building itself 
on the other side of the patio and chapel there 
are hundreds of bedrooms, now restored and. 
available for use if needed. 

This simple fact will perhaps convey to the 
reader some idea of the vast and lavish scale on 
which this great hospital was designed by the 
Cardinal, its founder. After having been 
allowed to fall into some decay it is now being 
carefully restored, with a view of forming 
there a great museum for the City of Toledo 
which should include not only paintings, but 
sculpture, objects of historical interest and «a 
fine library. The idea is an excellent one, and 
the building and site—-fully accessible, yet just 
without the main square of the city and com- 
manding a magnificent panoramic view over 

the rurrounding country—could not be sur- 
; it is only to be hoped that the restora- 
tion, which has now been in progress for several 
years and is expected, as I am told, to take some 





Detail of Choir Stalls in Toledo Cathedral. 
(Ferdinand and his Knights attacking Granada). 
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twelve years longer, will follow faithfully the 
lines of this grand old building, and preserve, 
without altering in asity way (which would be 
o fatal and fundamental mistake) its original 
character. 

If this is done I believe that Toledo will 
acquire in her new museum an asset of the 
greatest artistic as well as financial importance ; 
though what use she is to make of the hundreds 
of available bedrooms, which would accom- 
modate a small army of custodians, I will not 
attempt here to discuss. 

For Toledo, “ the crown of Spain, the light 
of the whole world, free from the time of the 
mighty Goths "—as she was described by one 
of her own citizens—is essentially an art city, 
and « city of the past. She is no longer a 
capital, and—perhaps happily for us—has left 
to Madrid the noise, the t, the crowd, the 
smart shops and the aspect of modernity which 
are a feature of that brilliant but very exhaust- 
ing capital. Toledo, wiser and perhaps happier, 
sits enthroned above her mighty river, girdled 
by her circling walls and old Moorish towers— 
and dreams of her ancient and immemorial 
grandeur. But it is as a great art city that 
she can and ought to live; and this aspect of 
her life should prove both a fruitful source of 
interest to the world without and of revenue 
te herself. 

It is from this point of view that such a 
museum as could be affordéd by this wonderful 
* locale” of the Hospital of Santa Cruz, which 
could be made not merely a provincial museum— 
such as Toledo already possesses—but one of 
the greatest museums of the world, is of 
incalculable value and importance ; and it will 
be my object, if this and the preceding article 
should appear in the form which I propose 
within the pages of the Huilder—to take care 
that this suggestion is brought directly before 
the notice of the authorities within this wonder- 
ful city of old Spain. For Toledo, which 1 have 
now described, both a year ago in her Moorish, 
and now in her equally wonderful Christian 
buildings, is one of the great art cities of the 
world, as individual as Siena in her intimate 


- appeal, and as unspoilt hitherto by the worser 


influences of modernity. 

I visited her, and wrote these notes, which I 
now conclude, when the whole frame of Europe 
was convulsed by war; and in those days she 
seemed to me a haven of peace, haunted by 
beautiful old memories. 


(All rights reserved.) 
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Sion Hill, Thirsk, Yorks. 
Mr. Water E. Brirercey, F-.S.A., Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The Builder ’’ Calendar. 


With this issue we give our usual calendar 
The subject illustrated this year is old Wych- 
street, from a water-coloyr drawing by Sir 
Ernest George, A.R.A. Some notes on old 
Wych-street and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood are given on another page. 


Office Buildings in the City. 


The interior shows the treatment of the 
entrance hall for a large block of offices in the 
City. It will be in stone and bronze as shown 
upon the drawing, with gallery to the first floor. 
The architect is Mr. Edwin Cooper, F.R.1,B.A. ; 


The New Westminster Hospital, 
Common. 


This hospital, which is to be erected on the 
north side of Clapham Common, is designed for 
525 beds. The existing building frontage lines 
on the south side have been retained, thus 
allowing of a strip of garden between the ends 
of the wards on this side and the public road. 
The blocks have been designed so as to obtain 
the maximum of sun and air, and the plan has 
been arranged to allow of easy administration. 
All the blocks are reached on both sides from 
one main central corridor, and all the administra- 
tive offices are arranged midway between the 
floor pavilions. In the central block, the 
secretarial offices and board-room, matron’s 
offices, linen-rooms, chapel, visiting medical 
staff rooms and students’ waiting-rooms, are 
on the ground floor; on the first floor are the 
resident medical officers’ sitting and bedrooms 
and the dining-room for nurses. The servants’ 
bedrooms and the kitchen, to serve the whole 
hospital, are on the top floor. The out-patients’ 
department, on the ground floor of the north- 
east pavilion, consists of waiting-hall for 25 
patients, six consulting rooms, operating theatre 
and other rooms. On the ground floor of the 
south-east pavilion is the casua:ty department, 
consisting of surgeries for males and females, 
medical officers’. and sisters’ rooms, small 
isolation wards and waiting-room. The electri- 
cal and massage departments, special bathrooms, 


Clapham 


gymnasium, &c., are on the lower ground floor, * 


below the casualty department. The boiler- 
house and engine-rooms are in the basement 
under the out-patients’ department, all pipes 
and mains being in a subway under the main 
corridor. 

The ward pavilions are 80 ft. apart, and placed 
almost a y north and south. The pavilions 
are three stories high, each floor containi 
twenty-four beds, with ward kitchen, sisters’ 
room, test-room, lihen-room, milk larder, 
patients’ clothes-room, bathroom, and usual 
Sanitary offices. Each pavilion has a large 





balcony facing south and a fire exit at each end. 
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The flat fire-proof roofs can be used as open-air 
wards. All corridors are well lighted and the 
cross corridors have an end window. The four 
operating theatres have due north and top 
lighting. Provision has been made for a large 
medical school and in the future for a nurses’ 
home. 

Messrs. H. Perey Adams and Charles H. 
Holden are the architects. 


A National Memorial. 

We give this week two illustrations recently 
shown by Mr. C. Stanley Peach, F.R.I.B.A., 
at the Royal Academy War Memorial Exhibi- 
tion, and in our next issue we hope to give 
some particulars of his suggestions. On 
another page Mr. Peach puts forward some 
considerations upon which the decision as to a 
national memorial must depend. 


Victory House, Kingsway. 

This building is designed to provide addi- 
tional accommodation for the offices of the 
Public Trustee. 

The general contractors are Messrs. W. F. 
Blay, Ltd.; of Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., and 
Dartford. The front is in Portland stone by, 
Messrs. Wallis, of Maidstone, with metal 
windows by Messrs. Williams & Williams. 
The structural steel is by Messrs. Dorman, 
Long & Co., and designed by Mr. H. F. Smith, 
consulting engineer, Harrow. The building 
has two electric passenger lifts by Medways ; 
the floors are by Diespeker. The entrance hall 
is in marble, for which the contractors are 
Messrs. Carter & Co., Ltd.; who are also tiling 
the staircases and lavatories. The heating and 
hot water supply is by Messrs. Z. D. Berry & 
Son, Westminster, to the design of Mr. A. H. 
Barker. The cast-iron work is being executed 
by Messrs. Wilmer & Son, and the artificial 
stone staircases by Messrs. Malcolm McLeod ; 
the lantern lights are being executed by Messrs. 
Luxfer, of 16, Hill-street, E.C.2. 

The building occupies the centre of a mass 
of buildings of varying design, and is somewhat 
higher than the adjoining buildings. The 
whole building was conceived after the Armistice 
and has already nearly approached the roofing 
stage. 

The architects are Messrs. Trehearne & 
Norman, of 68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 


Princes House, Kingsway. 


This is an office building, and is designed 
with its main lines to take its proper place as 
part of a general composition of street. archi- 
tecture amongst the neighbouring buildings. 

The general contractors are Messrs. W. F. 
Blay, Ltd., of Dowgate-hill, London, E,C., 
and Dartford. The front is in Portland stone 
by the United Stone Firms, Ltd., with metal 
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Staircase and Outer ®Hall, Sion Hill, Thirsk, Yorks. 
Mr. Water H. Brrercey, F.S.A., Architect. 


windows by Messrs. Humphries, Jackson & 
Ambler, Ltd. The structural steel is by 
Messrs. Drew, Bear, Perks & Co., Ltd. The 
building has two electric passenger lifts by 
Messrs. Marryatt & Scott. The floors are by 
Diespeker. The entrance hall will be lined 
with marble by Mes&rs. Farmer & Brindley. 
Tiling to staircase and lavatories is by Messrs. 
W. B. Simpson & Sons. The cast-ison work 
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is being executed by Messrs. Wilmer & Son, 
and the artificial stone: staircases by Messrs. 
Malcolm McLeod, while the lantern lights are 
being executed by Messrs. Luxfer, of 16, 
Hill-stréet, E.C.2.. Mr. H. F. Smith, of Harrow, 
is consulting engineer for constructional steel, 
and Mr. A. H. Barker for heating and hot water. 
The architects are Messrs. Trehearne & 
Norman, of 68, Lincoln Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
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Blue Bell Inn, Ingleby Cross, Yorks. 








Coney Hills Farm, Gilling, Yorks, 
Mr. Watter H. Barertey, F.S.A., Architect. 
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Sion Hill, Yorkshire. 


This house was erected in 19,2 for Mr. Percy 
Stancliffe on the site of a house erected about one 
hundred years ago, which has been pulled down 
to make way for it. The estate, until recently, 

to a branch of Lord Harewood’s family, 
and is about four miles from Thirsk, in a richly 
wooded neighbourhood, through which the 
river Wiske winds. The new house is planned 
so that the principal rooms all get as much 
sunshine as possible and face the gardens and 
river, and several of the windows command 
fine views of the Vale of York and the Hamble- 
ton Hills, The house is built with 20 in. thick 
cavity walls, the outer facing being of 2 in. 
thick, red, hand-made bricks, and the roofs 
are covered with thick, red, hand-made, sand- 
faced tiles. The entrance hk is of Portland 
stone, which is also sparingly for win- 
dow -sills, strings, ete. The interior is treated 
in « simple but effective manner. The architect 
is Mr. Walter H. Brierley,of York, and the 
builder Mr. Thomas Lumsden, of Newcastle. 

We shall give further flustrations of the 
house in a subsequent issue. 


Farm Heuse and Cottages at Gilling, Yorkshire. 


This farmhouse and cottage were erected in 
1917 for Mr. W. 8 Hunter, of Gilling Caste. 
They are built of local stone and roofed with 
Yorkshire pantiles. Mr. Wm. Anelay, of 
Docken Hill, Doncaster, was the contractor for 
the farmhouses, and the cottages were erected 
by the estate workmen. 

Mr. Walter H. Brierley, of York, was the 
architect. 

Blue Bell Inn, Ingleby. 

This inn was erected fur Sir Hugh Bell, and is 
situated at Ingleby Cross, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, and lies on the east side of the 








main road between Thirsk and Yarm, in de- 
lightful country at the foot of the, Cleveland 
Hills. The buildings are so planned that the 
rooms for the travellers and innkeeper catch the 
best of the day’s sun, and with stabling forming 
@ fore-court sheltered from the north and east 
winds, which sweep this countryside in winter. 
The ground floor provides a common room with 
an ingled fire, a bar parlour, and the inn- 
keeper's living-rooms, and the first floor pro- 
vides a large room for meetings, rent days, &c. 
‘here is ample staple accommodation. The 
elevations have been simply treated, the walls 
being of local stone and the roofs covered 
with rich, red, hand-made pantiles; the whole 
has already weathered into its natural setting. 
The work was carrie! out by Mr. J. T. Tarran, 
of Enterpen, and Mr. Walter H. Brierley, of 
York, was the architect. 


Kensington (Mary-place; Hcusing Scheme. 

‘he cottages have been designed im accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Ministry of 
Health. The number of cottages was fixed by 
the Council, the approximate frontage of each 
being thus determined. Owing to the con- 
fined nature of the site, back projections were 
undesirable, and the necessity of economy 
demanded that the treatment of the elevations 
should be as simple as possible. 

The price per cube foot is based on the 
assumption that a large quantity of material 
will be available when the site is cleared, the 
existing buildings being well built and com- 
paratively modern. The flats have been planned 
to utilise the south aspect for as many rooms 
as possible, the balcony type of plan being 
adopted partly for this, reason and partly 
because the frontage available permitted of 
three flats being provided on each floor, direct 
access to which from one staircase would have 
been difficult to arrange, due regard being pail 
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Borough of Kensington Housing Scheme. 
Mr. A. S. Soutar, architect. 


to ventilation and economy in drainage. The 
design, by Mr. Arch. 8. Soutar, was selected in 
a recent competition limited to four. 


Offices of the Crown Agents for the 
; Cobnies. 

We give this week a view, from a photograph, 
specially taken for the Builder, of the Offices 
of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Millbank, 
designed by Messrs. J. W. Simpson & Maxwell 
Ayrton. In our next issue we shall give illus- 
trations of the Western Annexe of the building. 


A War Memorial. 

In these days, when so many people are 
considering the most suitable way of com- 
memorating the great sacrifices which the world 
war has brought to many homes, the accom- 
panying drawings may be of interest. The 
design illustrates a portion of the war memorial 
scheme promoted by the Old Millhillians. 

In considering the nature of the proposed 
memorial, the Committe decided to apportion 
the fund towards the erection of a new Science 
Building, and a monument in memory of those 
who have so worthily served their country. 
In the latter, the idea of a Gate of Honour, 
to be used in special ceremonies in the school 
life, was the one which appealed most strongly 
to the Committee. : 

The nature of the existing school buildings 
determined the character of the design, which 
is purposely simple and refined, all suggestion of 
incorporating sculpture, alas! so often found in 
the moder: war memorials, has been rigorously 
opposed, the intention being that the monument 
should express an idea rather than any detail 
of cireumstance. 

The monument is to be built in Portland 
stone, with a coffered panelled ceiling of cedar 
wood. The gates will be bronze, and arranged 
to slide into the thickness pf the stonework. 
There will be a short inscription carved on the 
frieze of the entablature. The names will be 
recorded on the within the memorial, 
and will be habetically, 

names of those who have fallen being ilded. 

The is the work of Mr. Stanley fame, 

Colleutt & Hamp, architects, 36, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 
Toledo Architecture. 
with the article on page ed Be Bias 
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GREEK AFTERNOONS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM—I. 


By W. R. Lernasy. 


Mycen2, Crete, Troy and STONEHENGE. 
Tue Lion Gate and the doorway of the 
lreasury of Atreus "’ at Mycene, have 

been in the books for a century, but the 

explorations of the last thirty years have 
given them a new and foundational import- 
ance for the history of art. They repre- 
sent the first great European civilisation, 
which was part of a culture developed in 
the islands of the A°gean Sea and the lands 
surrounding it, with its centre at Crete 
and a strong outpost to the east at Troy. 

It is the culture to which the Homeric 

poems look back, and which underlies all 

Greek art. This 4’gean art, moreover, was 

not barbaric; it was, of its kind, amazingly 

refined and accomplished. We have in the 

British Museum the most significant parts 

of the doorway of the ‘* Treasury,’’ and 

two fragments of important sculptured 
slabs, as well as many minor objects, 
ivories, Vases, and gems, representing this 
school of art. There are also casts of th 

Lion Gate, and of fragments from Crete, 

Orchomenos and Cyprus. A study of these 

is at least a delightful architectural relaxa- 

tion, and will teach the lesson that a living 
architecture ’’ is ever fresh and direct 
thought in building. 

With the pillars and other fragments of 
the doorway of the ‘“‘ Treasury "* is shown 
a restored drawing of the whole, as well as 
i printed description, both of which need 


revision. (1) The triangular relieving spac 


above the lintel was not filled with a relief 


; 


lions, but by red marble slabs covered 


by bands of spiral decoration. Beyond the 


— 


=. are Fe 


— om 


ecnstruction.”’ 
account the 


reasons which. 1 gave a dozen years ago in 
a little study of the fragments, is the fact 
that the holes for metal fixings in the red 
slabs are for dowels and not for cramps; 
that is, these slabs were not fixed against 
wall, but as a screen. (2) In the printed 
account we are told of the great circula: 
7 Treasury "; ** This chamber is hollowed 
out of the earth in dome shape, and lined 
with regular concentric circles of squared 
masonry, narrowing gradually to the sum- 
mit.’ This was :mpossible constructively, 
for, apart from ower difficulties, the crown 
of the vault comes within a foot or two of 
the same hillside slope through which th« 
entrance passage is driven, and 
which the doorway was built. Clearly th 
whole circle for the chamber, as well as 
the straight passage, was excavated from 
As the courses of masonry wert 


against 


above, 
set in place, earth and rough stones wer: 
thrown in as a backing, rising with th: 
work and gradually spreading over thé 
‘“dome.”” This dome might doubtless b 
constructed without such backing, but com- 
parison with other analogous structures, 
some of which are of square form, show 
that the counterweighting of the outside 
was In view ;: it was essentially ‘* oversailing 

(3) On the same printed 
monument is dated 
1000 B.c., whereas 1500 is a better date. 
May | say here, with all reverence, that 


about 


the British Museum does not revise its in- 
furmation frequently enough? Every trivial 
suggestion that is made cannot be followed, 
but what 


is proved should be accepted 


a> ee 


» eo 


without delay, and even the best hypo- 
thesis up to date should be recorded.” 

It has hardly been brought out in any 
descriptions that this great doorway was 
designed and constructed aa polished marble 
werk, in which variety of colour was of the 
essence of the intention. The relieving tri- 
angle was filled with highly polished slabs 
f strong red (rosso antico, not porphyry as 
says); the pillars and lintel were 

a quiet grey-green; and the bases were 
§ strongly marked breccia. The eyes of 
the spiral deeorations in the tympanum 
seem to have been filled with coloured 
paste or glass, and on the lintel were bronze 
attachments, doubtless gilt. The polishing 
of marble was so general in AZgean archi 
that marbling is found 
in painted decorations. 

The methods of workmanship were as re 
markable as the design and the large scale 
i the work. The ordinary masonry of 
the facade was dressed down after fixing; 
at. least the fascias around the door opening 
blocks were in place, 


Perrot 


tecture umnitation 


after the 


were sund 

as is shown by the fact that the upright 
joints do not coincide with the edges and 
the sinkings. The marble work was fixed 


with metal cramps and pins, and the cavities 
for these were sunk by tubular drills. Two 
holes being made side by side, the material 
between was then cut away. A still more 
remarkable fact is brought out by an ex- 
aminati n f the rosso slabs. These 

cut to size by sawing. The waving surface 
left by th saw at the back is very similar 
t> what appeared on the backs of the Par 
thenon slabs when they were rece ntlytaken 
down. These had been cut thinner by 
Turks or Greeks employed by Lord Elgin 
to lighten them, and T am told it was done 


were 
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with twisted wire. On the edges of the 
Mycene slabs the striated markings of the 
saw are plainly visible. Another point is 
that these edges are polished for about two 
inches from the face, a method followed in 
later Greek masonry. 

It may be observed that, except with 
stones that split up easily, like slate, slab 
construction is likely to imply sawing, and 
slab construction was very general in Agean 
building; from it arose metopes and 
triglyphs. The bronze decorations, once 
studded over the dome within, are usually 
spoken of as rosettes; they were doubtless 
stars, as in Egyptian tombs. 

Close to the great doorway in the Museum 
are two fragments of slabs, waich were 
sculptured with reliefs of beasts, one of 
which was for long taken to be a lion. This 
slab is broken in such a way as to suggest 
that it might have been part of a filling 
to a triangular relieving space above a 
doorway. It will be well to put it on 
record that certain sinkings for metal 
eramps on the edges of the slab were made 
when it was formerly fixed to the wall of 
the Museum; they should now be filled up, 
as being misleading. The other fragment 
is part of an ox, and about twenty years 
agone a German scholar showed that both 
formed part of one sculptured band, which 
he called *‘ the Oxen frieze."’ Some years 
since I noticed a point which proves that it 
was rather a dado, and this is, archwologic- 
ally, of some importance, having regard to 
sculptured dadoes generally. On the top 
edge of the second piece is a dovetail sink- 
ing, which is explained by other dado linings 
found in Crete by Sir Arthur Evans; these 
had been linked through the thickness of 
the wall by wooden ties. The method arose 
by lining the bottom of crude brick walls. 
The edge of this slab is also rebated, so 
that the slabs either overlapped at the ver- 
tical joints, or there was a thicker triglyph- 
like block between each pair. This latter 
was, I think, the more probable in this 
















ease, as this slab or panel was divided hori- 
zontally through the relief, and, moreover, 
the character of the notch suggests that it 
was covered by a thicker piece. The beasts 
stand in opposite directions, and this may 
mean that they were on different sides of 
the porch in which they would have been 
placed. We thus recover an important 
sculptured dado, similar te the well-known 
Assyrian reliefs, which, I believe, followed 
the tradition of the Agean slabs. Our 
slabs were painted, as is shown by the out- 
lines of spots similar to those found on 
Egyptian paintings of cows. Perrot also 
thought that there was a trace of colour 
in the sinkings of the carving. I give 
a restoration of the relief, which was 
formerly thought to have been a lion. 
The vegetation at the back represents 
lilies. The details which exist should 
be compared with the oxen of the mar- 
vellous gold cups of Vaphio. They are so 
similar that both works must be nearly of 
one time, about the XVIth century, B.c. 
It is rather taken for granted that these 
fragments were obtained at Mycene, but 
it is possible they were found at Tiryns, or 
even Athens. The material would be some 
clue; a chip of it might be sent to Athens 
for information on this point. The slabs 
imply the existence of an important palace. 

Again I would lay stress on the compe- 
tence and civilised nature of ali the work; 
the capitals of the pillars have an elegant 
profile, and their decoration is exquisite, 
the idea of a flower on its stem was present 
to the mind of the designer, and the zig- 
zags of the shaft suggest leafage. For the 
rest the banded decoration of alternate 
mouldings and spirals, and also the rosettes, 
are taken over from pottery painting. The 
special love for rosettes in this art seems 
to have come from the ends of wooden ties 
embedded in ordinary masonry and spot- 
ting the surface all over. 

The influence of this great art epoch was 
in some degree spread over the whole of 
Furope, and even to Britain, as may be 
seen in the bronze-age weapons and pottery. 
Newgrange, in Ireland, is a tomb in the 
same tradition as the ‘ Treasury of 
Atreus."’ Stonehenge, with its rough 
wrought peristyle,* and tenoned and joggled 
construction, is, I am confident, also an 
offshoot of Agean art. Looked at architec- 
turally, Stonehenge should rather be dated 


*To avoid recognisin 
that thisis really a eteande 
and entablature, it is even 
usual to s of it as “‘a 
series of triliths."’ 
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Sketch byRailton from“ Westminster Abbey.” 
By W. J. Lortig (Seeley & Co.) 


c. 750 than a thousand years earlier, as is 
now the fashion. It is not a *‘ rude stone 
monument,’’ but a work of architecture. 
If we think of it built, as it must have been 
when first finished, fair and shining, we 
shall appreciate the fact that it was a work 
of precision, accurately set out and 
‘ scientifically "' constructed. Notice the 
tenons of the uprights which fitted into the 
stones of the *‘ entablature "’; such tenons 
are characteristic of Mycenean construc- 
tion. J have little doubt that the great 
jamb stones of the Lion Gate, as they are 
not upright but inclined, must have similar 
tenons. What appears in Stonehenge of 
refinement was present in the thoughts and 
life of the people who made it. It can 
hardly be that the earliest known work of 
wrought masonry in Europe should stand 
unrelated on a remote island in the Western 
Sea. We have strangely neglected the story 
of our own antiquities, and swept them 
aside as savage. They represent the outer 
fringe of European culture—Mycenzan, 
Greek, Roman and Christian. 


Drawing from “Histoire de L’Art dans L’Antiquite.’ 
By Perrot & Cuipiez. (Hachette & Co.) 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON 





DRAWING. 


By T. Rarries Davisoy. 


To achieve a real measure of success in any- 
thing, it is necessary to have some bravery of 
soul, some solid ground of confidence and self- 
determination, for whoever is daunted at every 
turn by fear and mistrust is lacking the sheet- 
anchor of existence. [If this is a true point of 
view with regard to the affairs of life generally, 
how especially does it apply to the pursuit of the 
art of drawing ? One has only to think over 
what one knows of the history of art, and to note 
the floods of advice and direction so freely 
offered to the student, to realise that in the very 
abundance of counsel and example the student 
is apt to lose sight of himself and his own possi- 
bilities. The head and front of all sound advice 
is contained in the Shakespearean sentence : ‘To 
thine own self be true.” If it happens that we 
have no particular self, it cannot be helped : 
but it is before all things advisable to find out as 
soon as possible if we have any especial and 
individual self. Whether written words are of 
any value to us must depend partly on our 
receptivity and power of absorption ; therefore, 
the notes here set down (which have not been 
given unsought) may not owe their ineffective- 
ness entirely to the failure of the writer! At 
least they are offered as the impressions 
gathered from a long experience and a firm 
belief that without truth as a pole-star we can 
never see the world or our art aright. They are 
addressed to students from a student who knows 
that the young (whether in years or spirit) take 
well-meant advice in a generous spirit. 

Where to begin a polished essay on drawing 
might be doubtful, but we may well leave the 
subtleties of the subject to the essayist and try 
to put down something which may help to define 
our aims, and, above all, to help and sustain our 
courage—for do we not all need good store of 
courage? Is there any artist, whatever his 
gifts may be, who does not need all his courage 
if he is to give any special message of beauty or 
distinction in face of all the wealth of art which 
the world has already produced? Besides 
which he has to face the endless array of critics, 
and the often discouraging opinions of the world 
in general. 

Though none of us can afford to ignore the 
opinions of our fellows, and would, indeed, be 
foolish to do so, I think that the opinions of 
those about us, expressed or implied, may be 
harmful unless our aims are clear and our pur- 
pose set. ~ It does not matter what we are trying 
to do, we are sure to meet much to oppose and 
discourage, whether we are painters, parsons, 
politicians or profiteers! But, having settled 
what we want to do, it is good—it is a vital 

thing—to have a big store of the pertinacity 
which is supposed to be a special quality of the 
British race. This seems to me of great im- 
portance, because it means so much in the 
development of individuality and character, 
which to the artist is all-in-all. But with a 
xood store of courage, with a genuine love of art 
‘or tts own sake, and a thorough determination 
to be honest with ourselves, we can face all the 
wonderful records of the past and our present- 
day critics with some degree of confidence, and 
even do our best to profit by them. I always 
remember being advised to go and sketch some 
certain subjects, and, having objected that they 

«d been done so finely by certain artists, being 
‘old that such an objection mattered nothing, 
and that it was the artist’s own individual 
‘xpression of anything that alone counted (this 
was Many years ago, and it has often heartened 
me in my efforts). 

During the last forty years we have seen a 
wonderful output of beautiful drawing, and 
8 eect nae ie ae Denali fn Shek te 
‘inarkable quality has appealed to a limited 
number. The dainty te 
Peonell’s series of cathedral drawings seems to 


drawings which have been sent in for the Pugin 
studentship have naturally given to the archi- 
tect a deeper and more abiding pleasure than 
these more popular drawings. But in all these we 
must recognise that the artists gave free play to 
their own individuality, and that this was the 
essential element in their success. 

We must not, of course, forget that in a boast 
ful and advertising age we are liable to mistake 
the determination for self-advertisement at all 
costs for a proper cultivation of individual gifts, 
as that might only be carrying us further from 
the truth, which is, indeed, clearly seen in much 
modern work. Neither artists nor musicians 
are wanted by the public unless they can add to 
the world’s enjoyment. They may do this, of 
course, without laying claim to any originality, 
but it needs some fresh touch behind the work to 
rouse enthusiastic public regard. But why 
should anyone deny himself his own first 
pleasure in hisart? If he does not find pleasure 
in it himself, who else is likely to do so ? 

It might seem to some of those who take the 
trouble to read these notes that this matter of 
courage is somewhat laboured, but my own 
experience tells me that you cannot over- 
emphasise its importance. The great obstacles 
to success are hesitancy and fear-——hesitancy 
to put our powers to the test, fear as to what 
others may say. This is a thraldom which 
we must clear right away, as we can make no 
real progress without freedom and courage. 
It is a useful study to work in the styles of 
others whose work is characteristic and good, 
for this may lead to the discovery of our best 
form of expression, but it is for each one to 
find that out as best he can. Deliberately 
copying the work of others may be very educa- 
tive, but there are dangers in it which may equal 
the benefits. It will surely be a test of a 
draughtsman’s powers to imitate the patient, 
clear, refined and truthful draughtsmanship of 
French artists, such as we may find in Perrot 
and Chipiez’s books, and then have a try at the 
dot and dash methods brought to such telling 
results by Railton and others. But I defy you, 

if you have a strong sense of truth, dignity, 
reserve and balance, ever to become enamoured 
of the latter or achieve any great success in 
such ways. If you are true to yourself, your 
character mit show in your drawing: to 
pretend that character or moralities have 
nothing to do with art would be to deny any 
understanding of the difference between the 


clean, jovial freshness of Randolph Caldicott’s 
figures, and the sickly morbidity of those by 
Aubrey Beardsley. The latter are, of course, 
beyond all comparison finer art—in fact, you, 
ean hardly compare them—buat some of us 
would, in such cases, have little hesitation 
in making our choice of methods. 

No one could make a hurricane sketch like 
that by Rickards here given, of monumental 
design, who had not a keen sease of architectural 
values with the power to express them in a 
most convincing way. No architect can look 
at this whirlwind sketch without realising how 
vividly it conveys the character which the 
author has shown in all his finished work, even 
almost to the contours of the mouldings which 
are not drawn at all! Courage may be closely 
allied to imbecility, we may clearly see, for 
that is what such a scribble would be except 
from the hand of an accomplished architect. 
Such a sketch is, I think, an example of undilu- 
ted courage. 

Who can say how a student with generous 
instincts shall make a choice between one 
kind of drawing and another? Yet, if he 
finally settles down to a character and style 
of his own, he must surely do it. You cannot 
draw drapery with the meticulous care of a 
Leighton, and yet hold a determination for 
freedom and breadth which would never allow 
you to give so high regard to detail. You will 
never reach a fine result in pure line drawing 
and flat decoration if your thoughts all run 
on plane values, on tones and modellings. You 
cannot be the lover of intimate, beautifully- 
dainty detail, and yet draw stuff in big, bold 
ways like a Michael Angelo; but you can, at 
least, be yourself, built up into a character 
which betrays your real sympathies. [f you 
have no beliefs and no sympathies, you will 
never get anyone to believe in you or care 
much for what you do. Even in drawing you 
can raise or lower the standard of what you 
represent. A beautiful grey monochrome with 
clean lines of detail may suggest a building of 
greater refinement and possibilities than the 
working drawings suggest—whilst a fussy, 
coarse drawing will belittle the most beautiful 
design. 

So, what you think of a building or a land- 
scape must appear in your drawing and add 
to your subject a reflection of yourself. We 
are all out for true enjeyment of life, and the 
cider our sympathies the more likely we are 
to get it, so it is unwise to affect a superiority 
to anything which conveys some message of 
beauty and truth. We begin life with enthusi- 


asm and generosity—happy are we if we can 
end it in the same way ! 





Sketch of Monumental Design by Mr. A. E. Rickards. 
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RECORDS OF ROMAN LONDON. 


During its long existence, the Builder 
has recorded discoveries which from 
time to time have been made of Roman 
remains in London, and it has been 
thought that it would be helpful and 
facilitate reference to print a summary 
of these. It will be noticed that the 
items aré arranged according to date, 
inversely from 1915 to 1847. 

One of the reasons for preparing this 
synopsis is to suggest that, as many 
small discoveries and observations must 
be made by those who are engaged in 
building in London, it is most desirable 
that these should at once be recorded. 
The least fulerum of evidence may be 
sufficient to upset a vast mass of ill- 
founded theory. The underground story 
of London was long neglected, and we 
eannot afford to let slip one link of 
evidence. Thus, in the erection of the 
new hotel by Piccadilly dip it was found 
that the site is over the course of the 
old stream that ran into the Thames at 
Westminster. Again, the large works 
that were recently executed in front of 
Buckingham Palace must have been 
near this same stream, and also near 
the course of the presumed ancient 
roal between Tyburn and Westminster. 
Near by, moreover, was an important 
old centre called Rosamund’s Ville, the 
name of which long survived in Rosa- 
mund’s Pond. “icence to crenellate a 
mansion here was granted ¢. 1300. 
Even if no remains of handiwork were 
discovered on this wide site. valuable 
observations must have been made of 
the character of the ground. We would 
invite anyone who has special knowledge 
of finds made in London, however un- 
important they may seem, to put them 
on record, The L.C.C. now pays some 
most praiseworthy attention ‘to the 
antiquities of London, but the results 
they obtain are not sufficiently made 
known, and the same is true of the 
acquisitions in the London museums. 
We need a Year Book, or at Jeast an 
annual Tract or Report on Old London 


W.R.L. 


Sr. Manrtin’s-te-Graxp saxp L&apevnau 
Manrxker.iIn clearing the site for the old 
G.P.O. (Smirke’s) building (1825-9), a large 
namber of Roman relics were found. As the 
result of renewed excavation there in the winter 
of 1913-14, described by Mr. F. Lambert, of the 
Guildhall Library, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
there were found Roman rubbish pits beneath 
a concrete raft; relics, mostly of first and second 
centuries ; head of a statue of Venus: intaglio 
seal of cagle and hare; Jewish coin struck in 
Palestine in the interval 132-5; gold ring with 
initial jetters Q.D.D. ; and the front of a mould 
for making medallions for pottery. Mr. Lam- 
bert's report related also to discoveries made in 
1830-}, when the site of Leadenhall Market was 
quite uncovered, and to the remains of a Roman 
house ; of walls, 6 ft., 7 ft., and 11 ft. thick, near 
Halfmoon- passage (now occupied by the market 
avenue to Gracechurch-street) ; a wall 12 ft. 7 in. 
thick, lying for 150 ft. almost due cast and 
west, and a solid brick pier 6f Roman construc- 
tion, 10 ft. by 6ft., and 3ft. 4in. high. In 
Gracechurch-street, in 1912, Roman foundations 
were discovered on the site of the Mercaatile 
Bank of India, 3%ft. below ground, at the 
street's north end, vestiges indicative of a large 
publie building ; and beneath the site of Nos. 

7-41, @ Roman well about 20 ft. deep and 
3 ft. 6 in. diameter, at a depth of 27 ft., was un- 
earthed. (February 26 and March 12, 1915.) 


Lower Tuames Streer.— Bunning, the archi 
tect (1848-9), induced the Building Committee 
of the Coal Exchange to preserve and render 
accessible the hypocaust and thermal] chamber 
below the foundations of the building. Feb- 
ruary 19, 1915.) 

In digging for a foundation at No. 125, 
between Fish-street-hill and Pudding-lane, 
there were found the base of the Roman 
Wall, resting upon long and thick timber- 
baulks laid crosswise, with pointed piles 
spaced beneath them, the masonry being of 
three courses of rough rag and sandstone capped 
with two courses of yellow bonding-tiles, all 
encased in reddish mortar, 3 ft. high, 10 ft. wide, 
and at a depth of 24 ft. below the surface of the 
existing pavement. (January 19, 1912. 

sevis Marks.—Roman pottery and urns 
were discovered 25ft. below the rowlway. 
(September 19, 1908. 

Amerntca SQUARE, MINORIES In sinking 
foundations for offices on the sites of Nos. loand 
16, a piece of the Wall was discovered in an 
excellent state of preservation, about 40 ft. 
long, 8 ft. 6in. wide; a portion was to have 
been preserved. 1908.) 

Dr. Philip Norman's lecture on the situation 
and extent, 332 acres, of Roman London 
convergence of the Roman roads to London ; 
the West, la'terly New, Gate proved to be 
Roman when the prison was pulled down, 
1903-4. (Feb. 22, 1908.) 

Curist § Hosprran Sire anp Kina Epwarp 
Srrerer.—In clearing the ground for the new 
G.P.O., “ King Edward VII Building,’ )there were 
discoveredabout 400 ft. of the substructure of the 
Wall, with two rounded bastions (one being at the 
angle of the return southwards to New Gate) and 
lying along the axis of the school dinner-hall (by 
John Shaw, 1825-9), 7 ft. wide at 2 ft. below 
ground, and going to a depth of 16ft.; at the 
Ditch (the boys’ northern playground), 75 ft. 
wide at surface, 35 ft. at bottom : coins, bone 
skates, pottery, cinerary urns, &c., l 


(Sept mber 5, 


were aiso 
found; much of the Wall was destroyed by the 
workmen. (February |] and 29, 1903.) 

New Gate.—Dr. Philip Norman's lecture on 
* Roman London,” and substructure of the 
toman Gate, unearthed 18 in. below the pave- 
ment in 1903-4, for the new Sessions House. 
(February 22, 1908.) 

Cannon Srreet.—-A report was made to 
L.C.C. meeting of the discovery, on @e site of 
the new fire station, of a Roman bath; weight 
about 7 tons ; inside dimensions, 5 ft. 3 ins. by 
10 ft. Gin. (Dee. 9, 1905.) 

Jewry Street.—A fragment, 12 ft. high, 
about 20 ft. long and 9 ft. thick, was found, 
one half of its height being beneath the soil. 
The Wall here formed the boundary on the east 
side, in part, of the street, and the owner ex- 
pressed his intention to preserve it. (Nov. 18, 
1905, and Dec. §, 1905.) 

Grorce Srreet, Cevrcnep FriAans.—Dis- 
covery of a length of the Wall of which some 
59 ft. was through necessity destroyed. (May 20, 
1905.) 

Tae Tower or Lonpox.—In laying founda- 
tions of the new guard-house, on the site of 
the old “Stone Kitchen,” between Coldhar- 
bour Tower (site) in the Inner Ward and 
Wakefield Tower, about 18 ft. from the S.W. 
angle of White Tower, there were discovered 
Roman masonry, with section of squared 
hot-air flue-pipes in one fragment ; the bonding- 
tiles were remarkable as showing a section of 
three layers, namely-—an inner dark blue streak 
between *two red streaks. There was also 
exposed to view a curtain-wall, mostly of rag, 
chalk, and rabble, extending northwards from 
Wakefield Tower. (June 10, 1899.) 

(Discoveries in the Tower in the past 20 years 
refute the commonly rehearsed statement that 
the keep was built on or across the Wall; the 
line of the Wall passes beneath Bowyer Tower 
into the Inner Ward to Wardrobe Tower (site) 
and so to Lanthorn Tower.) 

Lonpon WatL.-—Paper by Mr. F. W. Reader 
and Mr. A. 8. Kennard, read to the Royal 
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Arch*ological Institute, on “ Pile Structures 
near London-wall.”’ In an excavation in the bed 
of the Wall Brook, onthe street's north side, there 
were discovered, about 20 ft. below the surface, 
well-preserved remains of pile-structures of 
the Romano-British period that had served 
as supports for dwellings; the piles were 4 ft, 
to 6 ft. long, and 7 in. to 10 in. wide at the top. 
and joined up with planking. The large quan- 
tities of loose nails indicated that the super- 
imposed dwellings were of timber. There were 
also discovered a’remarkable enamelled bronze 
(fish-shaped), many iron implements 
and tools, the sole of a “ caliga,” studded with 
hob-nails, a lead seal incised with “ D.V.,” 
pins of bone and bronze, red “* Samian ”* and 
tiétile ware, &c., together with 
(Dec. 13, 1902.) 

Sr. Gites Wirrnovur, CrrprLecate.—Iin dig- 
ging beneath the Wall, an oval culvert of red 
brick—perbaps a drain into the ditch—in 
excellent state, was found. In 1477, the civic 
authorities repaired the fabric from there to 
Aldgate, and about the same time the Gold- 
smiths mended it from thence to Aldersgate. 
The battlements were removed from the Wall 
in the churchyard in 1803, ex impensia the 
‘Sept. 10, 1898, and Aug. 25, 


fibula 


contem porary 
' 
a great many human skulls. 


parishioners. 
1. 

Tower Hii..—Portion of ancient Wall of 
the City of London, George-street, Tower Hill, 
scheduled as a structure of “arch ological or 
historical interest,’’ to be controlled or main- 
tained by H.M. Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, is referred to. (Dec. 12, 1896.) (We 
take this to be the remains above ground in 
Trinity-place, Trinity-square. ) 

Views, by the late H. W. Brewer: “ London 
in the time of Henry VIII,” from the east, 
shows the Wall from the Tower to Bishop Gate. 
(Jan: 7, 1888.) “ Grey Friars and New Gate,” 


north-west angle, and two bastions of the 


Wall, ‘the Ditch. (April 2], 1894.) ‘* Ludgate 
in the time of Henry VIII,” the Wall at 
Ludgate and Blackfriars. (dan. 4, 1896.) 


TAHREADNEEDLE StREEtT.—Mr. Herbert Jones’ 
paper, read to the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, dealt with Roman 
remains recently discovered in the street, 
including a Roman bath, in cement, about 
30 ft. below ground, beneath Ne. 62, and 
between the Sun and the North British Insur- 
ance Offices; photographs taken of the bath 
before its destruction were shown. (April 20, 
1895.) 

Srranp Lane, Stranp.—The white marble 
linings and old Purbeck pavements of the 
adjacent so-called “Earl of Essex’s Bath,” 
were used [1893)| for lining the Roman Bath 
in Strand-lane, which was also repaired with 
the pavement of the former that stood in a 
house pulled down for the building of the 
larder of the Norfolk Hotel, Surrey-street, 
eastwards of the Roman Bath. (Nov. 10, 1894.) 

Loxnpon Wartu.—A stretch of the Wall, 
about 150 ft. long, was unearthed in the building 
of Blomfield House on the site of the Pc rtuguese 
Synagogue, at the corner of Blomfield-street, 
in the spring of 1885. It was laid upon a 
foundation of large flints, above that a course 
of rough rag, then layers of tiles, about 14 in. 
thick, next a course of rag stone, 2} ft. deep, 
to nearly the ground level; a piece of the 
Wall eastwards from All Hallows-on-the-Wall 
church hounds the gardens of some houses 
in New Broad-street ; the vestry of the church 
stands upon a bastion. (June 28, 1890; 
March 5, 1898; June 17, 1905; Sept, 2, 1905). 

In excavating on the sites of Leathersellers’ - 
buildings, Little Bell-alley, Cross Key-court, 
&c., for a new thoroughfare {Copthall-avenue] a 
pit or well, boarded, and filled with a store of 
earthenware vessels and a coin of Allectus, 
were found. By tlie Swan’s Nest Tavern, in 
Bell-alley, was found a red-brick archway, 6 ft. 
high by 4 ft. wide, staniing upon big elm-piles, 
6 ft. long, driven into the natural soil over the 
Wall Brook, the total depth of the structure 
being 18 ft. below the ground level. In the 


black soil of the river-bed, abundant relics of 
the ox, Bos Lon ifrons, horse, sheep, goat, 
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and dog, with a finely-preserved skull and tusks 
of a boar, and many butcher's knives of the 
Roman period ; a large culter, with vestiges of, 
as was conjectured, a slaughterhause, were 
discovered. A similar archway was found 
in the making of the new Leadenhall Market. 
(he article gives an illustration of one found, 
1869, with a mosaie pavement, in Bucklers- 
bury, built up of closely-jointed tile-worked 
walls upon blocks of chalk laid above the piles. 
Oct. 5, 1889.) 

Otp Jewry.—A Roman cinerary urn of 
black clay was found at the west egd of the 
site of St. Olave Jewry church. (Feb. 9, 1889.) 


ALDERSGATE.—-A length of more than 
100 ft. of the substructure was revealed in 
clearing the ground for new P.O. buildings, 


and a deep trench, sunk to its base for an ex- 
ploring party of the Society of Antiquaries, 
revealed the Wall, in goodecondition. It rests on 
a hard clay-bed. On a footing of three courses 
of stones, lies a plinth of three courses of large, 
flat, bright-red tiles, then a set-off of five 
courses of stones, capped with a double course 
of tiles; then another set-off of 2in. with 
another five courses of stone, and band of two 
tiles, as before, the construction being repeated 
four times from base to summit. The masonry 
is. of good, hard stone, like to Kentish rag, 
hammer-dressed, the core of similar stone, 
and all bedded sdlidly in hard gravel mortar, 
unmixed with pounded brick. In all the portions 
previously examined of the base of the upper 
and later fabric, the wall has been found to 
present uniformity of design and workmanship, 

May 5, 1888; Oct. 1, 1887; May 12, 1888.) 

Wormwoop Street.—Loftus Brock reports 
to British Archzologica! Association the removal! 
of part of the Wall that had served as a foun- 
dation for the houses on the east side. Nearly 
opposite to St. Bevis Marks Synagogue, the 
foundation of a circular bastion of worked 
freestone and hot bonded into the wall, were 
found. (May 28, 1887.) 

CHEAPSIDE AND WALBROOK.—Many relics 
dliseovered in various parts of the two streets 
were exhibited at a meeting of the British 
Archeological Association, including the marble 
bust of a young Roman lady. (March 12, 1887. 

LupeGaTE Hiti(SoutruStipe).—The demolition 
of the Cock Tavern for the building of Nos. 1-2, 
St. Martin’s-court, at the corner. of Little 
Bridge- [since Pilgrim] street, revealed some of 
the later wall. Migrating from High Holborn 
into what had just been constituted as the 
Ward of Farringdon Within, the Dominican, 
or Black, Friars obtained, 1282, licence to raze 
the superstructure of the Wall southwards, 
and to enclose their precincts with a wall 
westwards—largely built of the old material— 
down Pilgrim-street to the Fleet, and thence 
to the Thames-side near Water-lane. The 
King ordered the citizens to erect also a tower, 
or barbican, for his reception, next south to the 
Lud Gate. Holfar marks the tower's site on a 
plan. The tower was conspicuously depicted in 

tyther’s map, 1604, discovered after a fire 
in 1792; the remains were pulled down in the 
summer of 1889. (May 23, 1885; April 3, 
1885; and June 15, 1889, with view of the 
tower.) 

Ap Gate To Bisnor’s Garr.—Excavations 
at the corner of Aldgate High and Duke-streets, 
revealed remains of the Wall across Duke-street 
and under Aldgate. (June 20, 1889.) 

J. E. Price’s paper to the London and Middle- 
sex Arch. Soc., upon works for the Inner Circle 
Railway, referred ta the discovery of a bastion, 
containing several sculptured stones, in St. 
Mary Axe. During the last few years, portions 
of the Wall, and of the four bastions, drawn in 
the Braun and Hogenburg map, by Hoefnagel, 
of London in 1560, Roman material in 
Camomile-street, John-street, America-square, 
and Castle-street, Bevis Marks, have been 
found. A sarcophagus, 8 ft. long, and some 
Roman inscriptions, were also discovered in 
Bevis Marks. (Nov. 22, 1884.) 

Constructios OF THE METROPOLITAN 
District Ramway.—On the left bank of the 
Wall Brook, in Dowgate-hill, a landing-stage 
of Roman pavement, in tile, set upon timber 
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piles with mortised jointing, was found. 
Another pavement, tessellated, was found in 
Trinity-square garden; and at Cloak-lane 
(site of St. John the Baptist Church), and at 
Bush-lane numerous remains were discovered. 
In Seething-lane, the arms of a bronze Roman 
statne of heroic size, with coins of Nero and of 
Vespasian, were unearthed; and to the south 
of Aldgate High-street two wells were found. 
(May 3, 1884) 

3ROAD Street.—A Roman pavement was 
discovered during excavations under the site of 
the old Excise Office. The pavement was com- 
pletely cleared, and found to measure 28 ft. 
square. It was made up of bricks and squares, 
artistically combined to produce an ingenious 
whole. In the centre was a female figure on an 
animal, probably Ariacine. The pattern of the 
border was somewhat Although 
perfect, the was traceable, and 
the parts remaining were in good preservation 
The colours were black, red, and white. Repairs 


oarse, not 


whole design 


with coarser tesser were observable. The 
pavement was 13 ft. below the street. Coins 
of Hadrian, who died in 4.p. 138, were also 
found. (March 14, 1884 

Mr. A. Hall's article on the evolution of 


London from primitive roadways, as a military 
the upation ; British 
roads supplemented by Watling and Irming 
Streets from the south-eastern ports through 
vest and north-west and north 


necessity of Roman occ 


London to the 


(Oct. 13, 1883 

SovuTHWARK At a meeting of the British 
Archzxological Association, a Roman _ coin 
found in King-street was shown. [In Dr 
Rendle’s paper upon the lake dwellings, 
the author  testific that Roman remains, 
tracts of handsome villas, mosaic pavements, 


been found throughout 
ticularly along the prob- 


and burial places hav 


the Borough. and ns 


The Fleet Ditch at Holborn Bridge. 
From a Drawing made in 1841. 


to right. 





able lines of the roads as in Gwilt’s map. 
(March 3, 1883.) 

Sr. Heres’s, Brsnorscare. 
the Great, 306-337, founded the 
memory of his mother (tradition). 
1877.) 

Biackrriars,—A 
spec la’or of the II Legion, 
(August 12, 1876.) 

BUCKLERSBURY.—In excavation for the 
National Safe Deposit Co.'s premises,there were 
discovered, at a depth of 18-24 ft., coins of 
Claudius and Antoninus Pius, and each interven- 
ing reign; at 40ft., in a trench in Charlotte-1ow, 
on the bank of the Wall Brook, anarca walir, or 
boundary mark, in an oaken case, 3ft. square on 
base and piling of second century A similar 
area jnalia was found herein 1835 on the 
stream’s east bank. (January 22, 1876.) 

WrsLepox.—In a letter, Mr. C. Cooke re- 
ferred to Csar’s Camp. He said that, although 
it was believed to be a Roman Camp,its circular 
shape was opposed tothistheory. (May 25,1872, 
p. 411). In a reply to Mr. Cooke, Mr. A. Hall 
said that Casar’s Camp had been proved to bi 
post-Roman, and was attributed to the Saxons. 
He drew attention to another, and older, en- 
trenchment, called Amesbury Bank, situated one 
mile south of Epping ; this was believed to be 
of Roman origin. (June 1, 1872.) 

Povurry.—In excavating in connection with 
the formation of a new street from the Mansion 
House to Blackfriars, a Roman tessellated pave 
ment was discovered at the corner of Poultry. 
The pavement, which was in an excellent stat 
of preservation, was i7 ft. below the surface 
Foundations of Roman walls were also found 
(May 15, 1869.) 

This pavement was opened to the public for 
inspection for a time, and was to be taken to 
the City Museum. It was of a bold type and 
of geometrical pattern, with scrolls, ciré les and 


Constantine 
church in 
(June 23, 


Celsus, a 
discovered 


monument to 
was 


Looking South is Field Lane 


(By permission). 
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interlaced squares, but with no figures of any 
kind. The tessere were of five colours. In 
shape, the pavement was a m, with 
circular and had ao w ully fresh 


=. (May 29, 1869.) 
ee Tames Stxertr.—A portion of a 
Roman building was found when the Coal 


Exchange was built, and further remains were 
discovered during excavations on the east side 
of the Exchange. The second portion included 
of a hypoceust, and was at a depth of 
ies The hypocaust was nearly square, with 
a semi-circle acded at one end. The piers were 
formed of square tiles, some of which were 
broken. Portions of Roman tiles, pottery, 
lass, tessere and vessels were also found. 
The article also mentions that Roman pave- 
ments, of large boulder stones, had been found 
in streets leading to Blackfriars at a depth of 
between 11 and 12ft. Illustrations of the 
h st and other remains are _ given. 
(June Li, 1859.) 

Lowpow Wai.—Long articles describing the 
course of the old Roman Wall, and various places 
where it had been discovered. A map and 
illustrations are given. (May 12, 1855; June 9, 


1855.) 

Lepeatr Hit.—Discovery of portion of 
Roman vessel in Ludgate-hill. Illustrated. 
(March 3, 1855.) 


Paper by the Rev. T. Hugo, before the 
and Middlesex Archxological Society, 
in the course of which it is stated that London 
was utterly unknown to the Romans at the 
time of their first invasion, but, from appear- 
ances, they probably entrenched themselves 
at Wimbledon during their retreat. (Mar. 8, 
1856.) 

Towser Hi1.--Fragments of the Roman Wall 
and Roman remains were found at Tower-hill. 
Besides pieces of masonry, there were found 
a stone with an inscription, and a part of a 
capital or ornament of Roman London archi- 
tecture. (September 4, 1852.) 

Taames Srrert.-A red tessellated pave- 
ment and the remains.of a hypocaust were 
found during excavations at the Coal Ex- 
change. The warm-air chamber of the 
hypocaust was 20in. high, and consisted 
of a series of pillars, composed of 14 tiles, 
$4 in. square by 1} in. thick, and placed 1 ft. 
5 in. apart. The floor was paved and covered 
with large tiles 1 ft. ll in. by 12 in., and 2 in. 
thick. The apartment containing the warm- 
ing apparatus was semi-circular on one side, 
which projected beyond the outer wall of the 
other room, and had a recess in the wall with a 








seat for two persons. The discovery was made 
about 13 ft. below the level of Thames-street. 
(Feb. 5, 1848.) 

Haxt Sraeer.—aA piece of Roman sculpture, 
representing the Dex Matres, or Matronz, 
discovered during excavations in Hart-street, 
Cratched Friars, was lying neglected in the 
City stoneyard. (Oct. W, 1847.) 


—-> - 


THE RIVER FLEET AND 
HOLBORN BRIDGE. 


Ovr Calendar for last year, issued with our 
number of January 3, 1919, gives a view of 
Ludgate temp. Henry VIII, reproduced from 
a drawing by the late H. W. Brewer. ‘herein 
we see Fleet Bridge, * a palace and a prison on 
each hand,’ with the stream flowing through 
Holborn Valley, and so between Bridewell and 
Blackfriars into the Thames. We now show how 
it appeared, black, pestilent, obscene, eighty 
years ago at Holborn Bridge, and between Field, 
formerly Gold, Lane (to right of the spectator 
looking southward) and Field-court (to west), 
and Greyhound-court (to east), where is now 
the north section of Farringdon-street. 

In terms of the Act of 1670, 22 Car. IT, ec. 11, 
for rebuilding in the City, Wren reconstructed 
and widened the bridge—its span was about 
10} ft.—when he made the “ New Canal thence 
to Bridewell Dock. On the parapet plinth- 
course was cut the Lord Mayor's name [Sir] 
William Hookefr] {Ajnno D. 1674.” 

In his large-scale Survey of the River Fleet 
Sewer, 1817 (penes the L.C.C.) John Ogle fully 
describes the section, and says that the side wall 
he draws is 12} ft. deep to the water surface, 
and that many drains flow out of it over the 
stream. In that day stood on the banks the 
yards and shops of slaughterers, offal dealers, 
tripe and gut dressers, glue makers, &c., who 
found in that ditch a convenient discharge for 
their noisome refuse. And around in Chick- 
lane (since Upper West-street), Field-lane, 
Field-court, Greyhound-court, Swan-yard, as in 
Horwood’s big map of 1795-9, were the Old 
Red Lion in Chick-lane, and other notorious 
taverns, flash kens, thieves’ kitchens, receivers’ 
dens and the like that made the locality an 
opprobriam and a reproach; see also “ Oliver 
Twist,” J. W. Archer's “ Vestiges of Old 
London,” 1851, passim. The drawing is repro- 
duced from one made in 1841 by, we believe, 
Archer, for Anthony Crosby, whose unique 
collection for the story of the Fleet is in the 
Guildhall Library. 
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OLD WYCH STREET. 


Maxy of our readers will remember the 
north side of the Strand, between Wellington- 
street and St. Clement Danes Church, as it was 
twenty-five years ago, and the streets with their 
numerous courts and alleys in the rear. Among 
the latter were Wych, Holywell, and Newcastie- 
streets, and the south ends of Catherine-street 
and Drury-lane. The long curve of Wych- 
street and Drury-lane ran from Butcher-row, 
Strand, and the Foregate, Clement’s Inn, to the 
junction of Broad-street, St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, and High Holborn, where, in the then 
main road to the West, stood the Aldewych 
Cross. The name of the Danish Ealdwic 
village survived in that of Oldwick Close in 
the Stuarts’ day, now the site of Peabody- 
buildings (1880-1), Drury-lane. In 1877, the 
late Metropolitan Board of Works applied the 
provision of the Artisans’ and labourers’ 
Dwellings and Improvement Act, 1875, to the 
Drury-lane insanitary area. Their successors 
in 1889—the London County Council—extended 
the clearing of sites to the Glare Market area, 
and eventually, for re-housing purposes, merged 
the Board’s projects in their scheme for a new 
road, Strand to High Holborn. 

Newcastle-street, traversing Wych-street, en- 
tered the Strand eastwards of St. Mary-le-Strand 
Charch. On the north side of Wych-street 
(western portion) Philip Astley built his Amphi- 
theatre, 1805-6, taking for its site, in part, 
Craven Buildings, which had supplanted the 
house erected by Sir William Drury, which 
devolved upon the Cravens. The middle of 
Aldwych roadway, opposite the opening into 
Kingsway, passes over the site of the stage. 
Between Wych and Holywell streets stood 
Lyon’s Inn, an Inn of Chancery, belonging to 
the Inner Temple, converted, temp. Henry VIII, 
from a hostelry by sign of the Lion. Coke and 
Selden were members; the hall (1700) was the 
first home for some years of the Architectural 
Association. Over the quadrangle was built,1868, 
the Globe Theatre,entered from Newcastle-street, 
and to the east, 1870, the Opéra Comique, 
entered from the Strand. Nearly all the north 
side -of Wych-street consisted of some of the 
buildings of New Inn which was originally 
a travellers’ hostelry, known as the Inn of 
Our Ladye, from its sign of the Virgin. Sir 
George Buc relates that Lord Chief Justice 
Sir John Fineux acquired the guest-house 
temp. Edward IV for some law students. 
Early in the 18th century the buildings of 
New Inn were extended around the spacious 
inner garden; the materials of the hall and 
fifteen houses were sold in March, 1903. Holy- 
welkstreet, once renowned for its mercery 
shops, latterly became an emporium for old 
clothes, old books, and low publications. It 
is in Holywell-street that Rafael Mentloza 
entertains Lord Codlingsby—see one of Thack- 
eray's “Novels by Eminent Hands.” The 
half-timber and plaster houses, with some on 
the south side of Wych-street, were of the 
l6th-17th century period. The Rising Sun 
Tavern, Wych-street, and the adjoining house 


in Holywell-street, at the apex facing eastwards © 


of the two streets, were older than Edinburgh 
Old Town; they were.contemporary with 
The Grange and Boshams, with the Angel and 
the One Bell inns, with Holy Ghost Chapel, 
Strand, and the windmill at the top of Milford- 
lane ; they witnessed the rise and fall of Wren’s 
Temple Bar, and the demolition of Strand 
Inn and Bridge, and St. Ursula-le-Strand, 
for the building of Somerset-place. 

One generally reads that Holywell-street 
was named from the famed St. Clement’s Well 
(in Clement’s-lane). Yet that does not seem 
to be the case. The Ordnance Survey, 1874, 
marks “Site of Holy Well” at the middle 
point of the east wall of the Opéra Comique, 
between Holywell and Wych streets. In 
“Things I have Seen,” 1894-5, G. A. Sala 
says that in 1852 he saw cleared out, behind 
the Old Dog (sic), No. 24, Holywell-street, 
an old well containing a lot of things, am 
them being a memorandum, in faded ink, “‘ Dr. 
Goldsmith, 13sh. 10d.” 
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THE SMOKE EVIL. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“Sir,—It is strange, but true, that the 


gravest evils are often accepted and submitted 
tu with the least resistance. One of the out- 
standing evils in this country to-day is the dense 
pall of smoke which overhangs all our large 
towns and cities. If we think about it and 
examine its effects, we are surprised that we 
have not been stirred to definite action. There 
is a Smoke Abatement Society, it is true, but its 
officers tell us that trying to rouse up the British 
people is like crying out upon the wilderness. 
Factory chimneys continue to belch forth 
unnecessary tons of filth, whilst from the chim- 
neys of the homes thousands of columns of grey 
svot ascend to join the dense cloud overhead. 
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This cloud serves as a perpetual blanket between 
us and the health-giving rays of the sun, those 
beneficent rays, which, but for the obtuse 
stupidity of man, would give us free of charge 
what hospital sufferers receive at ‘ great price’ 
to cure hitherto incurable ills. 

“Some days are clearer than others; there 
are, in fact, all stages between the thick, yellow 
* London particular’ of old and the light film of 
a dry summer day, but the cloud is always there. 
Anyone who has travelled in the United States 
must have been struck by the wonderfully clear 
air of New York. We in this country have 
come to regard the smoke pall as an inevitable 
adjunct of city life, yet in the chief city of the 
New World there are all the conditions of a 
thickly-populated, live, modern city without 
perceptible smoke. The New York man 
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enjoys his daily sun-bath and the streets of 
New York are—at least during the summer 
months — bathed daily in germ-destroying, 
sterilising sunshine, whilst in London, the 
most sanitary town in the world in all other 
respects, this beneficial agent is deliberately cut 
off. Surely this should give us ‘furiously to 
think!’ If New York, with its inhabitants, 
can enjoy pellucid air, why should not London ? 
There is nothing to prevent it beyond an estab- 
lished custom and the natural c resisting 
stolidity of the British character. 

“We burn in our factories and houses soft- 
bituminous coal in its crude state; our fathers 
burnt coal in the same way, and the old con- 
servative form of reasoning that what was good 
enough for our fathers is good enough for us is 
still upheld. There is no reason whatever why 
this soot which passes into the air and serves to 
deprive us of necessary light and warmth should 
not be retained and diverted to a useful purpose. 
The soot which is thrown into the air and later 
descends upon our houses, public buildings, 
persons and vegetation, to the detriment of all, 
is composed of valuable chemicals. 

“There are several formsJof[clear fuel 
anthracite coal, oil, electricity and gas. Of the 
first we have not that abundant supply which 
has enabled New York to keep warm yet clean ; 
oil is inconvenient, and electricity as a heating 
agent, by reason of its present high cost, is only 
for the wealthy. In gas, however, we find the 
practical solution of our difficulty. The pro- 
ducts of combustion of gas fires have no 
deleterious effect on the atmosphere, yet we, 
as a nation, allow this matter to ‘ drift.’ 

“More Sunsarne.” 


atts, 
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An Architect's Estate. 


The late Mr. Samuel Perkins Pick, F.S.A., 
F.R.L.B.A., of Leicester, left estate of the gross 
value of £14,059. 


10,000 Miles Benzole Test. 

In the 10,000 miles road test of benzole, con- 
ducted by the Automobile Association, the lubri- 
cating oil used was Vacuum A, which gave com- 
plete satisfaction; the amount burned : 
5 gallons 3 quarts, or 1,739 miles per gallon. No 

hysical effects of any sort arising from the use of 
nzole were observable throughout the motor 
in the lubricating properties of the oil. 


Egyptology at Liverpool University. 

Mr. T. E. Peet has been appointed to the 
Brunner Chair ‘ of ? Egyptology ; at {Liverpool 
University. Mr. Peet has taken part in several 
important archxological .investigations—in the 
excavations of the British School of Rome in 
Malta (1908-9) ; and in 1909 in those of Wace 
and Thompson in Théssaly. In 1909 he was 
appointed Pelham student in the British School 
of Rome, In the same year Mr. Peet also 
entered upon Egyptian archeology, assisting in 
Professor Garstang’s excavations of that winter. 
The following season he was invited to excavate 
for the Egyptian Exploration Fund at*Abydos. 














Residence at Shoal Bay. Ma. Bavant Newson, Architect. (See p. 26). 
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AMERICAN FRAME CONSTRUCTION-—l. 


By Bryant Newson. 


' Quick to realise the tendency, the Government 
—that individual 
initiative might be su And this, after 
twelve months’ pairs 5 som ey gave birth 
to one cottage. Then, lastly, the long-suffering, 


had been in the United States—a veil then 
Fo ale Peale ste tear cee e , and he felt 

he had been indiscreet in speakinz of things 
that were not mentioned in polite society. The 
proposal dealt with reinforced concrete and its 
adaptability to small house construction. 
Some did go so far as to suggest: “ But have 
you ever seen it used before in thie country ?” 

one, more venturesome than all, stated that 
he had considered the subject, but had found 
that the cost of the wood “ shuttering,” which 
be used twice, was prohibitive in 


many such abortive interviews, balked 
by British bulldog obstinacy, the writer with- 
the unequal ani became re- 
Anglicised, and slept the sleep of security sur- 
rounded by 3 ft. stone walls, achieving a most 
respectable Inmbago from the damp which 
He grew accustomed once again 
have his knees scorched while his back 
shivered, to bathe in an ice-cold bathroom in 
tepid water during the less happy moments of 
his monumental hereulean range, and at night 
the water froze in his bedroom—al] reminding 
him that he was again in Merrie England, insular 
and prej , arousing, came the war, 
it many awful results, awakened 
a self-sati nation to the fact that there were 
other people in the world. 


s 
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created yet another Ministry 


or “ stunted,” public awoke and cried: “We 


want houses, weal pol and piercing the 


general habbub clamour of irresponsible 
suggestions came @ voice, saying, “ Why not use 
a material known as reinforced concrete?” 
whilst a most progressive, when not destructive, 
journal discovered that “‘ wooden ” houses could 
be built, and added naively that it believed that 
some such experiment had been made in 
America. Theicdene, after seven years—and such 
years—it may be that England is at last ready 
to learn of revolutionary building methods, 
and it is with this in view that the writer offers 
the following suggestions, dealing with American 
frame cénstruction, and a more convenient 
planning of the home in which, as is now more 
openly acknowledged, the inmates are increas- 
ingly obliged to perform their own domestic 
duties; and without wishing to labour the 
point, to declare that it was this very condition 
of affairs which gave rise to the American type 
of plan as distinet from our own. 

To begin, therefore, with our two discoveries, 
* Reinforced Concrete ”’ and “ Wooden Houses,” 
the obvious is to see if either or both of these 
may be ysed cheaply and effectively in the 
present emergency. The question of durability 
will not be discussed, for experience will tell in 
this @ountry, as it has done in the States, where 
there are now standing “‘ wooden"’ houses in 
Salem, Massachussets, built, if not at the time 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, very soon after that 
date. And it is felt that such durability should 
meet the average needs, and certainly outlive the 
present scandal; for scandal it most assuredly 
is that those who, having fought for their 
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Mr. Bryant Newsoxp, Architect. 
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country, should, on their return, be faced with 
no alternative but a tent in the woods or a gipsy 
caravan. 

The obvious objection of the ignorant to 
“‘ wooden” houses, by which it is presumed is 
meant frame structures sheeted in wood, is 
their supposed lack of durability—that to 
reinforced concrete has already been touched 
upon, But the obvious reply to both is, 
“Why not combine the two?” Erect a 
frame structure and sheet it with Teinforced 
concrete. And, in illustration of such a possi- 
bility, drawings and photographs are shown 
herewith of houses erected by the writer in 
Victoria, British Columbia, where the climate 
only differs from ours in that its extremes are 
accentuated. That which has been found 
weatherproof in the one should, therefore, serve 
in the other. It is proposed to show how the 
two may be combined, and to give certain 
details of a cheap, but effective construction, 
together with some very decided improvements 
in planning whereby much domestic labour 
may be saved. 

The house illustrated was built on Uplands 
Estate, in Victoria, B.C. The contour of the 
site was such that very little excavation was 
necessary to permit of the ground floor line, 
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known as the first floor to American architects, 
resting at our customary level above the 
whilst at the other end under the kitchen 
was space for a comfortable basement. The 
latter is the essence of the American plan, in 
that there is contained the furnace or boiler 
for the comf central heat. Upon the 
foundation walls, built from stone excavated 
on the site, a 9 in. by 3 in. plate is halved 
and bolted at in Into this plate are 
tenoned the 4 in- by 4 in. angle posts, and 
4 in. by 2 in. studs set 16 in. apart, and on it, 
nailed thereto, rest the 7 in. by 2 in. ground 
(first) floor joists. The upright studs are in 
one length from the plate to the ceiling level of 
the bedrooms, where they are capped by two 
4in. by 3 in. plates over which are birdsmouthed 
rafters and on which rest the ceiling joists. 
The bedroom floor joists are nailed to the 
upright studs and to a 7 in. by 2 in. ribbon, 
which may be housed into the studs or simply 
nailed thereto. Thus is very quickly erected 
the frame structure, the outside of which is 
then sheeted diagonally with 1 in. rough 
boarding, window and door openings being 
cut away for and framed as in our stud parti- 
tions. Upon this is placed a good waterproof 
building paper, over which are nailed 2 in. by 
} in. battens vertically at a certain fixed 
distance apart. Inside the studs are lathed 
and plastered as at home. [ 

So much at the present for our “ wooden” 
house; now to cover it with a coating of 
reinforced concrete. It has become our custom 
to think of this as necessitating heavy con- 
struction with stout rods § in. thick, all duly 
barred and wired, but as our concrete is not 
weight supporting, but merely a weather- 
proofing, the lighter it may be the better and 
the cheaper. After some research and experi- 
ment with reinforced blocks, slabs and concrete 
bricks, all too thickfand costly for the purpose, 
and involving much labour and dissatisfaction 
in the jointing, and difficulties as to door and 
window openings, it was found that”a concrete 
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Residence at Shoal Bay. 


mixed upon the site and plastered upon the 
walls formed on setting a more homogeneous 
mass than any block or slab system.: And, 
further, a plastic substance such as this permits, 
at the time of erection, of any external finish 
that may be desired. It was necessary, then, 
to find both for reinforcement and as a key 
some material which would be improved and 
strengthened by the application, and for this 
purpose expan metal lathing was used, the 
strips of which were nailed vertically to the 
vertical battens, {over this and pressed well 
into the interstices was the } in. thick concrete, 
forming an impervious, monolithic slab, which 
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after a few weeks defies even a sharp pointed 
ick. . 

‘ We have here the most perfect kind of damp- 
proof wall, which cannot truthfully be said of 
any brick or stone wall ever built; for there 
is first the lath and plaster over the stud 
partition, forming a 3 in. hollow air-space, then 
the waterproof building pe or, in better- 
class work, some stouter bitumen product. 
Again, an air space and, lastly, our reinforced 
concrete slab without a joint in ite entirety, 
and which may, in its plastic condition, be 
moulded to any degree of rusticity and stained 
permanently with any desired vegetable colour. 
As to roofing, whilst red wood cedar shingles 
are customary in America, a similar concrete 
has been used and found to give, with # oorru- 
gated surface, a most pleasing effect. 

The walls of the small square ow are 
made of upright sawn fir slabs with 3 in. by 
1 in. battens to cover aor under this is 
huilding over rough | in. boarding, 
the roe Nag te diagonally as a brace to 
the building. : 

It is proposed to enter into a detailed des- 
cription of the greater convenience in planning 
of which such construction permits at a later 
date and, in conclusion, to re-assert that such 
a house, or houses, may be erected in two 
months. 
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THE HOUSING SCHEME AND INCIDENTAL MATTERS. 





By “ Aw Iwrengstep Onserves."’ | 


Tue housing scheme hangs fire. The 
ime Minister has set more than one of 
and energetic colleagues to gal- 
vanise it into operation, but after months 
of strenuous effort it still appears to hang 


fire, and, the Press has lent its 
powerful assistance, there is but small 
progress. Legislation and organisation, 


declamation and persuasion, al] combined 
have failed to awaken enthusiasm or vigour 
in development. The Government and the 
Press appear to be in earnest, but those for 
whom the houses are intended seem to be 
the most indifferent; they offer no facilities 
éither in reducing cost or accelerating pro- 
gress. The municipal authorities have been 
pushed and cajoled, but many still hang 
back, with a reluctance born of misgiving, 
and those who have moved forward have 
done so with obvious uneasiness. 

It is true that many people who are 
always out to get something for nothing 
have cheerfully voted for cottages galore— 
at other people's expense—but even these 
are beginning to have serious apprehen- 
sions, if not a wholesome dread, that some- 
how or other they will in the end have to 
contribute their share, directly or in- 
directly, to the inevitable loss. The latest 
move has been to hang a new bunch of 
eatrots in front of the quadruped in the 
shape of £150 bonus per house, but if the 
economic value of a house, as determined 
by the rent it will produce, is about £500 
and the cost £800, then the bait of £150 is 
not particularly attractive. 

Now what are the real causes of this 
situation, which has been indicated with an 
accuracy which, if not absolute, is approxi- 
mately #0? 

1. The first cause of the dearth of houses 
is the Finance Act, 1910. The inevitable 
effect of that legislation has been so clearly 
atid conclusively indicated publicly by Mr. 
A. A. Hudson, K.C., that it is unnecessary 
to make further reference to it here. Legis- 
lators are but human, and whatever their 
motives may be, and however accurate 
they may be in forecasting immediate 
effects, they frequently fail most lament- 
ably in realising the after effects of their 
legislation. 

2. The second cause is the inequitable 
legislation, which has continually penalised 
one small section of the community ever 
since the outbreak of war more than five 


years ago. 
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Although every £1 Treasury note has 
been worth less than 10s. in its purchasing 
power, and every other section of the com- 
munity has (so far as the law is concerned) 
been allowed to adjust their charges to the 
altered circumstances, yet the owners of the 
smaller house property alone have «been 
selected by legislation to suffer the full 
burden of loss arising from the universal 
increase in prices without relief or redress. 
(As is not unusual, such injustice is recoil- 
ing on the heads of those who perpetrated 
it; it. mever pays in the long run to act 
unjustly). It is true that the profits of 
others have been regulated by law, but in 
this case there is little or no question of 
profit, for the appalling cost of repairs has 
in most cases absorbed the greater part of 
the rents, and any pre-war standard has 
‘* gone by the board."’ 

No one can wonder that men are scared 
at the prospect of building workmen's 
cottages, for the unfortunate owners may 
at any time be sacrificed in the future, as 
they have been in the past, for the sake 
of the popular vote. When once an act of 
this kind has been done it makes everyone 
nervous and apprehensive for the future. 

The dearth of workmen's cottages is the 
direct creation of the Legislature, and the 
offer of the £150 bonus is only a belated, 
futile, and inadequate effort to compensate 
for wanton injury—a pitiful endeavour to 
undo that which never ought to have been 
done. 

After having ruthlessly cut away the roots 
of the tree, the Government is eagerly 
striving to make it grow by watering it with 
chemical fertilisers or other artificial means, 
but their efforts, though exceedingly costly, 
are not very hopeful, for natural and 
healthy growth has been forcibly arrested. 

Incidentally one may remark that the 
Government recently proposed to create a 
famine in coal by a similar process to that 
by which they have created a famine in 
houses, viz., to arrest natural growth, a 
policy combining the maximum trouble 
with the maximum cost; one would have 
thought that a single experience of this 
kind was sufficient for one generation. 
Even now it would take a bold optimist to 
open up new coal mines in view of past 
experience ; enterprise which is essential to 
the welfare of the nation has been killed. 
It is a fatal policy. 

2 The third cause is the fact that em- 
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Residence at Shoal Bay (details of casement). 
(See p. 26.) 


ployers in the building trade have elected 
to pay Is. 8d. per hour for unskilled labour, 
coupled with a promise of 1s. 9d. later on, 
in place of the pre-war rate of 8d. per hour. 

Builders have been heard to explain that 
this does not matter, for it costs them 
nothing. The former statement is false, 
but the latter is true, for most contractors 
in the building trade are now in the fortu- 
nate position of being able to pass this (or 
any other increase they may give) on to 
the long-suffering community (and conceiv- 
ably in some cases increasing their own 
profit thereby), simply because their own 
industry is happily free from foreign com- 
petition, otherwise it is very doubtful 
whether rates of Is. 8d. or Is. 9d. for 
unskilled labour would have been obtained. 

But although builders may not (for the 
time being) suffer anything, yet all other 
industries, as well as the community in 
general, are inevitably beginning to suffer 
acutely, for it is impossible to set up a 
standard of 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. for unskilled 
labour without affecting every trade in the 
kingdom, and also the cost of every manu- 
factured material, both in the building 
trade and elsewhere. 

The rate of pay for unskilled labour is 
a basic rate common to all industries, and 
when the Master Builders announce that 
they were prepared to pay any able-bodied 
man (from any other trade, or from no 
trade at all) 73s. to 77s. for a 44-hour week, 
the effect upon the nation's industry is so 
far-reaching that one hesitates to indicate 
its full extent; but one may say generally 
that from the agricultural labourer to the 
bank clerk (or vice versa), all alike are 
afiected, as well as the national exports 
and imports. 

In the meantime ls. 8d. to 1s. 9d. for 
unskilled labour is effectively holding up 
the already crippled housing scheme, for it 
will need a prodigious subsidy to surmount 
the present appalling cost of building opera- 
tions, and it is doubtful whether any 
Government would dare to make adequate 
proposals to that end. 

There is something grimly ironical in the 
situation when a scheme intended to pro- 
vide from public funds a large proportion 
of workmen’s rents is, to a great extent, 
crippled by the demands of the workmen 
themselves. There may be some solutian 
to the present problem, but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to imagine what it can be. 
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THEFROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 

ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 

Tue annual general meeting of the ‘Institute 
was held on December 18, at 31, Soyth Frederick- 
street, Dublin, the President (Mr. W. Kaye- 
Parry, F.R.LB.A.), in the chair. The following 
have been elected Members of Council for 1920: 
Messrs. J. H. Webb, F. Hayes, R. H. Byrne, 
F. G. Hicks, A. G. C. Millar, E. Bradbury, R. M. 
Butler, G. L. O'Connor and 8. M. Asklin, with 
Mr. Geo. F. Beckett representing the Architec- 
tural Association of Ireland. 

Mr. P. J. Lynch, in proposing the adoption of 
the report, said the increased membership was 
an encouraging feature. A great step had 
been achieved in the work done in obtaming a 
standard of efficiency for those employed in 
housing schemes throughout Ireland. Mr. C. 
Hoffe Mitchell seconded, and the report was 
unanimously adopted. 

The retiring President (Mr. W. Kaye-Parry), 
in his valedictory address, said that the Joint 
Council of executive professions, recently con- 
stituted at the suggestion of the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, was 
a welcome augury of improved and more har- 
monious relations between architects and civil 
engineers in the future. There was no necessity 
for any jealousy between two bodies engaged 
on constructional work, Architects could co- 
operate advantageously with engineers and the 
latter could seek inspiration in «esthetics from 
their architectural brethren. When architecte 
knew that a cottage which was built for £218 
in 1904 would cost £677 in 1920, they would 
recognise that the altered conditions necessi- 
tated the adoption of many kinds of improved 
methods of building. As the industries of the 
country were developed, the architectural 
profession would find profitable occupation in 
erecting homes for the workers and public 
buildings for a prosperous and wealthy nation. 

Annual Report. 

Membership.—The eightieth annual report of 
the Institute states that the number of registered 
members is 97, of whom 32 are Fellows. 

Seale of Charges._-The Revised Scale of 
Charges approved by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was submitted to the Council, 
and it was fqgund that a strong difference of 
opinion existed as to the desirability of inter- 
fering with a scale of charges which had become 
unwersally recognised. The Council cireu- 
larised the allied societies on the subject, of 
which six generally approved and one opposed 
the revision, while one offered no definite opinion. 

Training Ex-Service Men.—A District Direc- 
torate of the Appointments’ Department, 
Ministry of Labour,«was appointed in Dublin to 
deal with the training of demobilised officers 
and men, and the President was nominated to 
act on the District Selective Committee. The 
Department was prepared to allow £50 per 
annum for each year of pupilage up to three 
© four years, and the Council considered this 
hgure should be adopted. They also thought 
that the cost of the training of the trainees 
at art and technical schools and at the Archi- 

‘ectural Association of Ireland should be de- 

frayed by the principal out of the premium, 

and that the trainee should at the earliest 
possible stage of his training be given a small! 

‘wary. On October <, the Council was informed 
ta decision by the Ministry that no premium 

would be paid to architects accepting ex-Service 

‘eo as pupils, as the Treasury held that the 

“live service given to the country by these 
an lidates should be regarded as an equivalent 

premiums, The Council felt that, while 
' Treasury defrayed the fees of candidates 

"ho receive training in other professions by 

*'tnding universities and colleges, it was un- 

reasonable to withold a fee in a profession for 

wich training must be received in the office 

“! « qualified arehiteet. In view of the fact that 

vere seems little prospect of the Appointments’ 

partment being in a position to honour their 

“gations, the Council has recommended 

"=n bers with whom trainees have been placed to 

cept the situation as far as lies in their power 
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Architects and Housing Schemes.—As the 
result of an interview between the Hon. Secre- 
‘tary of the Institute and the Chief Secretary 
for [reland, a clause was inserted in the Housing 
of the Working Classes (Ireland) Bill, 1919, to 
the effect that the Local Government Board 
may make rules for carrying the Housing Acts 
into effect and for prescribing the duties, con- 
ditions of employment and qualifications of 
persons employed by local authorities in the 
execution of those Acts, provided that any 
rules with respect to the qualifications or con- 
ditions of employment of architects to be so 
employed shall be made after consultation with 
the President of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland. The Council feels that 
this will be of ultimate benefit to the whole 
architectural profession in Ireland, and will tend 
to safeguard the industrial classes against 
badly-designed and ill-constructed houses. 

Co-operation.—The Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers of Ireland having proposed a Conference 
on questions of Reconstruction, a deputation 
was appointed to represent the architectural 
profession upon a Committee which includes 
representatives of the engineering and other 
structural professions, and which will keep in 
touch with schemes of reconstruction, so that 
the interest of the public and the professions 
concerned may be safeguarded. 

The Council of Public Health.—When it was 
learnt that the Government proposed to estab- 
lish a Council of Public Health for Ireland, the 
Council submitted a resolution requesting that 
an architect should be appointed upon the 
Council, and a reply has been received stating 
that when the first vacancy on the Public Health 
Council occurs the claims of the architectural 
profession will be fully considered. 

Architectural Prize.—The prize of £10 10s., 
offered by the Institute to the members of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland, was won 
by Mr. C. P. MacNamara, the assessor being Mr. 
T. J. Byrne, A.R.LB.A. The Council has again 
offered the prize for competition in the present 
Session, the assessor being Mr. E. Bradbury, and 
the subject, “ A Block of Offices and Shops.” 

The Architectural Associalion.—The Council 
notes with satisfaction the ever-growing utility 
of the Architectural Association, and considers 
that the policy of the Association in preparing 
members for the Studentship Examination of 
the Institute will add greatly to the cordial 
co-relationship which exists between the two 
bodies. Mr. G. F. Beckett, President, has been 
elected to represent the Architectural Associa- 
tion on the Institute Council. 

War Memorial.—The attention of the Irish 
National War Memorial Committee has been 
drawn to the desirability of instituting a compe- 
tition before a design is selected. It is now 
understood that the Committee intends to 

rsue this course, 

The Professional Practice Commitiee.—This 
Committee, in addition to drafting the conditions 
of contract, have dealt with the subject of 
training in professional practice, and is also con- 
sidering the questions of the ownership of archi- 
tects’ drawings and of undisclosed eommissions. 

The Ancient and Historic Buildings’ Com- 
mittee. —This Committee has had the subject of 
the condition of the Casino, Clontarf, again 
under review, but no solution has been arrived at. 

The Formation of Branches.—A number of 
architects in Cork are proposing to form a local 
society as a branch of the Institute, membership 
to be confined to registered members of the 
Institute. The Council is considering the ° 
ticability of establishing a branch of the fnati- 
tute on similar lines in the North of Ireland. 

On the retirement of the President, Mr. W. 
Kaye-Parry, the Council wishes to express its 
sense of the strenuous activity, zeal and ability 
which he has displayed in directing the affairs of 
this Institute during the past three years. The 
Vice-President has signified his intention of 
retiring from the Institute after a connection 
of nearly forty years, during whieh time he has 
done much to advance the interests of. the 
Institute. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


‘Building Materials and Traditions of 
Snowdonia 


At a meeting of the Association on December 
19, the President (Mr. H. T. Buckland, 
F.R.1.B.A.) in the chair, Mr. Harold H. Hughes, 
A.R.1.B.A., delivered a lecture entitled “* The 
Local Building Traditions and Materials of 
Snowdonia.” 

The lecturer pointed out that the climatic 
conditions had a great effect on the design of 
buildings and the choice ‘of materials. The 
storms in this quarter were very severe, and it 
was difficult to describe their tremendous power» 
of penetration. 

The earliest form of dwelling, and 
one which was in existence at the time of the 
Romans, was a kind of circular hut, although 
the circular plan was not invariably adopted, 
but often varied to an oval or pear shape. 
These dwellings were provided with neither 
light nor ventilation, and the smoke escaped 
at the doorway. The diameter varied from 
10 to 20 ft., and sometimes larger. As time 
went on a house, rectangular in plan, was intro- 
duced. It consisted of one room with an ingle 
and fireplace on one of the end walls, and 
invariably had its doorway on one of the side, 
or longer, walls. The walls were very low; the 
roof often sloped at 100 deg. and was nearly 
always thatched. The roof trusses were 
formed of oak, and were mostly in one large 
curved piece. The floors were formed of beaten 
clay, and after much wear these floors lent 
themselves to a polish, and in more than one 
instance had been blackleaded. 

The early churches were simple rectangular 
buildings and oak and wattle were chiefly 
employed in their construction. The same plan 
was always adopted by the church builders of 
the period. The rood screens in the Welsh 
churches had a character of their own, and were 
beautiful in design. al 

Few Welsh towns or villages were pleasing 
in themselves, but they harmonised admirably 
with their environment, and seemed to fit into 
the landscape much as a portion of @ jig-saw 
puzzle. 

In designing dwellings to suit these surround- 
ings, the architect was faced with innumerable 
difficulties, the battle with the elements defying 
him to the very utmost. Some of the old walls 
were built 3 ft. 6 ins. thick with a 44 in. brick 
wal] on the inside, the apperture being filled 
with bran, in an endeavour to keep the house 
dry, but the weather actually penetrated this. 
The evolution of the “step ladder” to the 
sleeping loft was a narrow stone staircase, which 
started on the ground floor from a position 
adjacent to the ingle, or at the extreme gable 
end of the building. Dormer windows were 
introduced at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

In the eighteenth century the walls were 
built high enough to permit of an upper story, 
with its ceiling level coincident with the eaves. 
Granite or slate rock were very plentiful 
and much used. The slate was procured in 
large sizes and wag admirably suited for the 
purpose. Granite was often put into the walls 
in roundish-shaped boulders, but the joints 
were large and by no means weather-proof. 
A good deal of “ coursed work” was also 
employed, the courses being large at the base 
and diminishing toward the gables. Stone slates 
took the place of thatching, and the spaces 
between and ander the slates was often filled 
with moss and clay. Tiles were not very 
extensively used, and in many cases were placed 
alternatively, red and black, producing a very 
chequer-board-like appearance, 

The thing aimed at in Wales seemed to be 
simplicity of treatment, and this, together with 
the majestic, yet simple, splendour of the 
surroundings, produced a restful harmony that 
would appear astonishing and paradoxical 
among these huge mountains. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed 
by Mr. Doubleday, seconded by Mr. Cotton, and 


passed unanimously. 
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No. 299, OXFORD STREET, Ww. 
& Co., Ltd., waaay 
the former site of the 





floor. The open forecourt has been preserved, 
and the shop front runs from basement level 
up to second floor level, and has been executed 
in bronze by Messrs. E. Pollard & Co., Ltd. 
The whole of the front windows are steel case- 


headquarters of the British Medical Council, 
the foundation stone of which, laid by the late 


Prince Consort, was discovered by the ee 
inhi rh 
by him to the Council, who have 
given it a place of honour in their new building 
in Hallam-street. The old building comprised 
four stories in Oxford-street and one story in 
the rear, but, by the application of fourteen 
light and sir agreements, the new building 
comprises seven stories above pavement level, 


when the old buildings, 


occupying nearly the whole area of the site. 
The new building was originally i 


: designed 
44 @ constructional steel building, but, when 
the works were started in 1916, the Ministry of 
Manitions refused to release the steel and 
required the building to be re-designed as a 
i The re-designing as 
& ferro-concrete building was rapidly effected, 
and the new building proceeded up to third 


ferro-concrete bui 


floor level, at which point it was stopped by the 
Ministry of Munitions under the general build- 
ing embargo. The work was resumed at the 
beginning of 1919, the building being now 
practically completed. The main elevation is 
carried out in Portland stone, the ferro-concrete 
construction being partly by Messrs. Summer- 
ville, Ltd., and partly by Messrs. G. Munday 
& Sons. 

The building, which consists of large, open 
floors, is served by a main staircase and passen- 
ger lift, and has an external emergency staircase 
running the full height of the building, dis- 
charging at Hanover Square in the rear. It 
has also a goods lift in the fore court from the 
street level to the basement. There are no 
fireplaces, the whole building being warmed 
by central heating. The main entrance is 
paved with mosaic, and the walls thereof lined 
with marble, the staircase dado being tiled. 
Groups of lavatories are available on each 
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No. 299, Oxford Street, 
Me. Detissa Joseru, F.R.ILB.A., Architect. 
ments, supplied by the Luxfer Co. The marble 
and mosaic work and the tiling were carried 
out by Messrs. Boulton & Co. The heating 
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system has been installed by the Thames Han, 
Ironworks Co. The electric passenger lif: ang 
the hydraulic goods lift were supplie: by 
Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., the passeng+r cay 
being designed by the architect. The extcrng! 
iron staircase, some 90 feet in height, was 
supplied by Messrs. Hayward Bros. & Co., Lid 
The Portland stone came from the quarrig 
of Messrs. F. J. Barnes, Ltd. The staircase 
balustrade, designed by the architect, wa 
carried out by Messrs. W. T. Allen & Co. The 
general contractors were Messrs. George Munday 
& Sons, their foreman of works being Mr. (. j 
Feesey. The architect is Mr. Delissa Joseph, 
F.R.1.B.A. 
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THE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
BILL. 


Tue Electricity Supply Bill has been placed, 
as it were, in a siding for the present. The 
Lord Chancellor explained in the House of 
Lords that it was proposed to cut out al! the 
compulsory powers for the establishment of 
district electricity boards, all the compulsory 
powers for the acquisition of main generating 
stations or main transmission lines, and a!! the 
financial clauses except clause “10 (which 
provides for emergency power stations). The 
Bill will thus only provide for the establish ment 
of Electricity Commissioners, who will exercise 
the present powers of the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, and with powenm 
to conduct experfments and to set up an 
advisory committee. In a previous issue, 
we suggested the advisability of proceeding 
more slowly, as the Government, with a view 
to forwarding re-construction, was putting too 
many undertakings into the melting pot at 
the same time. The Commissioners wil! no 
doubt advise on the whole position, but the 
Lord Chancellor said it was the intention of 
the Government to introduce a fresh Bill early 
next Session. It is to be hoped that time will 
be given to the Commissioners to get well int 
the saddle, and that no hurried measure will 
again be introduced. Much harm has already 
been done to the industries by the introduction 
of the present Bill with its compulsory powers, 
and if undertakings are c mtinually threatened, 
capital will not be put into them and they will 
be allowed to stagnate. The continued threat 
of legislation will in any case have a prejudicial 





influence, and we could have wished that some 
assurance could have been given to the existing 
undertakings that a period of time should 


expire before the new legislation would be 
introduced. , 

The country has suffered from excess of z«al. 
Nearly every undertaking has been the subject 
of legislation, and no Parliament of ordinary 
human beings is capable of grasping and 
dealing with so many diverse objects at the 
same time. [Ill-thought-out measures, half 
of which have to be jettisoned, have been the 
order of the day ; no industry has been secure, 
and thus the revival of trade,‘instead of being 
assisted, has been seriously handicapped. 


-—-_—_—— 2? > ee 


The Society of Architects. 


The Parliamentary Secretary of the Minis'ry 
of Health, Major the Right Hon. Viscount 
Astor,"and Lady Astor, M.P., will be the chic 
guests of the Society of Architects at a lanch«: 2 
to be held at the Trocadero Restaurant, Pi: 
dilly Circus, W., at 12.30 p-m. for I o’clock. «9 
January 8,1920. The chair will be occupied !y 
the President, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, who vil! 
be supported by representatives of kind: d 
Societies, Government departments and ot)<t 
public bodies. The gathering will afford «© 
opportunity’of bringing to the notice of t'¢ 
representatives of the Ministry the views of t!¢ 
Society on the housing question, and of th¢ 
position of architects in relation thereto. App - 
cation for tickets for the luncheon, price 12s. ¢. 
each (not including wines), should be made '¢ 
the Secretary before January 3. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 


Dwellings for Fishermen. 


Lest week the foundation stone of the 
housing scheme which Sir Philip Sassoon, M.P. 
for Hythe, has inaugurated for the benefit of the 
fishing community at Folkestone was laid. 
Two acres of land were bought at a cost of 
about £700 an acre, and it is hoped that some 
of the houses will be ready for occupation by 
the end of February. The houses are to be 
built of brick cavity -walling, coated with 
waterproofed roughcast. The roofs are boarded, 
felted, and covered with local tilés. The ground 
floor is of conerete and the upper floor of wood. 
There is a hot-water system for the bath and 
sink, the water being heated by either the 
copper or the living-room fire at will, and 
provision is made for gas cooking. The accom- 
modation includes living room, kitchen and 
seullery, three bed-rooms, and bath-room. 
Of the houses now being erected 16 are self- 
contained cottages and eight are flats, which 
have two bed rooms instead of three. The 
total cost is £13,805, which includes £1,755 
for foundations rendered necessary by the 
abnormal site, which varies 32 ft. in level. 
The excavations necessitated by the slope have 
been utilised for large store rooms. The price 
per house is aboyt £625, exclusive of fees. 


New Methods and Materials. 


The following new materials and methods of 
construction have been approved by the 
Standardisation and Construction Committee 
of the Ministry of Health :— 

T. Elsom Hardy, Paddington, W.—A system 
of reinforeed concrete, in which the stanchions 
are constructed with an inner and outer post, 
connected with webs, so as to provide for 
circulation of air within the wall cavity round 
the building to take up the difference of tempera- 
ture, the bays between the stanchions being 
filled in with concrete blocks in the customary 
manner. 

T. V. Haigh, (oodmayes.—The block for 
the outer part of the cavity wall has a special 
impervious outer surface, which overlaps the 
face of the block on one side and at the bottom. 
These overlaps fit into corresponding rebates 
in the adjoining blocks, thus forming a continu- 
ous overlapping joint throughout the wall, 
both vertically and horizontally, forming a 
damp-resisting joint. 

W. Wilon, Dunfermline.—Pre-cast slabs 
made up in units to any required design. The 
floors are constructed with -cast rebated 
beams and pre-cast slabs. window and 
door frames are also constructed in pre-cast 
oncrete. 

Conerete, Lid., Stourton, Leeds.—Hollow con- 
crete blocks reinforced with steel rods in each 
angle, so that the whole can be lifted as a beam 
and fixed in position, the floors being con- 
structed with a series of hollow beams. 

W. J. Ayles, idge, Hants.—Concrete 
blocks with frogs on the inner faces to economise 


material. Ap is subject to the blocks 
being made ballast and not of clinker con- 
crete, 


Bonding Block Construction Co., Buckingham- 
street, W.C. 2.—A block having a return at 
me end continued through the cavity to the 
face of the wall, both internally and externally, 
thus forming a proper bond through the wall 
1t each course, and ing with wall ties. 
"he blocks are laid to break joint in each course, 
and provide a continuous air cavity throughout 
the wall. 

Winget, Lid., Westminster, 8.W. 1.—A system 
f conerete floors formed of hollow blocks built 
up into beams with steel reinforcement on the 
under sides. After being hoisted into position, 
the upper surface and the space between the 
blocks is filled in with in situ concrete, forming 
« series of T beams between the blocks. 


The “ Minniel ” system of construction is a 
system of reinforced concrete construction 
where the house is framed up with stanchions 


and beams, the upper part of the house having 
the floor beams, stanchions, and roof principals 
cast in one piece before erection. 

W. Alban Richards & Co., Lid., St. James- 
street, S.W. \.—-This system is in general in 
accordance with the standard specification, 
but @ special form of block is also intended to 
be used, having lugs on the inner faces of the 
blocks. These engage together, and form a 
series of vertical bonding stiffeners throughout 
the wall, thus dispensing with the ordinary 
wall ties. 


Tilbury. 


On December 22, the Ministry of Health gave 
its approval to the last stage of the house 
plans in connection with the Tilbury house 
scheme. This scheme comprises 1,520 houses, 
and is for the express purpose of housing 
transport workers employed at Tilbury Docks. 
The houses include baths, and many modern 
appliances for sanitation and comfort. The 
Ministry’s consent is given subject to the 
houses on tender coming within the estimated 
amount. With the already-sanctioned soil 
sewerage, flood prevention works and roads 
construction, the total estimated cost of the 
scheme is 1} million pounds. It is expected the 
contracts will be undertaken early in the new 
year. A large triangular central park and 
civic centre are provided, and the sections of 
main traffic thoroughfares are to be of reinforced 
concrete. 

Shingle for Concrete. 

The Skegness Housing Committee has 
approved of a suggestion that the Board of 
Trade be approached with a view to sanctioning 
the use by the Urban District Council of shingle 
from the beach for use as aggregate in the 
manufacture of concrete blocks, in connection 
with the housing schemes. 


New Methods of Construction. 

The Scottish Board of Health announces 
that it is prepared to consider applications from 
parties concerned for approval to special 
methods of construction of houses. Methods of 
construction so submitted will be scrutinised 
by the Board’s technical experts, and, if 
approved, they will probably be brought to the 
notice of local authorities and others engaged 
on housing schemes. Applications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Scottish Board of 
Health, 125, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
should be accompanied by full particulars of 
the proposed method of construction, the 
accommodation to be provided, the approximate 
price per house and estimated life of the house. 


Sites for Housing Setiemes. 

The arrangements made by the Scottish 
Board of Health, in virtue of which the good 
offices of the Lands Valuation Department are 
available for valuing sites in case of dispute, 
have resulted in a reduction of 38 per cent. on 
the prices asked by owners of land—the adjusted 
price in these cases averaging £141 per acre. 
The total saving up to the end of October was 
nearly £30,000, but this figure applies only to 
cases in which the owners asked a definite price. 
The Department negotiated a number of other 
purchases in which no price was stipulated. 


: Hounslow. 

The Heston and Isleworth Urban District 
Council has received the sanction of the Mgnistry 
of Health to the laying out of two estates in 
Hounslow and Isleworth It is intended to 
erect 1,320 houses of various types, and a start 
will shortly be made with the first 30. 


Bristol. 

A converted 60 ft. by 15 ft. Army hat, con- 
taining living-room, three bedrooms, scullery, 
bath-room, coal store and larder, is on exhibition 
at Queen’s-square, Bristol. The cost of the 
hut, converted and coraplete, is £400, but the 
Disposal Department of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, which is exhibiting the hut, does not 
undertake to carry out the work of conversion. 
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WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The return issued weekly by the Ministry 
of Health states that new schemes submitted 
to the Ministry during the week ended December 
20 numbered 138. The total number of 
schemes submitted is now 7,748, comprising 
about 57,250 acres. The schemes approved now 
number 3,165, comprising about 29,550 acres. 
Fifty-eight lay-out schemes were submitted 
and 60 approved during the week, making the 
total submitted 1,909 and the number a ved 
1,265. House re ting 3,51 T Sounns 
were submit and plané for 3,377 houses 
approved. The total number of houses 
ented in the plans submitted is 78,818, and in 
the plans approved 63,362. Tenders for 20,513 
houses have been submitted and approval given 
to tenders for 16,940. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt with 
during the week are as follows :— 

Boone Srres. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number received 
from 58 local authorities was 136, comprising 
571 acres, and bringing the total to 7,658, 
covering approximately 54,850 acres. 


URBAN. ACRES. 
Bradford (4 sites) . 178.14 
West Bromwich (2).. 56.30 
Risca (2) Be i 48.79 
Darwen (4) .. ad % < ie 
Handsworth 14.00 
Caerphilly ~ .. és oe -- 12.25 
Barnard Castle, 5.94; Birmingham, 1.45; 

Braintree (1); Frinton-on-Sea, 9; Lowestoft 


(1); Masham, 1.5; Methley, 7.12; Newcastle 
on-Tyne, 2.97; Newmarket, 5; Nottingham, 
1.97; Southampton, .21; Sowerby, 3.62; 
Sutton (2), 4. 


RURAL. ACRES. 
Oldbury - ns 40.25 
West Dean (3 sites) 33.10 
Grimsby “% 16.00 
Chesterton (1) 10.68 


Aberystwyth (11) .. - -» 10.31 

Abingdon, 1; Amersham, 1.03; Amersham 
(1); Blaby, 4.25; Blyth and Cuckney, 1.25; 
Blything (7), 7.25; Dartford, 1.5; Eastbourne 
(4), 6.55; Eton (3), 5.82; Godstone, 2.5; 
Gretton (2), 4; Haltwhistle, 4.5; Headi 
.67; Hemel Hempstead, 2; Hunti 1; 
Loddon and Clavering (1); Maldon (2), 4.61; 
Melford, 1; Mutford & Lothingland (9), 4.75; 
Norman Cross, 2.07; N 3: St 
Faiths (2), 1.34; St. Germans, 1.5; Ski 
1.96; Spalding (2), 3.81; Stow-on-the-Wold, 
.5; Taunton, 2.3; Tendring, 2.5; Thedwastre 
(1); Uwehaled (8), 6.33; Wantage (2), 1.66; 
Wellington, .75; Witney, 1.5. 

County @ouncis.—Southampton (8 sites), 
5.33; Yorkshire (East Riding) (11), 3.36. 

Schemes Approved.—The number of schemes 
approved was 153, bringing the total to 3,136, 
comprising about 28,900 acres. The schemes 
newly approved are as follows :— 


URBAN. ACRES. 
Bradford (2 sites) . 145.91 
Frodingham. . . 124.01 
Rawtenstall (7) 61.08 
Hayes ee 54.25 
Irlam Hed 
Sedgley - “e 17.00 
Leominster .. 13.77 
Abersychan .. 11.92 
Worcester .. 12.60 
Bowden . 10.75 
Hetton ‘a -- 0.80 
Rickmansworth (2) “a -- 0.43 
Battle, 7.94; Beccles, .86; Buglawton, .5; 

Hipperholme, 2.07 ; Hornsea, 1.06 ; 45; 
Rowley Regis, 6.57; Sutton 4; 


Tottirigham (2), 4.4; Wenlock (2),6.5; West 
Ham, 6.22; Woodbridge, 2. 

RURAL. ACRES 
Hemsworth .. é» wa - 2.07 
Lanchester .. se ue os ae 
Chester-le-Street .. a -. VD 


Romford (2 sites) 16.56 
East Ashford (6) .. : 11.16 
Auckland, 3.35; Berkhampstead, 2; Bever- 


ley, 6.75; Biggleswade (2 sites), 3.71; Biland- 
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ford, 1.25; Blofield, 1; Bradfield, .5; Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, 2; Chelmsford, 2.5; Chesterton, 
0.72; Chorley, 6.55; Dartford, 3; Daventry, 
5.06; Depwade, 2; Docking, 2; Downham, 
7.21; Dunmow, 1.5; Egham, 2.41; Ely (2), 
2.5; Epping, 3.5; Faringdon (2), 1.93; Foles- 
hill, .92; Forehoe, 1.46; Freebridge Lynn, 3 ; 
Headington, 8; Henley, 1; Hungerford (2), 
7.45: Huntingdon, 2.5; Keynsham, 58.35; 
Lexden and Winstree (2), 6.69; Lichfield, 3.75 
Lisndaff and Dinas Powis, 1.23; Loddon and 
Clavering, .76; Luton, 1.33; Malpas (3), 1.33 ; 
Market Harborough, 1.07; Melford (2), 2; 
Morpeth, .25 ; Newcastle-under-Lyme (2), 6.25 ; 
Newhaven, 1; Newport (Salop) (3), 3.78; 
Newport Pagnell (2), 7.5; Newton Abbott (2), 
4.35; Northallerton, 3.75; Norton, 2; Plomes- 


te (2), 7.76; Preston, 5; Rugby, 4.68; 
t. Ives, 1; South Stoneham, 2.84; South 
Westmoreland (2), 1.5; Stafford, 1; Staines, 


3.13 ; Stoke-on-irent, 2.38 ; Stone, 1.9; 
Stow-on-the-Wold, 1; Stratford-on-Avon, 8.38 ; 
Thirsk, 1 ; Ticehurst (2), 3.6; Tutbury (2), 1.46; 
Walsall (3), 7.5; Walsingham, 3.35 ; Wantage 
(2), 3.33; West Dean, 3.78; West Lancashire, 
4.02; Wincanton (6), 3.37; Witney, .68 ; 
Wokingham, 1.5; Woodstock (4), 8.12; 
Wycombe, 5. 

Covwry Cocnci.s.—Hertford, .34 ; Hunting 
don, .75. 


Lay-Outs. 


Schemes Submitted.— Fifty-eight schemes were 
submitted by 42 local authorities, bringing the 
total to 1,864. The new schemes are as 
follows ; 


Unpay.—Abersychan, Alton, Beddington and 
Wallington, Bentley-with-Arksey, Blackpool, 
Clayton, Cleethorpes, Dronfield, Guildford, 
Guiaborough, Jarrow, Kidsegrove, Merton and 
Morden, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Petersfield, Raw- 
tenstall (2 sites), Rochester, St. Pancras, Tan- 
field, Waltham Holy Cross. 


Rvrat.—Amersham, Bedford, sradfield, 
Brailes (2 sites), Daventry (6), Docking, Dor- 
chester, Forehoe (2), Hertford, Lanchester, 
Neath (2), Newbury, Northampton, St. Germans, 
Shepton Mallett (4), Skipton, Spalding, Staines, 
Thrapston, Wallingford (2), Wellingborough, 
Witney (4). 

Schemes A pproved.—The following 58 schemes, 
promoted by 43 local authorities, were approved, 
bringing the total to 1,235 :— 


Urnnan.—Barry, East Ham, Folkestone, 
Golear, Heywood, Kidsgrove, Lincoln, Otley 
(2 sites), Salisbury, Tonbridge, Tottenham, 
Weston-super-Mare, Woking 

Rvurat.—Abingdon (4), Amersham, Berk- 
hampstead, Bradfield (2), Brailes (2), Chapel-en- 
le- Frith, Crowmarsh, Dunmow, Ely, Gloucester 








Godstone, Guildford (3), Hambledon, Hatfield, 
Headington, Huntingdon, Malling, Market 
Harborough, Ongar, St. Albans (3), Shepton 
Mallett, Skipton, Southwell (2), Tendring, 
Wantage, Wincanton (3), Wing (2), Witney, 
Woodstock, Wycombe (2). 


House Plans. 


Schemes Submitted.—Schemes representing 
upwards of 3,500 houses were submitted by 45 
local authorities. The total number of schemes 
submitted represent 75,976 houses :— 


City of London, 48 houses ; Abertil- 
Ardwick-le-Street, 60 ; 


URBAN. 
lery (part scheme), 516 ; 
Alton (1 scheme); Bangor, 18; Beddington 
and Wallington, 16; Blackpool, 164; Blyth 
(part), 10; Briton Ferry, 138; Briton Ferry 
(part), 98; Crewe (part), 66; Golcar, 16; 
Islington, 107; Jarrow, 148; Lincoln, 200; 
Market Drayton, 80; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 41 ; 
Newton-in-Makerfield, 112; Northampton, 60 ; 
Prudhoe (part), 90 ; Seghill, 40 ; Swindon (part), 
350; Wellingborough, 32. 

Rurat.—Bradfield, 12 houses ; Brailes (2), 4 ; 
Chapel-en-le-Frith (part), 160; Docking, ¢ 
Dronfield, 40; Forehoe (2), 14; Godstone (2), 
Headington, 16; Hertford, 8; Luton (3), 28; 
Neath (3), 224 ; Neath (part), 378 ; Newburg, 6; 
Ongar, 17; St. Germans, 10; Skipton, 32; 
Spalding, 4: Thrapston, 26; Wallingford, 10; 
Wellingborough, 18; Wing (2),8; Witney, 6; 
Wrexham (part), 58. 


i; 
> 


Country Couxci..—Huntingdon, 4. 
Schemes i pproved. Schemes 
some 3,365 houses were approved. 
approved represent 61,785 houses. 
newly approved are as follows : 


representing 
The total 
The schemes 


Urnnan.—Abertillery, 546 houses ; Abertillery 
part scheme), 40; Bedwellty (2), 44; Black- 
pool, 164; Briton Ferry, 26; Briton Ferry (part), 
08; Carshalton,196 ; East Ham, 12; Golear, 16; 
Luton, 84; Market Drayton, 80; Morley, 18; 
Newton-in-Makerfield, 112; Northampton, 40; 
St. Austell (1); Swindon (part), 350; Swinton 
and Pendlebury, 64; Tonbridge, 54; Welling- 
borough, 32; Worsley (2), 60. 


Rvrat.—Abingdon (5), 46 houses; Bedford, 
12; Berkhampstead, 8; Bradfield (2), 14; 
Brailes (2), 4; Chapel-en-le-Frith (part scheme), 
160; Crowmarsh, 4; Dunmow, 6; Ely, 4; 
Godstone (6), 54; Guildford (3), 44; Hamble- 
don, 7; Hatfield, 8; Huntingdon, 6; Luton, 
22; Malling, 20; Market Harborough, 6; 
Neath (4), 369; Neath (part), 278; Ongar, 17; 
St. Albans (3), 26; Shepton Mallett, 16; Skip- 
ton, 32; Southwell (2), 26, Tendring, 6; 
Thame, 4; Wantage (2), 18; Wincanton (2), 8 ; 
Wincanton (1); Wing (2), 8; Witney, 8; 


Woodstock, 4; Wrexham (part ), 58 ; Wycombe 


2), 26. 





Fia, 1. 
Concrete Cottages (see next page). 
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THE RAILWAY COMPANIES’ 
CIRCULAR. 


A Circctar which has been unanimous!) 
approved by the Council of the Railway Com 
panies’ Association has recently been issued t 
the shareholders, and will be read with consider- 
able interest. The railway companies have been 
the best-managed undertakings of their kind in 
any country, and their sound finance and th: 
publicity given to their transactions has, during 
the past seventy or so years, made them a 
favourite investment with trustees and othe: 
investors. It is a well-known fact that they 
represent the capital to a very large extent of 
the small investor, and that many persons wit! 
small fixed incomes look to the railway con 
panies for all that stands between them and 
absolute penury. 

No charge of profiteering can be brought 
against the railway shareholders. Their under 
takings have during the war been used by the 
Government without restriction and hav: 
suffered considerable depreciation, but th: 
dividends received have been based entirely o1 
a pre-war and by no means especially prospero: 
period, and, as the Circular points out, the Whit 
Paper issued by the Government shows that t! 
advantage of the arrangement has been on th: 
side of the Government. The introduction of 
the ‘‘ Ways and Communications Bill,” with the 
powers it contained for the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of the railways, shook the faith of the share 
holders in these well-tried and trusted invest 
ments, and the depreciation in railway stock is 
without precedent. 

The withdrawal of the drastic provisions of 
that Bill and the substitution of ‘‘ The Ministry 
of Transport Act’ has improved the situation, 
and the Circular announces that it is believed 
that the efforts made by the Railway Associa 
tion for the protection of railway property have 
been of the utmost value to the railway pro- 
prietors and the general community, and that 
the properties are safeguarded by sections 
inserted in the Act. There may be difficulty 
when these undertakings are taken over again 
from Government control. We hardly think the 
State has been as successful in managing large 
concerns and labour as private owners, and the 
directors will have a difficult time before them 
As regards the compulsory acquisition of such 
undertakings, there is one point often overlooked 
by the Labour Party to which we may take this 
opportunity of referring. They look at the 
actual dividends declared on the nominal 
amount of stock; but during the past thirty or 
forty years no stock has been acquired before 
the railways suffered depreciation at anything 
like par, and the holders either acquired it on 
the market or it was issued by the companies 
at considerable premiums, which made the 
present holders receive a return on only a four 
per cent. basis or even less, The stocks are far 
below par at the present time, but any acquisi- 
tion even on a par basis would mean to most 
holders an expropriation of at least fifty per cent. 
of their capital. - 

The acquisition of the railway undertakings 
on the present value of railway stock would be 
an act of spotiation, as that value is solely the 
result of the war upon these undertakings, which 
have contributed to so large a degree in bringing 
the war to a successful end. 

The threat of compulsory acquirement has for 
the time being been removed, and it is to be 
hoped that the railways, like other undertakings 
of a public nature, will now be allowed to 
recover their former prosperity, but the pro- 
posed legislation in regard to railways, electrical 
undertakings, &c., although in part abandoned, 
has done much to hinder their natural recovery, 
and in the interests of the country it is to be 
hoped that Bills which have to be drastically 
amended and entirely altered will in future not 
be introduced and kept hanging over the heads 
of industry like the sword of Damocles to the 
detriment of their security and prosperity. 
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CONCRETE COTTAGES. 


The object of erecting these cottages was to 
provide homes for the worker in a very con- 
gested area, in as short a time as possible. 
Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate a pair of cottages, one 
house having 2 bed-rooms, each room with a 
superficial area of 100 ft. super; dining room 
200 ft. super, containing a cupboard, dresser 
and cooking range with hot-water boiler ; 
scullery, containing sink with draining-board, 
bath, Sq and gas stove, cold water laid on 
to sink, bath and copper, hot water to sink 
and bath, The adjoining house has two 
additional rooms, one of which could be used 
as a parlour and one as a bed-room, making 
# three bed-room parlour cottage. Figs. 3 and 4 
illustrate a block of four cottages, the middle 
two cottages being similar to the first house 
described above, and the two cottages having 
three bed-rooms instead of two. 

The cottages were constructed mainly of 
“ King” conerete blocks, 2}in. “ King” con- 
crete blocks being used on the inside, a cavity of 
2in. and 2 in. conerete blocks on the external 
face; the walls were bonded with galvanized 
iron ties; the internal partitions are 2 in. 
‘ King” conerete blocks. Fire places were 
constructed in brick work, and also the 
foundations of the external walls up to floor 
level. The cottages were ceiled at plate level, 
and the roof constructed of light timbers 
covered with slates. 

he cost of these houses erected at Barrow 
as given by Mr. J. J. Taylor, Surveyor to the 
Ministry of Munitions,“4re as follows:—For a 
two bed-room cottage, as illustrated, £258 14s. 
per cottage; for the three bed-room cottage, 
*0U/ Ss. 4d.; and the four bed-room cottage, 












Fic. 2. 


£353 9s. 4d. This cost includes electric light, 
fire grates and gas copper complete, ready for 
occupation. The external works, comprising 
roads, paths, sewers, drains and fences, cost 
an average of £56 14s. per cottage, whilst gas 
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Two hundred-and-two of these cottages were 
erected at Barrow-in-Furness, and thirty-six of 
a similar plan at Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

The “ King” concrete blocks, of which these 
houses were built, were manufactured and 
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and water mains cost an average of £6 5s. 2d 
per cottage. These prices are based upon the 
contracts entered into in October, 1917. An 
additional £65 per cottage was incurred owing 
to increases in wages and materials. 
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supplied by Messrs. J. A. King & Co., 181, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C.4. The hot-water 
system is on an improved type of the low- 
pressure system, introduced by Messrs. Cornes 
& Haighton, of 240, High Holborn, W.C. 
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THE LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. 
We illustrate the plans of the design placed 


first in the competi organised by the 
Daily Mail, with object of obtaining plans 
for a house, which, although it might cost 


more to build in the first instance, would be 
more economical to ryn than the average house, 
and whereby the increased initial outlay would 
be retarned by a saving in the day-to-day ex- 
of running home. The asscasors were : 

. BR. W. James, MIME, AMIC.E., 
Chairman; Mrs. G. 8. Guy, Miss Clementina 
Black, and Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer, 
premiums as 


follows :—First premium (£250), Mr. C. J. Kay, 
Lic.R.LB.A., Chambers, Horsham : 
second premium (£100), Mr. Berkeley Wills, 


AR.LB.A., 7, Stone-buildings, W.C.; third 
premium (£50), Mr. E. W. Armstrong, the 
Architectural Association, 35, Bedford-sq., W.C. 

In judging, the assessors set a 100 per cent. 
standard, and each plan was carefully viewed 
in comparison with the ideal. The winner of the 
first premium scored 88 percent. Four general 


ts were the basis on which the assessors 
ormed their final decisions. (1) Convenience 
of the plan itself from the labour-saving point 


of view; (2) The merit of individual labour- 


aa suggestions incorporated in the house ; 
(3) economy with which the idea was 
carried out; (4) The architectural appearance 


of the exterior. 


The first two items were’ very heavily weighted 
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as inst the second two, it being contended, 
first of all, that capital outlay which reduces 
cost of upkeep is true economy, and that it is a 
relatively easy matter to design an elevation 
of a house. 

In the design placed first, the assessors state 
that all angles are rounded, and mouldings 
practically eliminated. Surfaces can easily be 
cleaned without damage to the decoration. 
Bright metal fittings are done away with, and 
heating, cooking, and washing appliances are 
enamelled. The floors are damp-proof. The 
windows are hung and built in steel frames in 
such a way that both sides may be cleaned from 
the inside. In the kitchen the appliances are so 
grouped that a minimum of labour is required. 
The trades delivery hatch is provided with 
self-locking compartments to receive packages. 
The kitchen equipment is fixed on brackets or 
ball-bearing castors. An electric range, also on 
castors, has adjustable legs so that it may be 
made higher or lower. The larder is fitted 
with removable glass shelves and a_ built-in 
food. safe, which is water-jacketed. Through 
this the whole of the cold water supply to the 
house circulates. In the store, which is fitted 
to take dry goods and preserved food, the 
shelves are adjustable and made of enamelled 
steel. The only coal used in the house is for 
one anthracite furnace, which heats the whole 
house and provides hot water. Radiators are 
in recesses in all the rooms, but are hung on 
hinges in such a way that they may be swung 
out from the walls. 

In the second premiated design, the difficulty 
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of cleaning behind the bath is obviated] by 
projecting the bath jnto the centre of the room 
the canopy and waste end being built into an 

. The walls of the room are circular for 
about three feet up, and are tile-lined with a 
mosaic or tile floor; above, the walls are of 
white glazed brick. The stairs have no corners 
or angles, and the balustrade is to be of solid 
concrete with a hard wood handrail at the top. 
A combined hdt plate service hatch, china 
cupboard hatch, and sideboard is an innovation 
in Mr. Wills’s plan. Glass, crockery, and 
silver in general use are kept in the cupboard 
adjacent to the hot plate, and extra glass, etc., 
in the adjoining cupboard, both being accessible 
from the kitchen and from the dining-room. 
This obviates the necessity of carrying food 
from the kitchen to the dining-room, or vice 
versa. Special attention has been given to the 
relative positions of the cooking range, sinks, 
plate rack, kitchen cabinet and servery, and 
also to the small annexe to the larder which 
is accessible from the kitchen,} and which 
may be used for the unexper led portion of the 
day’s food. 

In the third premiated design, the chief 
object of the author was to provide a house 
which could be managed by one person. Every 
room was considered, first separately, then in 
conjunction with the other rooms. All the 
rooms are large and airy, and the bedrooms and 
living-rooms get the maximum amount of 
sunshine. The kitchen and offices have been 
arranged to coincide with the sequence of the 
daily routine of kitchen work. 
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First Prize. See how the windows, by opening inwards instead of outwar23 
can .be cleaned inside and out without ladders. actus 
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First Prize. Note the strategic position of the kitche~ 

Labour-Saving House Competition. First Premiated Desig, by Mr. C. J. Kay, L.R.LB.A. 


‘By permission of the Daily Mail. 
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* FIRST FLOOR PLAN: 
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*GROUND-FLOOR: PLAN: 


Second Prize. The novel shape of the dining room, it will be seen, does 
not involve wasted space. 























Second Prize. The Entrance 
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LAW REPORT. 
Repairing Covenant. 
OrrictaL RererEer’s Court. 


Kensington Palace Mansions v. Nunn. 


This was a claim for damages for breach « of 
a covenant to repair, amounting to £160. 


Counsel for the plaintiffs said that although 
the claim by the pleadings was for £160, some of 
the items had been agreed between the parties 
by which the amount was reduced to £150. Mr. 
Nunn entered into possession in June, 1896, 
when the property was owned by a lady named 
Barlow. 

The defence was that £40 was sufficient to 
cover the necessary repairs, and the defendant 
made a counter-claim which counsel said was 
somewhat peculiar and unique. He stated that 
it was a term of the ent that he should be 
kept supplied with hot water at all times for the 
bathroom and lavatory and for general pur- 
poses, and that the plaintiffs had neglected to 
maintain such a supply. For the 
neglect he claimed damages, but he had fur- 
nished no particulars. The plaintifis had paid 
£2 into Court in res of the counter-claim, 
with a denial of liability. In March, 1918, the 
defendant had given up possession, and at that 
date he was served with a notice of dilapidation. 
Messrs. Chesterton surveyed the premises, and 
made an estimate of repairs necessary to the 
amount of £136 88. The schedule which, how- 
ever, was not made out in detail, was sent to 
the defendant, but the amount had grown since 
to the sum stated in the writ, which included a 
claim for rent during the period occupied by the 
repairs. 

Mr. G. E. Knight, surveyor, gave evidence in 
support of plaintiffs’ claim, as did also several 
other witnesses. 

The evidence for the defence included that of 
Mr. G. F. Vigor, who was agent for Mrs. Barlow, 
the landlady at the date when defendant took 
possession in 1896. He stated that some of the 
fixtures claimed for were provided by the de- 
fendant on the understanding that he might take 
them away when he left. Defendant's term 
was for a period of three years, but he remained 
over twenty 

Mr. Verey delivered a reserved judgment, in 
which he found that the plaintiff was entitled in 
respect of the claim, to recover £19 15s., and the 
defendant having paid into Court, on February 
ll, the sum of £40, he ordered ju t to 
be entered for the defendant on the claim, and 
that the difference between the £40 and the 

£19 15s. should be paid out to the defendant. 
He also directed that plaintiffs should pay the 
costs up to the time of the payment into Court. 
On the counter-claim he also found for the 
defendant, and that the sum of £2 paid into 
Court should be paid out to the defendant 





of the Daily Mea. 
Second Premiated Design in the “ Labour-Saving House” Competition.—By Mr. G. Berkerey Wiiis, A,R.1.P.4. 
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WIRING SYSTEMS AND WIRING DEFECTS. 


t almost every conference called to consider 
bonsing nesds, selereme is mado to the toroln- 
tionary changes likely to be brought about by 
the promised provision of cheap electricity, and 
as a large number of workmen’s houses 
will be erected by the local authorities, a con- 
siderable number of whom are the owners of 
electricity works, it is most likely that electricity 
will be introduced to small houses in the future to 
an extent not hitherto attempted. Hence it is 
im t that architects should have a know- 
ledge of the ordinary principles of house wiring 
and. what is perhaps of even greater importance, 
have their attention directed to some of the 
methods adopted certain contractors. Of 
course, if a firm of repute is employed, good 
work may be looked for, but in view of the 
hundreds of thousands of cottages, to say 
nothing of the larger houses and commercial 
buildings in contemplation, the chances are that 
some of the wovk will fall to people whose 
reputation has not stood the test of time. 

it may be worth while briefly to mention for 
the benefit of architects and builders some of the 
more im t conditions that must be com- 
plied with in carrying out an electrical installa- 
tion and to indicate a few of the methods 
adopted by the “jerry” wireman to increase his 
rofit at the expense of the property owner. 
fn the case of public buildings, important blocks 
of offices, or business premises, the wiring 
contract usuaily would be placed through a con- 
sultant or architect with a firm of standing 
whose reputation of itself is a guarantee that the 
work would be carried out conscientiously and in 
conformity with recognised standards. It is 
more with domestic installations that we are 
concerned here, or those in shops or small 
factories, where the work is not put out to 
tender but is given usually to that local con- 
tractor whose price is the lowest, the owner or 
tenant seldom being able to judge as to the 
quality of the material used or the workmanship 


0. 

ers generally be known that the use of 
elose-joint conduit does not comply with the 
wiring rules of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. This system, however, is still 
retained for the vast miajority of domestic 
installations and for many others, both for 
lighting and power, in commercial buildings. 
It has the advantage of cheapness and ease of 
erection, but it is not electrically continuous 
and therefore cannot be earthed. Its use is 
permitted only for short independent runs and 
not for complete installations, an isolated length 
that ma me “alive” through leakage 
offering but small risk of fire or of shock. If 
conduit be employed it must either be of the 
screwed variety, of heavy gauge, solid drawn 
and galvanised (for the highest grade work, or 
welded for the usual run of jobs, or it must be of 
light gauge with the seam brazed and the slip-on 
fittings secured to the tube by one of the many 
gripping devices that have been evolved. In 
all cases the objects to be aimed at are perma- 
nent mechanical protection for the insulated 
conductors and electrical continuity throughout 
the whole system, sothat the metallic protection 
can be earthed effectively. Earthing, by the 
way, should be carried out by stout copper wires 
attached to several points of the system and 
taken to a suitable earth plate or, more usually, 
to a water pipe, to which it should be soldered. 
Gas pipes must never be used for the purpose, 
and, indeed, care should be taken that at no point 
does the conduit make contact with a lead or 
iron gas pipe. The earthing wire itself may be 
by conduit of small size, and should be 
under a screw head that makes good contact 
with the frame of a distribution fuse board, a 
main switch, a motor starter © ae metal 
fitting or us forming part m, 
ag pet 

manufacturers for the purpose. ~ 
There ia, of course, no necessity to use steel 
conduit at all for the protection of conductors ; 
frequently, in fact, it sets up troubles of its own. 
Of these, condensation is the worst. Differences 
in temperature between the atmosphere and 





the interior of the conduit cause condensation 
of moisture that cannot escape, with the result 
that the conductors often lie in water, or at 
least are kept damp. This reduces their 
insulation resistance, rots the insulation, and 
finally allows leakage of the current. Damp, 
also, attacks the stecl, unless it be heavily 
galvanised, light gauge tubing corroding away 
entirely in course of time. In many places, 
where a damp or corrosive atmosphere exists, 
conduit cannot be employed successfully. Thus, 
in chemical works, in many factories, in stables, 
and in cellars, it is useless to attempt to run 
steel tubing. For such situations no wiring 
system that involves the use of steel, iron or 
brass should be adopted. There are others 
that are more durable and satisfactory, and 
these also may be employed with equal satis- 
faction for installations generally. Although 
more .costly than steel conduit and ordinary 
V.ILR. cables, “‘cab tyre sheathed” cable is 
the cheapest and most effective in the end. It 
consists of an outer covering of tough but 
flexible rubber compound that surrounds 
conductors insulated in the ordinary way, the 
protective covering being worked up into a 
circular form. Single wires may be so protected 
or multiple cables. No further protection is 
needed, the material being run on the surface 
or embedded direct in cement or plaster. It is 
proof against damp, the effects of most acids and 
alkalis, and the attacks of vermin, while its 
mechanical strength is remarkable. It can be 
installed quickly and with a minimum of labour, 
the overall costs of a complete installation 
comparing with those in which screwed conduit 
and V.LR. cables are employed. In ordinary 
circumstances, no special fittings are needed, but 
in specially bad situations, such as in chemical 
works and stables, corrosion of the joints at 
fittings and switches must be guarded against, 
the makers supplying porcelain accessories in 
which the connections are immersed in oil. 

An alternative, unsuitable for specially severe 
conditions, but convenient for domestic wiring 
and installations in public buildings, is the 
“Stannos” system, in which single wires or 
multiple cables are first insulated in the ordinary 
manner, and finally are protected by a strip of 
tinned brass wound spirally throughout their 
length. This makes a neat finish that protects 
the conductors effectively, while obviating risk 
of damage through condensation. It can be run 
on the surface, or taken between floor and 
ceiling, or within hollow partitions, and is 
specially adapted for wiring existing premises, 
since the small diameter of the wires enables 
them to be installed on the surface without 
their presence being obvious, the metallic 
sheath being painted to match the surrounding 
colour scheme. It is not advisable to embed 
“Stannos” wiring in cement or plaster, the 
acids in which may attack the outer covering ; 
nor should it be stretched between floor joists 
without a support to prevent sagging. Special 
attachments are needed at ceiling roses, switches 
and terminal points generally, and care is 
needed to ensure that the insulation is not 
damaged when the outer sheathing is cut away 
where joints are made. This requires some 
skill and the use of a special tool, but frequently 
it is badly done, and trouble arises sooner or 
later. The wires, although not really dexible, 
can be bent readily, but great care is needed 
that the metal sheathing does not cut into 
the insulation on the inside of a sharp bend. 
Most breakdowns on “ Stannos” jobs are due 
to this, the trouble taking some time to develop. 
Properly installed, however, the system is very 
useful and durable, and is not more costly than 
light screwed tubing and-V.I.R. cables. It has 
the advantage also that the metal sheath serves 
to make the entire system elecirically con- 
tinuous; thus earthing is simple and effective. 
With isolated plant, or with installations 
supplied from a public alternating current 
supply through a double-wound transformer, 
the metal sheathing rep Bo used as the return 
conductor, thus saving the cost of double wiring 
throughout. 
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Most of these advantages apply also to e 
Henley and Prescot systems, in which V_/ |: 
cables are protected by an outer covering of |) .d 
or of lead alloy. There is no condensat 
trouble, the outer covering serves for earth in, 
or for the return conductor, and the wiring .), 
be run on the surface. It is neat, fairly flexii,\¢ 
can be painted apd is very durable, but it sho.) 
not be buried in plaster and must not be used 
where any risk exists of the lead being attac! 
while it must be supported throughout its leny:! 
Other wiring systems include those in which +! 
conductors are enclosed in a tightly wound wir 
spiral or laid in a flat trough of thin metal wit! 
detachable cover. The former is strong 
mechanically, fairly flexible, free from con 
densation troubles, but is not neat in appear 
ance; the latter, although approximating to a 
conduit, does not introduce condensat 
troubles because the thin gauge of the metal 
trough responds quickly to changes in the 
temperature. It has the advantage that the 
wiring can be inspected at any time and altera 
tions made or additional wires added, while its 
appearance is not objectionable, the flat trough 
being painted to harmonise with its surround 
ings. It can with safety be embedded in plaster 
or cement, but is pierced readily by a nail or 
screw, with risk of damage to the wires insid« 

There is no cheaper system than the original 
wood-casing, and it is likely to be employed in 
the future for domestic and commercial wiring 
on a larger scale than ever in view of the officia! 
veto upon the open-joint thin-gauge conduit. 
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It offers no objection from condensation, permits 
of ready inspection of the conductors and of 
extension, is durable, and affords al! the 


mechanical protection needed. It must be run 
neatly, however, and the edges of the grooves 
rounded at corners so that the conductors are not 
injured. Care must be taken to avoid damaying 
the wires when the cover is fixed, and this should 
be done with small screws and not with nails, 
preferably at either side instead ‘of in the centre 
fillet. The casing and cover should be taken 
direct into the fixing blocks behind switches and 
fittings and not merely shaped round them, and 
it should be used in hollow partitions and 
beneath floorboards; many wiremen omit it 
in these positions, the conductors being eft 
loose. Casing and cover should be varnished 
to minimise risk of moisture affecting the con- 
ductors, and it should be painted after erection. 

If conduit be embedded in plaster, tubing of 
oval section should be employed for these runs, 
since this. projects less than the circular tube 
and saves labour in cutting deep chases. Special 
adapters are supplied to permit of joints between 
oval and found conduit. With ordinary slip- 
joint conduit, electrical continuity can be 
obtained more or less satisfactorily by the use 
of small steel wedges driven between the tube 
and fittings, or more effectively by the use of 
special grip fittings. These may be screwed and 
of larger diameter than that needed for the size 
of tube used, taper screwed bushes being e™- 
ployed to grip "the tube, from the ends of which 
the enamel must be scra In another 
systefa slots are cut near the outlets of fitting® 
and steel wedges driven in after the tube |a* 
been inserted, the wedge cutting through the 
enamel and establishing contact between tube 
and fitting, Any of these continuity «rp 
systems are cheaper in first cost than screwed 
barrel, but none is really satisfactory °: * 
substitute. 

On the Continent, in many part of Americ 
and in the Overseas Dominions, wiring is car"e4 
out with ordinary V.I.R. cables stretched «vet 
porcelain insulators screwed into walls «nd 
ceilings. Carefully installed, the system »ceé 
not be unsightly and it has the advantage f 
eheapness, accessibility and ease of erectio® 
Being visible throughout iis entire length. the 
wiring can be kept under constant supervi:\0". 
and defects can be remedied promtly 
before they develop seriously. Alterations «nd 
extensions can be effected readily and che: ly, 
while there is no risk of condensation trou vie 
and little likelihood of electrical troubles 
arising. Flexible wire, stretched over +#!! 
porcelain insulators, is used also on » large --s!* 
or local circuits, this being¥neat, inexpen<iv* 
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and readily removed or altered. In this country, 
such wiring is not permitted by the Board of 
Trade or recognised by the wiring rules of the 
Institution or of insurance companies, except 
under certain conditions for installations in 
business premises. The need for cheaper 
systems of wising is recognised generally, 
for in their absence the heavy cost of 
electrical work prevents its wider adoption, 
particularly in smali house property. If 
electricity is to become the poor man’s light, 
it must be brought within his reach by the 
lowering of the cost of installation and by the 
relaxation of many restrictions that serve no 
useful purpose and merely hold up progress. 

It is not suggested that safety or durability 
should be sacrificed to low initial cost, and 
there is no reason why, in cases where price 
is not the determining factor, electrical instal- 
lations should not be carried out on the most 
approved system. * At the same time, it is 
possible to wire a house for electric light at a 
very low figure by the use of a surface system, 
and for such a system to meet all reasonable 
requirements. With the systems generally 
insisted upon, much of the work is hidden 
and often is scamped. 

Many, indeed, are the tricks of the “‘ jerry " 
wireman to save material, and thus cheapen 
work to his own benefit. It does not follow 
that because at the terminals of a main switch, 
for example, the conductors of a 7-16 cable 
are visible that this size of cable is run through- 
out. Sometimes only a few feet are used, 
and a smaller and cheaper cable joined on 
where it cannot be seen.t On a long circuit 
the saving in cost is considerable. This trick 
ean be discovered only by opening up the 
conduit or casing after erection and examining 
the cables some distance away. It frequently 
happens that a lower class of cable is installed 
instead of the C.M.A. grade that may have 
been specified, and it is not sufficient to ask 
for the labels that accompany the coils. Some 
contractors keep these labels from other jobs 
for production when needed. An insulation 
test will not necessarily show up the sub- 
stitution, but if a short piece be cut and sub- 
mitted to the makers the latter will place 
matters beyond doubt. A favourite dodge of 
the “jerry ’’ workman to save himself trouble is 
to cut away some of the conductors of a 
multiple cable if there be any difficulty in 
accommodating them in terminal pillars or 
sweating sockets. Since a chain is as strong 
as its weakest link, a cable so cut is of little 
more use than one of smaller size, and it is 
liable to heat’ when carrying its rated load. 
Terminals should be examined closely in order 
to discover this trick, and also to ascertain 
whether the binding screws are driven fully 
home, a common practice being to neglect 
this important detail. The loose contact 
resulting from screws at terminals being only 
partly entered, causes heating and may result 
in fire through an are being set up. ith the 
elimination of the cheap and worthless electrical 
accessories of German make that flooded the 
British market in pre-war days, a general 
improvement in the standard of electrical 
work may be looked for. There are plenty of 
“ competition ” accessories,fas they are called, 
still in existence, however, and a careful eye 
should be kept upon them, for they are fruitfal 
causes of trouble. In cheap ceiling roses, 
lampholders and fuses, for example, the metal 
is often skimped to a dangerous degree, and 
will heat up if the load carried be anything 
like heavy. The terminal posts are often held 
to the metal base by a riveted joint that gives 


metal is such that only one or two threads can 
be tapped in it, with the result that the screws 
overturn ~ H 








wires are laid in grooves in the detachable 
porcelain carriers, and no protection is afforded 
from contact between the hand and live metal, 
while if the fuse should be inserted on a short- 
circuit it would blow in the hand, causing a 
painful burn. If prime cost must be studied 
closely, and none of the excellent designs of 
fuse-boards in which all live metal is shielded 
are available the fuse-carriers at least must 
be of the tubular or enclosed pattern, so that 
they can be inserted with safety. All fuse 
boards should be examined to ensure that the 
circuits they control are divided evenly among 
the “ways.” It will often be found that a 
single double-pole way has to carry a load that 
ought to be distributed over two or three. In 
other cases it will be found that the two sides 
of a given circuit are not connected to the same 
pair of “ ways.” This is a common fault, and 
one that leads to trouble subsequently. 
Another point that should be watched is the 
correct polarity of the switches. A careful 
wireman will stick to one colour for the positive, 
or “ live,” wire and to another for the negative 
or return lead throughout an_ installation, 
red usually being chosen for the former and 
black for the latter. If this be done, it is easy 
to trace the circuits and to see that they are 
connected up properly. All local single-pole 
switches should be connected to the “ live,” 
or positive, wire. In some installations no 
care is taken to ensure continuity, some 
switches being on the “live” and others on 
the “return” wire. If a leakage occurs to 
earth between a switch connected to the 
return wire and the lamp it should control, 
the opening of the switch may not extinguish 
the light, since the circuit may be completed 
independently of the switch. If the “live” 
wire be looped into every switch, such a happen- 
ing would be impossible, and the wiring between 
the switch and the lamps in its circuit would 
always be dead while the switch was opened. 
No joints in the wires should be permitted 
anywhere. They are often made to save 
material, but they are potential sources of 
trouble, every joint being a weak spot in the 
system. If joints are allowed, they must be 
soldered carefully and not merely twisted, 
and after soldering the joint must be washed 
over with scalding water to remove any traces 
of corrosive flux. There is no need, however, 
to use an acid flux, for several excellent pastes 
and fluids are available that have no action 
on the wires. Joints must be carefully insulated 
by a layer of pure rubber and one of adhesive 
tape, and they must never be concealed within 
conduit or casing. A good wireman will 
avoid the necessity for joints, all the circuits 
being carried out on the looping-in system. 
In this method, the “ live” wire is looped into 
every switch throughout the installation and 
the “ return’ wire into every fitting or ceiling- 
rose. This involves doubling the length of 
many individual wires, but the greater safety 
and simplicity secured justify fully the addi- 
tional cost of material, the labour costs being 
somewhat less, since no time is lost in maki 
joints. Attention must be given to the meth 
of connecting flexible wires to ceiling roses, 
adapters, -plugs and other fittings. Con- 
nection should so be made that no strain comes 
upon the strands of the flexible cord, #.¢., the 
entire cord must be gripped so that any pull 
is taken by the insulated covering, and not 
by the fine wires alone. Plugs to fit wall- 
sockets feeding portable devices ought to be 
of the “ Handshield” pattern, in which the 
flex passes to the terminals through the side, 
and is not subjected, therefore, to any strain 
when the plug is pulled out. The handle on 
the plug makes it convenient to use, while the 
der shields the hand from risk of shock 
or fire in the event of the plug entering and 
up a short circuit. Most troubles 
wires occur at the point where 
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cord. It is foolish to employ flexible cord of 
cheap quality, and it is more expensive in the 
end. 


It is to be ho that no more cheap and 
nasty German cable and flexible wire will ever be 
used in this country. There must be thousands 
of miles of shoddy wire in private houses, 
offices and workshops. The wire iteelf is fair 
enough, but the insulation is defective. When 
first put in, a good insulation test often can be 
obtained, the megger reading perhaos to infinity. 
If the same job were tested a year after, toon 
it would be found that the insulation resistance 
had dropped to a dangerous figure. It is said 
that the Germans used synthetic rubber for 
insulating cables and wires, and this deteriorates 
rapidly. Its use enabled the makers to sell 
what appeared to be an excellent article at a 
price less than half that charged for what 
seemed the British-made equivalent. In many 
cases, where cheap German cable has been 
installed, the whole of the pew bee had to be 
taken out in a year or so and rep at heavier 
cost by British material, short-circuits, mysteri- 
ous leakages and fires having arisen without any 
cause other than that due to defective insulation. 

In order to cheapen the initial cost, some 
electrical contractors divide up an installation 
into too few circuits. This saves wire and 
trouble at the time, but is poor economy. Thus, 
if through a defective lamp a fuse should blow, 
half the house may be pl into darkness, 
and few householders can re even a blown 
fuse. Every floor should have its own dis- 
tributing fuse-board, with two, three, four, or 
more separate “ways,” according to the 
number of lamps controlled. If one’ circuit 
becomes useless for the moment, ha 
fuse blowing, the remaining circuits will be 
unimpaired. With thoughtful wiring, the cir- 
cuits can be so arranged that no single fuse 
blowing will place even one room in darkness. 
With a separate fuse-board on each floor, not 
only are the lamps distributed over several 
independent circuits, but every floor is inde- 
pendent also, while additional circuits can 
easily be arranged for. The main cable may 
be looped in the different fuse- from 
floor to floor, but it is better to run a separate 

air of cables from the main switch to each 
rd, every floor, therefore, being fed inde- 
indently, the cables themselves being 
= double-pole main fuses close to the meter 
and main switch. The latter, by the way, 
should not be of the usual cou tumbler 
type, which gives trouble sooner or later. A 
well-made double-pole ironclad switch costs 
but little more, and is a sound and durable 
accessory. It may be combined with a pair of 
main fuses or cut-outs, or these may be separate. 
Local switches, which in this country usually 
are of the “tumbler” variety, and nowadays 
are of the flat form, which is so much neater 
than the old fluted pattern, should be fixed so 
that the “ dolly-heads,” as the knobs are 
called, must be pushed in a downward direction 
to light up the lamps they control. Some 
wiremen fix them upside down. 

Except when wiring the chea 
property, fullest advantage sh be taken 
of the ibilities of modern switch control. 
Auhengh two-wsy switches have been on the 
market for many years they are not*used to the 
extent their convenience justifies. They permit 
of a lamp, or group of lamps, being controlled 
independently from two places, however 
remote. Applications that 
are at the head and foot of stairways, at opposite 
ends of passages, in rooms with two doors, and 
soforth. “Intermediate” combined with ° 
way” switches it of on» or more lamps 
wn. Baye pa a tly from desired 
number of points. Thos, in an hotel, 
in @ long corridor may be switched 
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ing hints may be 
to minimise trouble and 
a satisfactory installation. Don’t 
fuses, i.¢., do not attach a radiator or 
griller to a lighting circuit ided with a five 


ut 


Most were put in to supply lights 
only, and will not stand the addition of kettles, 
radiators or cookers, although flat-irons, small 
table-type grills, suction cleaners, or coffee 
pereolators usually may be connected to the 

iri current use, how- 


titled to a supply for such 
purposes at the heating rate, which is about a 
quarter, or even less. It pays, therefore, to 


run separate eircuite with a separate meter, | 


unless the small heating or cooking devices are 
to be used for short periods. 

All ‘wall-sockets should be controlled by a 
switch alongside Foy is not sufficient to rely 
upon a switeh on portable apparatus, for the 
a. of flexible wire feeding it will then be 
* alive” all the time, unless the plug be with- 
drawn. There are several forms of interlocked 
switch and plug that may be used with 
advantage, any of which prevent the plug 
being withdrawn unless the switch has been 
opened. 

The threads of lampholders fitted with 
screwed rings to hold shades or reflectors should 
be rubbed with a vaselined rag when first fixed. 
This will ensure the ring running along the 
threads easily and avoid the trouble so often 
met with through a ring binding and preventin 
the removal of the shade. If the holder itsel 
is rubbed over in a similar manner, it will be less 
liable to tarnish, or in damp situations to corrode. 
Holders fitted out-of-doors always should be 

alvanised to avoid corrosion and premature 

down. Rubber rings between the lamp 

and holder terminals prevent the entry of 

moisture and prolong life. Lamps in shops and 

offices that ean be reached by the public should 

be lockedfin their holders to prevent unauthor- 
ised removal, several devices for this 
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with a number of ordinary floor-brads 
into the brickwork. 

With a thicker wall “ limpet ” or similar plugs 
should be used, these plugs when driven home 
in a hole made with a “jumper” opening 
out at the back and forming thus a back 
taper that will never come out. An alternative 
is the “ Rawiplag,” this being a small tube of 
ao prepared fibre which is placed in a hole 

iven in brick, plaster, marble or cement by a 
diamond-pointed jumper. A fixing screw driven 
into the centre of such a plug opens out the hole 
and forces the fibre against the sides. These 
plugs are only about 4 in. in diameter and can 
scarcely be seen, when in position, while they give 
a grip that no weight or strain in reason will 
loosen. They are cheap, can be fixed quickly 
and are suitable for attaching saddles to conduit 
or to surface-wiring, for fixing blocks to walls 
and ceilings and, apart from electrical uses, for 
fixing picture rails, and supports for heavy 
weights. All switches to control lamps should 
be fixed close to the doorway on the side remote 
from the hinges, at a height not exceeding 
4 ft. 6 in. from the floor. If a group of switches 
is used, the centre of the block should be at the 
height mentioned. Many wiremen do not 
trouble to bring out their switch wires close to 
the door, as this in some cases involves trouble 
owing to the presence of studs within the wall 
space, but this should never be permitted, a 
switch some distance from the door being diffi- 
cult to locate in the dark. Wall sockets are 





Woburn Sands War Memorial. 
Mr. W. B. Stonepripce, Architect, 
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best situated on or sunk flush with the skirtmg, 
with the controlling switch about 4 ft. 6 in. 
immediately above on the wall. Fuse boards 
must be placed where they can be got at readily 
for fuse replacement. Pendants should be hung 
at a minimum height of 7 ft., preferably higher 

Flexible wire, trailing over the carpet, is 
nuisance and a fruitful source of trouble through 
mechanical injury. If its presence cannot be 
avoided, only the best grade should be used and 
where possible armoured flex should be 
employed, such at C.T.S., as this will withstand 
any amount of rough usage. If portable 
cooking devices such as toasters, grills, perco- 
lators, and the like, are needed regularly'on the 
table, it is a good plan to fit a sunk socket with 
spring lid in the floor below the table, the carpet 
being cut and folded back in case it may need 
replacement subsequently, If more than one 
device is required at a time, a multiple socket 
with detachable plugs can be fitted underneath 
the table itself. This would be fed from the 
floor socket and in turn would supply any 
number of devices up to four or more simul- 
taneously. Needless to say, the cable feeding 
the socket must be of sufficient size safely to 
carry the maximum current required. With 
this arrangement no flexible cord is visible. By 
withdrawing the plug, the table can be moved 
and the carpet swept in the usual manner with 
the suction cleaner, the socket being flush with 
the surface. By attention to details suchfas 
these indicated, an electrical installation should 
prove of maximum convenience and utility, and 
should last for years without the need for 
repairs or renewals. 


io 
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THE GATTIE TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM. 








The Departmental Committee which was 
appointed to investigate Mr. A. W. Gattie’s 
proposals for improving the method of handling 
goods and traffic, and to consider the practica- 
bility of introducing any of the suggested 
improvements into the existing transport 
system, outlined their objections to a central 
clearing house for London in their report issued 
recently. Their objections are — 

(a) The huge capital expenditure required); 
(6) The displacement of a large population’; 
(e) The impracticability of the traffic involved 
being conveyed over the railway lines connecting 
the trunk systems and the clearing house ; 
(d) The concentration of the whole of 
the goods traffic at one spot; (e) The 
necessity of maintaining most of the existing 
depots; (f) The complete upheaval of al! 
the practices and customs of the carrying on 
of public trade which wouldJresult from the 
establishment of the proposed clearing house ; 
(g) The fact that this method of dealing with 
goods for sorting’ would increase the amount of 
handling. 

The Committee;considered that if the Gattie 
scheme were adopted it must be applied te 
every town in the{country, and machinery for 
handling the containers would have to be 
provided at every goods station remaining in 
operation, Mr. Gattie suggested that at pre 
war figures it might cost 300 million pounds 
At present day costs the outlay would be very 
much greater, and the Committee cannot 
recommend such an expenditure of public 


The Committee was of the opinion that @ eon- 
centration over so large an area as that proposed 
for the Metropolis would be physically impossible 
and economically wasteful. The centralisation 


goods stations im one concentrated clearing 
ouse at Clerkenwell or elsewhere in the cen 
London would produce so much congestion 
the centre and everywhere near the centre 
make such concentration impossible 
practice. The estimate of | £26,000,000Tfor 
ole of the clearing house and its machin- 
rail and road connection appeared 
Committee}far too low. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND METHODS. 


By Atan E. Money. 


the er on the above subject, 
compiled by Munitions Invention Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Munitions. This Com- 
mittee was set up in July, 1918, to inquire into 
the utilisation of products, native or manu- 
factured, available for building purposes in 
this coun’ The work of this body came to 
an end with the Armistice, but what has been 
done merits attention ; and, as the contmuation 
of these researches is most desirable, they are 
worth dealing with in some detail. 


Use of Gypsum for Constructional Work. 


Attention is drawn to the large gypsum 
deposits in this country and to the small output 
and use of this material, the mining of which 
is inexpensive, while the conversion into plaster 
of Paris by merely roasting at about 200 deg. F. 
is a simple matter. It is pointed out that plaster 
slabs have a much greater vogue in France 
than here, and that, strengthened with reeds 
from Norfolk or Holland, they readily stand 
transport. The Committee carried out some 
tests on the weight-carrying capacity of these 
slabs. Made of common plaster, these were 
found to have a ee of about 
j ton per sq. inch. weaken the slabs 
and render them unfit for load-carrying; but 
breeze and plaster slabs will carry heavy 
crushing loads. In spite of this statement, 
however, @ very interesting experiment is 
cited—and that of a most practical kind- 
showing what reed-reinforced plaster par- 
titions can do. Such a partition, 3in. thick 
and 12 ft. by 8 ft. high, against a wall at one end 
and a return partition the other, and containing 
a door without a solid frame, was made to carry 
joist ends of a floor, 12 ft. by 12 ft. over, 
which were loaded to give 36 cwts. per foot 
super. on the top surface of the partition. 
No effect was noted, and it was only after very 
violent treatment by ramming the partition, 
that it eventually collapsed. The slabs were 
newly laid and unplastered, The tendency of 
iron and steel to decay in such slabs is discussed. 
Opinions on this matter seem to differ, but it 
would appear—and one would expect this on 
chemical grounds—that, in the absence of 
damp conditions no decay takes place. The 
plaster is a neutral and stable compound; it 
does not attack the metal, but, on the other 
hand, its protective action is merely mechanical, 
hence the recommendation that where iron or 
steel reinforcements are used, 4 per cent. of 
lime should be added to those plasters, is, 
probably, @ wise one, as this should guard 
— par in moist conditions. 

t is satisfactory to see floori lasters 
dealt with, These are very newer 4 er in 
Germany and other countries ; and, at the pre- 
sent price of Portland cement, merit careful 
attention. When m is slightly heated, 
it loses three quarters of its water of crystallisa- 
tion and forms of Paris ; but when very 


highly heated, the whole of the water is expelled, 
and if the heating is not too long continued 
the material when ground to sets very 
slowly, forming an exceedingly and durable 


substance. The use of such plaster in old cottage 
a : rye to, where even the primitive 
‘etnods of its preparation have led to lasting 
resuits; and there would seem to be no reason 
way such flooring should not often replace 
Portland cement or boarding with great financial 
advantage, 

_ | he Committee recommends that for upper 
“oors wood beams should be fixed with common 
rite plaster slabs on them or on fillets, to 
‘rng them flush with the beam tops between 
them and then overlaid 
. ong plaster after the joints of 
eeu pointed. The slabs should be reinforced 


with light galvanized iron wire. If fillets were 
used, this should make a very stiff floor and 
admit of some reduction of the timber joists as 
compared with the use of ordinary ing. 
That ordinary plaster slabs have mewn 
as load carriers is proved by the Committee’s 
tests. Two bending tests under a distributed 
load may be cited, in which the span was 
4ft.3in., the slab being 4 ft. 6im. long and 
1 ft. wide, supported on knife edges. Such a 
slab, 2} in. thick, broke with a load of 630 lbs., 
while one 3 in. thick sustained a load of 1,267 
Ibs. without fracture. Reeds were used in these 
slabs, but appeared to reduce rather than increase 
the strength. The second part of this report 
deals with lime bricks, made of fat lime and 
sand, und clinker, or other like aggregate. 
These bricks have been known for many years, 
and it is pointed out that before the war the pro- 
duction in Germany amounted to 1,555,000,000 
annually. They consist of 10 per cent. of 
good fat lime, and 90 per cent of inert silicious 
aggregate such as sand or ground clinker, 
at least 15 per cent. of which must pass a 
100-mesh sieve. Not less than this percentage 
must be finely ground with the lime either dry 
or with water, and the whole material then 
mixed, submitted to a 100 ton pressure per 
brick, and steamed at 120 Ibs. pressure for eight 
to ten hours. The Committee states that 
combination occurs ‘chemically between the 
lime and the silica. This is probably true ; 
but, as far as the writer is aware, it has never 
been definitely proved. Granulated. blast 
furnace slag forms a very cheap aggregate, and 
if this granulation is effected by water, most 
of the objectionable sulphur is removed by the 
decomposition of sulphides of lime. If the 
granulation is otherwise effected we are told 
that care must be taken in its selection. This 
is a case in point for the continuation of the 
Committee’s work. Care in selection will not 
meet the case because no one knows at present 
what amount of sulphur is really permissible, 
nor do the works which produce slag guarantee 
the composition of this waste material which 
will vary from time to time with the ores 
smelted and the fuel used. Anyone who has 
been near a smelting works knows what moun- 
tains of material—one of the chief curses of the 
iron-worker—exist in the form of , and it is 
high time that an unbiassed series of tests was 
undertaken to determine the limitations of 
what should be a remarkably cheap and useful 
te. No doubt brick-making works 

could be established adjoining ironworks, which 
would reduce the cost of carriage to that of the 
transport of the bricks themselves, and at 
present this te can be had for less than 
nothing. Further, having regard to the 
uolanic nature of certain slags, these bricks 
could probably be made with some modifications 
in the direction of economy in the plant necessary 
for bricks composed of lime and sand. Investi- 
i as far as these were carried, seemed 
to show that bricks of this character are very 
durable, and if the materials are carefully 
mixed and ground, less porous than ordinary 
facing bricks. Specimens examined included 
some 14 old. Statistics given upon a 
large number of American and German sand- 
lime bricks, show an average crushing — 
of 3,740 lbs. per square inch, a rupture modulus 
(in the same units) of 505, and an absorption 
for water of 13} percent. For cottage building 
the Committee recommends two brick on-edge 
walls united by the usual iron ties and the use 
of cement or good hydraulic lime for mortar, 
of which not much is required, as the hold is 
apparently not so good as with clay bricks. 
Some cance ean 5 — illustrations 
of t necessary for man ure are given, 
Soh which it would that a 30,000 
brick-per-diem plant cost about £18,000, 


and larger 

A bricks are estimated to require 
3 tons of sand, 5 owt. of lime, and 2} ewt. of 
coal; and, as far as js concerned, 
labour of one man for a day 
reasonable itude. The 


matter, which at the present price 
should be a very lucrative investment, assum- 
ing manufacture to be embarked upon in 
suitable localities. 

Part III consists of a Memorandum by Mr. 
H. A. Humphrey, on building substitutes, anc 
ins in three pages a deal of suggestive 


cheap production, the writer deals with the 
possibilities of reeds, peat, heather, seaweed and 
timber waste. Of these, peat appears to him 
very promising, and, mixed with clay and heated 
to 510 deg. C., slabs can be formed capable of 
taking nails, and may be coated with cement or 
tar to render them weatherproof. It is sug- 
gested that such waste substances as sawdust, 
and even straw and grasses, might be heated to 
a temperature sufficient to involve partial de- 
composition, and then pressed into slabs. 
Mineral waste, such as slate, might be moulded 
with Portland cement into roofing sheets, while 
cell pitch, the waste product of cellulose fao- 
tories, which contains 78 per cent. of organic 
matter, has great adhesive power, and could be 
used as a resinous binder. Here is a valuable 
field for exploitation which should yield some 
fruitful results. 


Part IV deals with various matters very inter- 
esting, among which are experiments on water- 
proof millboard, composed of waste cellulose, 
treated chemically, and submitted to heat and 
pressure, which in the form of sheets can be 
corrugated, and appears from tests so far made 
to weather excellently. This séems to present 
an opening for much extended, use to replace 
joinery of certain kinds which involves special 
labour, and can be standardised. Many years 
ago poy Aegpee tere eon Pwangaeer tsp 
sheets for surfacing hospital doors, and his expe- 
rience was that this must first be seasoned. The 
material a ae is still standing 
excellently. At time he approached the 
supplying firm on the subject of making hospita 
papier maché sashes in moulds, but was unsuc. 
cessful in getting the matter taken up. This 
new material seems to present a ibility of 
Sear subject and extending it, espe- 
cially at present price of timber and labour. 

A short account of hollow brick Katona 
walling, as used by the Union Building Oo., of 
Berlin, is followed by some account of blast 


furnace slag as cement, and as aggregate, pre- 
liminary American experiments show that under 


af 


some 40 per 
cent. higher, while such slag concrete better 
resists impact. After a year no appreciable corrv- 


material has already been referred to in this 
lengthy review, and the country may surely look 
forward to some speedy authoritative state- 
ment as to the all-important sulphur question 
from our Industrial Research Department. 
Selenitic limes are touched upon, but merely 
as @ means of increasing the rate of setting. 
These limes merit much more attention, for 
though used considerably for plaster, there is 
no valid reason against their use for mortar. 

j can be greatly strengthened by 
the ition of 5 per cent. of gypsum, and 
should then often enable local! limes to replace 
ive Portland cement. Patent floors of 
sawdust and magnesium chloride receive a brief 
comment, and it was found that sawdust par- 
ticles, coated with plaster of Paris, will adhere 
to Portland cement. It is quite time the 
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STAMPING INSURANCE 
CARDS. 


ent in that case, the employer, contended that 
he bad committed no offence under the National 
Insurance Act and the Regulations made 
thereunder, as he always stamped the insurance 
card at the end of the period for which it was 
current. The Divisional Court (Mr. Justice 
) held that the contri- 


id in respect of the period for which contri- 

tions are payable, and the case was remitted 
to the justices with a direction to convict. 
Under the National Insurance Consolidated 
Regulations, Article 10, sub par (i), it is provided 
that the contributions shall be paid before 
the wages are paid, but the respondent relied 
on the viso to this sub-par: “ Provided 
neverthe that it shall pF ee ty of the 
em in every case, (a) before the term‘na- 
om gs get employment; (b) within six days 
after the expiration of the currency of the card ; 
(c) within 48 hours after receiving a request 
from the employed contributor, to affix to the 
card the stamps.” According to the finding in 
this case, this proviso does not apply to over- 
rule the preceding provision that the contribu- 
tions must bee paid before the wages, but 
applies where for one of the causes stated, the 
card may require stamping at an intermediate 


period. 
RAILWAY RATES. 


Aw increase in railway rates, to come into 
force on January 15, and to apply to the whole 
of the United Kingdom, was announced on 
Monday. The increases on existing charges 
vary from 100 to 25 per cent. The charges 
for coal, coke and patent fuel are increased by 
25 per cent., plus a flat rate of 3d. per ton, 
irrespective of distance; other merchandise in 
Class A is increased by 30 per cent. plus 3d. per 
ton, subject to a minimum addition of 6d. per 
ton and a maximum of 2s. The charges for 
Class B goods are increased by 40 per cent., and 
a flat rate of 3d. per ton, with a minimum 
addition of 6d. per ton and a maximum of 3s. 
per ton; class ( goods by 50 per cent. plus 
6d. per ton; and classes | to 5 by 60 per cent. 
plus ls. per ton. The charges for returned 
empties, and goods conveyed by passenger 
train or similar service, are increased by 50 
per cent. The cost of building will be 
affected to some extent by the increased rates. 
The carriage of bricks, cement, concrete, and 
tiles will be increased by 40 per cent., plus a 
flat rate addition of 3d. a ton. For timber, 
if charged by actual machine weight, the 
increase is 50 per cent., with a flat rate addition 
of 6d. per ton; if carried by measurement 
weight, it is 60 per cent., with a flat rate addition 
of ls per ton. The cost of the carriage of 
road-making materials will also be considerably 
ine 
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Health Week. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London 
has consented to act as Chairman of the General 
tee promoting Health Week, to be held 


Commit 
trom May 2 to May 8, 1920. 











FACTOR OF INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY. 
Nixery-xrxz people out of a hundred, 
if asked what was the best kind of natural light 


for sustained work, would express a preference 
for the diffused daylight received through o 


roof having a skylight con lake or Hence 
the popularity of the north light or the saw- 
tooth roof in modern factory ion. 
In buildings where this is not possible, the 
i usually make a point of providing 
indows which reach right up to the ceili 
in order to take the utmost advantage of 
downward light. | Whatever the means adopted, 
the aim is always to secure an even, well- 
diffused illumination, without, if possible, 
any direct sunlight. i 

The answer to the question as to what is the 
best kind of daylight, carries with it an implicit 
condemnation of artificial lighting as generally 
arranged in factories and worksho Instead 
of simulating good daylight the artificial 
lighting 1s frequently its very antithesis, and is 
usually characterised by unevenness, incon- 
venient shadows, exposed lamps which cause 

and dazzle, and often by sheer insufficiency. 
n view of this, it is not surprising that factory 
production at night or in the late afternoon 
tends to slacken in speed and to fall off in 
quality, while the operatives complain of eye 
strain and headaches, and the accident hazard 
is visibly increased. These facts are well 
known to factory managers and industrial 
economists, and that is why night shifts are 
looked upon with disfavour. 

It is impossible, when the figures relating to 
production and accident rate are considered, 
to avoid the inference that the wasteful re- 
duction in the one case and the tragic increase 
in the other, under artificial light, are simply 
due to its relative inadequacy or poor quality ; 
and it is a fair assumption that, if the illumina- 
tion could be equalised throughout the whole 
working period, the discrepancies mentioned 
would completely disappear. 

Good artificial lighting must first of all be 
adequate, and adequacy means more than 
just enough light to see by. The illumination 
must be sufficient to permit of the same easy 
and comfortable vision that is experienced under 
good daylight. The lighting must also be 
comparatively uniform over the whole working 
area, and although a complete absence of 
shadows is not desirable, what shadows there 
are should be vague and undefined. Finally, 
there must be no glare. Glare is simply the 
efiect of excess of brightness in the field of 
vision. The most pronounced example of glare 
is the dazzling effect of direct sunlight. Ex- 
posure of the eyes to the direct rays of the 
summer sun is not only uncomfortable but, 
ii prolonged for more than a few seconds, may 
cause injury to the optic nerves. In a smaller 
degree the same effects are produced by exposed 
artificial light sources. These are very much 
less brilliant than the sun, but, on the other 
hand, they constitute a more insidious danger 
than the latter, because the visual results are not 
so immediate or apparerft, and people will 
work under glaring artificial light for many 
hours, whereas they neither would nor could 
work for more than a few seconds with sunlight 
in their eyes. 

With modern electric lighting appliances 
there is no difficulty in arranging the illumina- 
tion of any factory in such s manner as to 
comply with the requirements indicated. In 
regard to sufficiency of light, for example, the 
latest type of half-watt electric lamp is available 
in a variety of sizes from a 100 to 3,000 candle- 
power, with one or other of which it is possible 
to secure any desired degree of illumination. 
As these lamps operate nearly twice as effi- 
ciently as the ordinary metal filament lamp, 
their use will enable a considerable increase 
in illumination to be obtained for the same 
current consumption. A decision as to what 
intensity of illumination is. necessary in a 
particular factory can, of course, only be 
arrived at after an investigation of the conditions 


height of ceiliny 
and shape of room, be split up inte 25 lamps ©‘ 
100 watts, 8 lamps of 200 watts, or 5 lamp 
of 500 — ze 

The u mw | of the illumiastion wi! 


formity is secured, it ig obviously more econ 
omical to use a few units rather than 
many small ones. One te strike a com 
promise. Uniformity will also be affected b) 
the type of equipment employed. By mean. 
of a translucent glass bowl suspended beneath 
the lamp, the light ean be spread over a con 
siderable area, so that the use of such bowls 
enables the lighting engineer te aehieve uni 
formity with fewer units of higher eandle powe: 
than would be possible with bare lamps, or 
with lamps equipped with ordinary reflectors 

Shadows may be reduced by thoroughly 
diffusing the light, so that instead of coming 
from a few isolated points it appears to proceed 
from a relatively large area. The translucent 
bowl method indicated above will ensure good 
diffusion, because most of the light is reflected 
on to the ceiling where it is re-directed down- 
wards into the room. In effect, the ceiling 
becomes a light source of large area and low 
intrinsic brilliance, which is a similar condition 
to that obtained with a north light roof. 

Glare will also be elimina by the same 
means since the lamp itself will be hidden by 
the bowl, which, if of the proper density, should 
glow with the same degree of brightness as the 
ceiling. However the lamps are equipped 
the units should be placed well above eye level, 
and, indeed, from all points of view it is best 
to fix them quite close to the eeiling in work 
shops of ordinary height, say up to 30 feet, 
and in no case should the height be less than 
12 or 15 feet. Of course, when bowl fittings 
are employed they must be fixed a few feet 
from the ceiling. The foregoing is a very 
rough and general outline of the best modern 
practice of electric lighting. There are many 
variants, but all methods agree as to the main 
requirements. 

Insufficient light and misleading shadow- 
are probably the most dangerous characteristic- 
from the accident point of view All passages 
and alley-ways in factories should be illuminate: 
in such a manner that moving maehinery, belts 
steps and obstructions are clearly and un 
mistakably defined. A shadow in the wrong 
place has caused many an industrial fatality 
Glare is another danger. Even s moment : 
glance at a brilliant exposed light may confus 
the vision, or, indeed, may even render vision 
impossible for the time being. 

Electric lighting on up-to-date and properly 
engineered lines provides, moreover, a means. 
not only of increasing produetiom and reducing 
accidents, but also of rendering the workers 
more happy and contented in their work 
The economic value of contented workpeople 
has never been expressed statistieally, but 
that it is by no means negligible is indisputable 


—_—s 


A Coal Economiser. 

With the present high price of coal and the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, devices which 
will minimise the amount of coal consumed in 
the domestic grate should be in great demand. 
The ‘* National ” economiser (manufactured by 
Messrs. G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd., of 
Woolwich-road, S.E.), consists of a grid with 
vertical bars which can be bent te fit inside 
any shaped grate. It is claimed that this device 
gives an ordinary grate all the fuel-saving 
properties of a slow-combustion steve, with the 
resultant economy of coal consumption. 
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“CONVENIENT HOUSING ”—1. 


HEATING, COOKING AND 


Some Ipgas FROM CANADA AND AMERICA. 


Wuite in the matter of 
England possess houses of all kinds most satisfy 
ing to the wsthetic mind, it is very 


whether we can claim to have proquceq 
ito the Canadian and American in 


house 


equa 


and efficient equipment. fk Sper ially is this so in 


the smaller cottage, and the homes of the vast 


number of people whose incomes range between 
This is not so 


£250 and, let us say, £750. 
much due to a lack of imagination on the part 
f architects and builders as to the tenacity 
with which we, as a nation, hate innovations 
Rather than sacrifice some pre jucdice or habit 
and waste 
when the 


sacrifice our comfort 
But in this new era, 


campaign of 


f fife, we 
valuable time. 
setting out on a great 
wstruction, obsolk te customs and de ] ressing 
irs that hamper and blight a better and 

wav of living must go by the board 
Ve shall ‘do well, therefore, to gain « x perience 
wide world: there is no nation so 
ntly wise that it can afford to ignore 
lom of its neighbours: on the other 
hoped our nation will not 


natio#;r . 
ition 1 


da, it is to he 


I ontent to copy bl ndly, without reason 
onsideration. 
It could be shown that many of the trans- 
\tlantic methods are cheaper in first cost, and 


most certainly so ultimately. Nor is domesti 
rudgery necessary; drudges have little time 
rit for pleasure or profit, but their lives 
ised up as a candle left to gutter in a wind 
wasted and unlovely. The duties of a house- 
wife will be a burden or not in proportion ty 
effort conserved in each process; and they 
rksome or otherwise according to the 
anliness of the operation and the ease with 
which results may be obtained 

In speaking of Canadian and 
onditions, I shall refer chiefly to those found 
in the Island of Vancouver, and the States of 
Washington and Oregon, because here the 
climatic conditions, both as regards temperature 
and humidity, approximate to our own. 

The domestic question of heating the house 
and cooking for the family is, perhaps, of all 
questions the one where there is the widest 
difference between the two lands. There are 
houses, of course, without central heating 
which require other methods, but even then 
the extravagance of building open fires, taking 
nto account the extra cost of brickwork and 
grates, is only to be found in larger houses 
The class of house of which we are treating 
would probably have one open fire in the 
pa ir: the other rooms would have portable 

stoves, costing about 10s., and burning 
w fixed where and when required. Stove 
from these are led into a flue 9 in. by 9 in., 
ften one chimney will serve for two or 


will he 


American 


tl rooms. These stoves require little 
; ng, and prevent any large amount of 
a0 When we consider how manv fines 


our houses are practically never used, 
inder these conditions they deteriorate 
ra y, and that their construction is one of 
: rhest costs in a house, we may well pause 
k. But the usual modern cottage or 
house has a basement in which there is 
air furnace (incidently used as an 
rator). This heating apparatus is a simple 
saving much hard work and 
to the comfort of the home. Around 

tral fire-box is a chamber fed by two 

‘mets for fresh air drawn from outside the 
ouse; this air being heated rises by vertical 
ashostos-covered metal shafts built in between 
' studding of partitions. A small grill 
“\ tor, about 18 in. by 12 in., having a 
r to close it at will, is set above the 
“<a z board in the rooms. Bedrooms, 
vars rooms and passages upstairs are thus 
asus’ y of a moderate temperature (about 
58° |"), while the lower rooms receive the 


lence 


hotter air, let us say, between 65° and 70°F. ; 
* most reasonable condition. 


design we in 
doubtful 


comfort 


described there would be only four flues: 
to open fires in parlour and dining room and 
two straight"flues to furnace and kitchen range. 


As it is often possible to” arrange these in one 


KITCHEN 


As the fuel is stored in the basement near 
the furnace, there is little tr uble in keeping 
the one fire burning {ll the extra work due 


ARRANGEMENTS 





to dust from fires, or the cis fort of chilly 
r without thet n England, is obv iated 
but merely for the « nt if seeing an 
open hre in the parlour, and sometimes in the 
dining room where t} 1s usually, separate 
from the kitchen. they mav be pr wided in 
addition to the tors. These fireplaces are 
now usually built in good face brick or tiles, 
ind lend themselves to interesting design by 
just proportion, bonding and jointing. 17 h 
recess is lined with fire brick set in fire Ly 
ind a basket grate or dogs can be used. The 
tile i hearth will have 1 CI as! trap con- 
nected below with the ash lump The house 
vife merely requires to brush the ashes over 
the trap and thev fall thr: igh; th an be 
done whenever the fire is made up In 
building flues, certain principles are adopted 
which tppear to be the rever of those n 
here—the result is that chimneys emit 
oke at the top and not in the room 
it is consicere ! h cy rery 18 
ed with tl Lay r r of 
h open fir t} rvir wav of es 
urrving of heavy ittles, the blackleading 
8, and the ma I te f fu | in 
producing the minimum heat hen the cost 
of these res is ymsicdered. hoth in onstruction 
: id us 3 ft t f ? turn ft or +} ng 
more pract i if ‘ fire s a hor lik 
‘xUry ‘ he thought f fter ill nece ties 
have been fully ry then treated in 
in eflicient wa 
The k t hen range unlike the old type of 
English nightmare, does not require a ponderous 
brick cave to hide its inefficiencs t stands out 
lear in the room on four iror legs about ten 
nches off the ground, resplendent in nickel 
steel, and proud of its importance. No hearth 


is needed, but a metal mat sometimes backed 
by asbestos is often placed beneath it by the 
; The stove-pipe is carried into a 
brick flue Coal for the kitchen is 


stated, in the basement, and is 


cautious. 
straight 
stored, is 


carried up by a small hand-power lift that 
lands by the side of the range—usually in the 
lower part of a small cupboard No seuttle 


18 needed, as the lift forms a bin for the oal 
Hot water for all household purposes is heated 
by a coil set in the firebox of the range and 
connected at the back within easy reach, 
pipes the 


with 
the necessary supply and return 
tank stan ls on a pedestal near by, often in a 
warm-cupboard, and sometimes covered with 
asbestos packing to prevent lo 
keeps the kitchen cool in 
there be any need to remove the coil or dis 
connect the tank it can be done without disturlt 
and a new coil can he set 


s bw raciation and 


Shonld 


summer 


ng the use of the fire. 
by any intelligent person 


A kite} en 
a liv noe-Toom. the 


is treated as a cooking- 
if 


honse Vv ‘ is 


As a rule, 
place and not 
thus free and undisturbed in her duties, while 
through the open door she keeps an eye on the 
children. In consequence, it is an advantage 
to have the kitchen compact and well equipped 
so as to involve the minimum movement 
The sink will be here, although there may be 
another on the back porch, or in the pass- 
pantry in better houses. It is hecoming the 
custom to cover the kitchen walls to a height 
of about four feet with Keen's cement finished 
smooth and ruled off to look like tiles, and 
painted or enamelled white. This 
bright, clean effect: and when the additional 
expense of flush panels to cupboard doors, &c.. 
and rounded nosings to all reveals can be found, 


gives a 


the result is - kitchen of charming appearance 
and with the least lodging for dirt. " , 


It should be noted here that in a house as 
two 





rw 
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stack, the amount of brickwork is considerably 
less than that usual in England in similar houses. 
Again the space occupied by wide chimney 
jambs and numbers of flues is considerable in 
a small house. Where the dining room is only 
heated by the furnace there is, of course, 
viditional saving of cost and labour without 
iny serious loss of comfort. The dining room, 

should be ment oned, is the reneral sittin: 
ulthough the custom of having folding 
merely an open arch, between this 
nit ain hot} he ing fairly 


room, 
doors, or 


room 
7 
il 


und the parlo ir res 
ised 
The arrangement of the kitchen is a matter 
that no two housewives can agree upon, nor 
wonld it often be possible to satisfy even one. 
tut if the processes of preparing dinner (the 
mstant of kitchen duties) 
as possible in their order 
economy is 


we 


most important and ¢ 
ire Prrang 1 as far 
from left to right, the 
ittained, and a vast amount of cross journeys 


gre atest 


ind muddled movements avoided. If the 
range opposite or well to the right of the 
s ni . the store curl boar | as des ribed late r 
hould be to the left of the range and right of 
the sink the ser loor to the right of the 

nge and left of the sink. The larder can be 


ther right or left of the sink wut close to it. 


lf the k‘te] ! ll.a table to the right of the 
‘ ur t mav be in the middle of the 

| vided it d not impede direct move 

nt lr} t ipboard is a matter over 

} hy ' ' reh'tect fame has been 

} hted - t} er nds are } oh, but the house- 
wif here “ great sagacity The lower 
ort'on to tahi hi ht ontains hesides cup 
wards two or three bins—-zinc-lined—and made 
to tilt forward one for flour. one for sugar 
w h is usually bonght in large quantities). 
In the table top and sliding into a recess is a 
mposition or marble pastry board. The 
wr portion has loors which when open, 


reveal every kind of household stores neatly 
urranced and easy to reach The housewife 
store cupboard, having collected 
larder, makes her prepara 
gyrating like an inebriated top, 
moves but three paces to the range, 
which, if she is lucky, has an elevated oven 
to save stooping, and awaits results and the 
dinner-hour. In this class of kitchen there will 
also be a narrow cupboard, flush with the wall 
and built two studs, twelve 
inches wide, four inches deep, and abhont five 
feet high: in this there is an ironing board 
hinged at the lower end. and having a leg at 
the other, which, on pulling down the board 
falls The larder, not being 
intended for a siege, or as a collecting place 
consists of a enpboard 

often far. less) 
F shelves 
together are provided, 
l zine or battens on a wood 
nlet and outlet at ton and 
circulate, 


ner nee ls from the 
tions without 


let us say 


het ween about 


into position 
for neglected Scraps 
not often over three feet wide 
if he < cle en: 


and about eighteen 


arranged fairly close 
mace of perforater 
frame The 
bottom permit a 
but it is not usnal to have a window. 

A compact kitchen reduces the household 
labours in a way little appreciated until tested, 
and it ting to calenlate the 
hours saved by Canadian and American women 
which they are able to apply to pleasure, ease, 
or profit, England still 


drudge and groan “gr 


nsual 
current of air to 


would he intere 


while their sisters in 
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The Roads Advisory Committee. 

The following were last week appointed 
members of the Roads Advisory Committee :—~ 
Mr. F. Dent, County Council’ Association ; Sir 
J. Mackenzie, Association of County Conncils 
in Scotland: Mr. J. A. Brodie, Association of 
Manicipal Corporations; Mr. W. H. Prescott, 
M.P..” Urban Tistrict™ Councile’ Association : 
Mr. P. J. O'Neill, Trich County Councils’ General 
Council: the Hon. Sir A. Stanlev, Royal Auto- 
mobile Club : "Sir Jowneon Hicks, M.P., Antomo- 
bile Association and Motor Union: Mr. 0. P. 
Maclagan, Rova! Scottish Automobile Club; 
Mr. FE. White, Rova!' Trish Automobile Club; 
Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis, Royal Agricultural 
Scciety; and Mr. Will Thorne, 3LP. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue following are the present rates of 
Wales. it must be understood that, while 


we eros Ut pew owes — 


in the Building Trade in the principal towns of Engiand and 
is made to ensure securacy, we eannot be responsibie 
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Bradford j 
B-iigwater ...... | 
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WAGES ARBITRATION 
AWARDS. 
Scotland. 


Decistons were given last week by the 
Industrial Court, at Westminster, in a large 
number of arbitrations on wages claims in the 
building and allied trades, including the follo« 
ing: The Building Trades of Scotland Opera 
tives Wages and Conditions of Service Board 
(on behalf of the operatives), and the 
Bute Master Joiners’ Association, the Perth 
and District Master Masons’ Association, the 
Scottish Building Contractors’ Association, the 
Kilmarnock and District Master Masons’ 
Association, the Dundee Master Masons’ Aaso- 
ciation, the Dumfries Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion, the Ayr Master Painters’ Association, the 
National Federation of Master Painters in 
Scotland, the Kirkcaldy and District Master 
Joiners’ Association, the Hawick and District 
Master Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Association, the 
Clyde Navigation Trust, the Ayr Master 
Puilders’ Association, the Scottish Reinforced 
Concrete Contractors’ Association, the Master 
Lathsplitters’ Association, the Scottish National 
Building Trades’ Federation, and the Corpora- 
tions of Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leith, Dundee and 
Aberdeen, and between the Workers’ Union and 
the Asphalte Trade Association of Scotland. 
In all cases it was claimed that the rates of 
2s. 2d. per hour for tradesmen and Is. 16d. 
per hour for labourers be substituted for the 
existing rates, as from December Ist, 1919, 
and the decision of the Court was that in full 
satisfaction of the claims submitted there shall 
be paid to the workmen concerned an advance 
of 1jd. an hour over the rates determined by 
awards Nos. 313 and 314. This advance was 
granted on the basis of a working week of 
44 hours, and is to take effect on such rate as 
includes or consolidates the 12} per cent. 
bonus on earnings where such bonus was 
previously paid. 

In the course of the hearing of the claims, 
it was represented to the Court that, consequent 
upon the conversion of the 12} per cent. bonus 
into wages, the rates of the workmen concerned 
were in some cases not expressible as hourly 
rates in ordinary terms of currency, and required 
the addition or subtraction of small sums from 
the weekly earnings. A general desire was 
expressed that the practice of making such small 
additions or deductions should cease, and the 
Court was asked to deal with the matter. The 
view of the Court was that the hourly rate 
payable under awards 313 and 314, including 
the 12} per cent. bonus, should be computed 
to the nearest farthing, and that the small 
adjustments at the end of the week should be 
discontinued. The rates of wages as established 
under this decision of the Industrial Court are 
to be the substituted rates of wages of the 
workmen concerned for the purpose of the 
Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1919, as 
modified by the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 
The advances are to take effect as from Decem- 
ber 1, 1919, or from the beginning of the first 
pay period following. 


Bicester. 


The Industrial Court also heard the ease 
between the National Amalgamated Society 
of Operative House and Ship Painters and 
Decorators, and Messrs. Layton & Sons, T. 
Smith & Son, H. Jackson & Son, F. Bleneoew, 
end L. Penn, of Bicester. The claim was that 
Is. 5d. per hour for carpenters, Is. 4d. per hour 
for painters and Is. 2d. per hour for labourers, 
be substituted for the existing rates. The 
decision of the Court was that the existing 
rates be increased by 3d. per hour, making 
Is. 3d., Is. 2d. and 11d. respectively, as from 
January 1, 1920. 


—————— i 


Books Received. 
Privates Compaxres. By H. W.” Jordan. 
London: Jordan & Sons, Ltd. Price Is. 4 
RErorts For THE YEAR 1918 ow THE ScTENCS 
Mvsrum, Tue GrotogicaL Survey, aND THS 
Mvserm oF Practica, Grotoey.” 
H.M. Stationery dies. Price 2d ust. ~ 
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The ‘**CRADLE” TRUSS is 
a new type of combined steel 
and timber ROOF Principal ; 
it is scientifically designed 
and standardised for MASS 
PRODUCTION. 





Hotel equipped with Sturtevant 


It can be supplied for any 
Vacuum Cleaning System 


kind of Roofing. Spans from 
20’ toss’. Complete or Steel- 
work only. Quick delivery. 
AGENTS WANTED for Midland 
and South Western Counties. 


JAMES WILD « C°: 


ENGINEERS. 


The Easy Way to Clean 


is with a Sturtevant Turbine Suction 
It has an infinite capacity for 





Cleaner 
{ work,and rapidly aad thoroughly removes 
the dust and grit. Offices, Hotels, Theatres, 
Clubs, Halls, Churches, etc., can be 
equipped with Stationary Central Plant 
connected by piping to every part of the 


49, Deansgate , ane 
9, e y end Adtioy Read, building. Portable Machines also supplied 


MANCHESTER. Hale, Altrincham 


Phones : City 2225. Altrincham 89) Allow us to place full information before 
you. Publication Bu. 1207 will be 


sent on request, 


LONDON: 
7, Wellington Street, 
STRAND, W.C.2 
Phone: Gerrard 4077 
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147 Queen Victoria Street. London, EC 4 
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SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES LTD. 


FOUNDATION CONTRACTORS ‘ 








| Our method of constructing and driving 
SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES at one 
operation obviates weeks of delay in 


commencing and completing work. 


Write us and take advantage of our many 
years’ practical experience. 


We can save you Time and Money. 
Skilled Workmen and Up-to-date Plant. 























WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES LTD. 


104, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 1 


"elegrams : ‘* SimprLesco, LONDON.” 





Scottish Office s 10 COOK STREET, GLASGOW. Telephone : Victoria 541 
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A MULTI-SCALE TRANSFORMER. 


Tums instrument, patented by Mr. John 
Rymer-Jones, M.Inst.b.E., was designed especi 
ally for reducing drawings to the limited dimen- 
sions permissible for patent specifications. Th: 
ratio, +.¢., 

The length decided on for the copy er 
The length of the original drawing J 

ves the largest drawing permissible, taking tne 
th of the original drawing as 1. 

kig. 1 shows a number of concentric circular 
segmente—alternately fine and dark lines- 
engraved on a thin and opaque celluloid sheet 
having near its right-hand limit a radial zero 
jine (@ XZ) 12.5 imches long and graduated 
nto 100 equal divisions } in. long. This scale 
s overlaid by a narrow strip of transparent 
celluloid—rising about y in. above it—so that 
ite left edge exactly coincides with the zero line 
(a X Z ) from which al) measurements are made. 
This raised zero line is convenient because the 
draughteaman can feel when the end of the 
measuring batten-—referred to later on—is quite 
home against it. The relative lengths of the 
cireular segments and of their chords are in 
proportion to their distances from the centre (a) 
and therefore proportional to the scale values 
where their respective arcs cut the zero line 
(a X Z), ¢g., the chord W Z of that part of arc 
100 is double the chord V Z of the corresponding 
part of arc 50. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show an end view and plan of the 
measuring batten (m), on one edge of which 
(starting from the extreme end) is ticked off 
with a soft and finely pointed lead pencil the 
length on the original drawing which is to be 
applied to the scale-transformer for reduction ; 
and on the reverse edge (also starting from the 
extreme end) are to be marked the reduced 
values, as shown in Fig. 5. 

The procedure is as follows :—The extreme 
limits of any linear measurement to be reduced 
are first ticked off from the drawing on to the 
batten (m), and this length is then transferred to 
the reduction board and ticked off (with the fine 
point of a lead pencil) as a chord on the particular 
circular segment selected. Which one this 
should be depends on whether the length of the 

line is to be increased or decreased, and also 
on the ratio determined on for the reduction. 
The further process of the reduction is explained 
later on. 


ee 


The. employmert of the batten (m) is very 
convenient, because the draughtsman can 
quickly tick off on to itfseveral sub-divisions, that 
happen to be in a straight line, at one operation 
(see Fig. 5) and then plot them, one after the 
other, as chords to the particular circular 
segment selected for the reduction, and thus 
save much time and exertion by considerably 
reducing the necessary numbers of references 
from the original drawing to the reduction board 
and thence to the copy. 


Fig. 3 shows the right-hand edge of the board 
and its holes, into two of which pegs (p 1)—see 
top right-hand corner of Fig. 1—are inserted to 
indicate the two particular circular, segments 
selected for:"reducing any drawing. Fig.32 
shows the radial arm (r)—temporarily’removed 
from the board to make Fig. | more clear—which 
is turnable around the reduction board on the 
screw-pin (p) in the centre (a) of Fig. 1. Its 
right-hand edge (£) is bevelled and graduated 
like the zero-line scale in Fig. 1. The top end 
(t) has a clamp (s) to hold the arm (r) in any 
desired position on the board. 

To Reduce a Drawing in any Desired Ratio. 
Tick off from the original drawing a line (L) on 
to the batten (m) and then (starting from the 
zero line) plot it as a chord (Z-W) of the circular 
segment indicated on the scale-zero line by 
10u (see Fig. 1). We can then quickly reduce 
its length in any proportion desired (say) 100 
to 50, «¢., to one-half. Put index pegs (p. 1) 
into the side Loles 100 and 50 as a guide to the 
eye, as these same two segments will be used 
for all the other reductions of this drawing. 
Having replaced the>radial arm (r)—see Fig. 2 

into its proper position on the board, bring 
its graduated (right hand) edge exactly up to 
the dotted line (aVW); clamp the arm in this 
position and mark on the reverse edge of the 
batten the half length (/) required, viz., chord 
V-Z, which can then be transferred to the 
reduced drawing. If several sub-divisions hap- 
pen to cut a straight line drawn in pencil 
through the original drawing, these can all be 
ticked off on to the batten (see Fig. 5) at one 
operation and then (starting from the zero line) 
plotted, one after the other, as chords of the 
top circular segment, viz., 100, as indicated by 
the top peg (p. 1)—see top are of Fig. 1. Having, 
as already explained, marked off on the reverse 
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edge of the batten the”halj of chord W Z, viz. 
chord V X, as measured on arc 50, next unclanp 
the arm (r) and clamp it again in the next 
position as shown by; ne dotted line (« /’), 
The decreased length U X; which is one-ha!: of 
the chord Y-100, is then to be marked on :he 
batten; after which the edge (£) of arm is 
shifted in succession to the other four pr ici 
marks on the 100 circular segment and tei 
corresponding halves obtained from arc 5v, 
between the zero line (a X Z) and the edye (¢ 
of the arm where both of them are cut by the 
segment 50, 

To increase a line in the reverse ratio~—viz, W) 
to 100—the process is simply reversed; .¢,, 
the length (/) from the original drawing is 
transferred by means of the batten (m) to the 
board and plotted as a chord on are 50; the 
double length (L) required is the corresponding 
chord found on the top are, viz., where the 100 
arc cuts the edge of the arm (r) and the zero line. 

In order to decrease aline in a desired ratio, 

jia"more obvious to plot it as a chord on ar 
100 because the length of the chords-of ai! the 
other smaller arcs are in the proportion of 
their . respective. scale readings. JL#.g. :—De 
crease a line (L) in the ratio of 1 to (say) 0.465 
(footnote *). Put pegs. into holes 100 and 46.5 
To increase in the reverse ratio the process is 
simply reversed, 

Decrease a line (L) to 4. For this the ceilu- 
loid scale and radial arm scale may be marked 
(see footnote) at 33.3, in which case L is plotted 
as a chord on the 100 arc; , but the alternative 
may be adopted of putting pegs into holes 
96 and 32, and plotting Z on arc 96. 

To decrease in the proportion of 3} inches 
to the foot, 1.¢., as 96 to 28 eighths. Mark / 
as a chord on are 96 and then tick off the 
required length (/) between arm (r) and the 
zero line, where both are cut by the arc 28. 

To decrease a drawing from } full size * 
1.¢., a8 0.25 to 0.20, use arcs 100 and 80. /j 

Affixed to the back of the board are diagrams 
illustrating the reduction of a curve, &c., Xc., 
from one scale to another; and tables giving 
decimal equivalents of vulgar fractions. The 
multiple-scale-transformer is an improvement on 
proportional compasses, which provide for 
only a few, and those widely differing, ratios, 
and offer very much less scope with regard t& 
the length of line measurable at one time 

Finely divided scales are confusing and trying 
to the eyes and are unnecessary, because onls 
the extreme limits of any line need be ticked 
off on to the batten when using the reduction 
board. 

Measuring dividers—the prickings of which 
are not easily discernible unless so pronounced 
as to puncture the drawing, and do not conduce 
to accurate measuremente—can be dispensed 
with. Reductions are very rapidly made. 


>_> -« 


South African Contracts. 

The Capetown Master Builders’ Association 
has adopted a tariff for executing work under 4 
percentage system. The rate it is proposed to 
charge is 15 per cent. on the cost, to include 
the use of plant, establishment charges, super 
vision and profit. 


Ground Rents at Lewisham. 

Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley & Garrard 
recently offered a parcel of improved groun¢ 
rents, amounting to £618 per annum (subject 
to a head rent of £13 10s. per annum) secured 00 
sixty-one houses, forming part of the Granville 
Park Estate, Lewisham, with reversion to rack 
rents, estimated at £3,500 per annum, in bout 
sixteen The purchaser could secure the 
freehold reversion ing to the Earl of 5+ 
Germans for £6,100. The whole was bid { ' 4? 
to £10,000, at which price it was withdraw 
The interest was then offered in three se)«r"* 
parcels, but remained unsold. It is unde? 
that the auctioneers are open to neg ts! 
privately. 





*There is no hole for a peg between arcs 46 a 
but the celluloid scale may be marked by 4 | “ 
and the radial arm (r} also in the seme pagtior he 
46.5—with an Indian-ink line; or 66.5 may © 
cated by a peg in 46 and another in 47. 
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PORTABLE CONCRETE STRUCTURES. 


Wr publish the following communication 
from Mr. C. F. Mayfield who, we regret to say, 
passed away shortly after its receipt by us: 

There are so many ways of making and 
moulding concrete that at first sight there does 
not seem much scope for new methods. Yet it 
seems that there are a few untrodden paths, and 
[ will try and show in what direction some of 
them lead. 

The simplest concrete structure is the ordi- 
nary post, and when we have taken three pieces 
of board and put in four steel rods and cast the 
post it at first sight seems as if we could not get 
a simpler operation. Here let us take a step 
backward and see if we cannot do without the 
mould, if not altogether, at least after the first 
two or three posts are cast. This can be done 
if we take two pieces of wood 14 in. thick, one 
ff them 6 in. wide and the other 7} in., 
and screw them together so as to form a pig- 
trough shaped mould, for a triangular post. 
This post would only require three steel rods, 
and it would take only half the concrete 
required for a 6 in. square post. When we have 
cast two of these posts we lay them on a level 
floor, and we have posts that will reproduce 
themselves like aldermen’s gondolas. It will 
thus be seen that for every new post we make 
we have a fresh mould that costs nothing, 
From a post toa bridge or culvert seems a far 
ery, yet [have been applied to for both these 
structures in a portable form. One way of 
dealing with the culverts—-which were about 
i ft. span—was to cast some pieces 8 ft. long 
and lt in. wide by 9 in. thick. In each slab 
two Kahn bars were placed and stored ready 
to take to the first county culvert that 
showed signs of collapse. The edges of the 
pieces were fitted with a V-shaped tongue 

n one and a corresponding groove on the other, 
and fronted after being put into position. The 
bridge consisted of reinforced-concrete slabs 
slipped into three rolled-steel joists, with 
bolts right through the lot. As they were to be 
used in the fens a raft, consisting of a 
reinforced slab 6 in. thick and turned up 4 in. 
atthe ends to receive the joists was made. 
The rafts were 12 ft. long by 3 ft. wide, and 
were placed directly upon the top soi! of the 
len, as i! the top spit were removed the raft 
vould sink further and further into the 
subsoil. So light is this soil that 4 ft. to 6 ft. 


" 
Lil 


fit has blown away in 50 years. Now, if a 
post, a culvert or a bridge can be made 
yp rtabie, w hy nota pe rtable concrete building y 
Here let me say that I do not propose to do more 


than indicate the direction in which it will be 
sate to experiment, with at least some reason- 
able hope of success. At the outset, if we can 
get some waste products to build with we sha!! 
make a great saving. Here comes the great 
chan-« for local observers. If we were in the 


Northern factory districts no doubt we could 
get plenty of engine ashes at a very cheap rate. 
instead we happen to be in the Ouse Valley, 
and the first fishermen who settled here, we 
ast it for materials for our building. 

N ibt our primitive fisherman built his 
wut cl willows and poplar branches and river 
reed d as time went on he probably floored 


it mixture of clay and gravel. Py and by 
he dav:ed his reed walls with clay, and it really 
Was lerful to see how well he used this 


Waste vaterial and what good results he got 
with 
Ho» far we can copy his methods, and to 
what ‘ent we can modernise them, should be 
# very nteresting and profitable inquiry. 
We seed not consider the willows, but in 
aon work we must shun the poplar as we 
PMAltA 


oe © “flu, as the least bit of poplar chips 
— abatch. I sometimes wonder why. 


“ch *", however, with confidence summon tl e 
will ( ravel in the river to our ai, and the, 


ot ah us with an ideal aggregate. This 
a roved by practical experience, as | 

t gravel from the river with a home- 
made dger working from a barge, at a 


pre-war cost of Is, 9d. per ten delivered to 
wharf. Nor does distance add much to 
the cost, as water transp rt is very cheap. 
Taking to-day’s cost at double it would not cost 
more than 3s. td per ton delivered to wharf. 
and for this we get an ayyregate as che &@p as it is 
good. But for our slabs we shall want some 
reinforcement. This leads us to the threshold 
of our experiment, for if we can get a substitute 
for steel we shall get a lighter structure and 
eliminate our most expensive item, except, of 
course, cement. Here I would suggest that it 
is well worth some one’s while to try to reinforce 
slabs with river reeds. If the Lincolnshire 
builders could make a good bedroom floor with 
plaster laid on a foundation of reeds spanning 
the joists; if my grandfather could thatch a 
roof with reeds eighty vears ago, and the roof 


still be in wear; if my father uld do the 
same and the roof still carry dry to-day. we 
want no more or better evidence of its dur 
ability. It only then remains t test its 
strength. Analysts tell us it is Jargely 


made up of silica Its cheapness is in- 


contestible, it can almost be had for the asking 
To putit to itsproper test [ would suggest that 


a mould be made for a slab 8 ft. long 2 ft. 6 ins 


wide, and 3 ins. thick. Into this mould should 
be placed a good half-inch of concrete. Then 
should come a mattress of reeds, the longer 


reeds spa ed 14 to 2 ins apart, the sh rter reeds 


pla ed 6 to Sins. apart The mould should 
then be filled t ithin fin, « f the top. and a 
second mattress of reeds placed in position, and 
the mould 


one slab be made of cement and gravel concrete 


mpletely filled I suggest that 


and another one of blue lias lime and gravel 
concrete, the first for itside work and 
the second for inside rk, such as par 
titions. We will n nsider the best way t 
make our slabs int »] rtable building. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to ad pt some 
unit, and as the buildings will vary more in 
lencth and width than in height, we will take 
the height as our unit. Everyone is familiar 
with the huts built on the sides of the rail 
roads with sleepers by navvies, and some have 
had occasion to admire the ease and speed 
with which they are erected Let us suppose 
that the building we require is 10 ft. square 
and between 7 ft. and Sft. high 

1. We first level our site and then get four 
scaffold boards. These we let into the ground 
edgewise, 80 a8 to leave the top edge from 4 to 6 
inches out of the ground and quite level, and 
one foot each w ay larger than the intended size 
of the building. 

2. Next we fill in with concrete up to within 
two inches of the top of the boards. We then 
take a piece of quartering $4 ins, by 2ins., and 
place it in position just where our alls are to 
stand. 

3. We next fil! in up to the top if the boards, 
and screed the four pieces of quartering in. 

4. When the concrete has set we withdraw 
the quartering and this leaves a groove for 
the walls. 

5. Upon this floor we cast sufficient slabs, 
8 ft. long by 2 ft. wide and 2 ins. thick, rein 
forced with reeds as before described. 

6. For the corner slabs we cast single slabs of 
the same thickness and height as the plain slabs, 
but reinforced with wire mesh about 6 ins. by 
4 ins. square mesh. No.8 wire should do 
very well, 

7. As the slabs are to have a 4 in. lap, we 
must provide } in. holes, | ft. 6 ins. to 2 ft. apart. 

8. The method of building the slabs entirely 
without mortar is to put up a corner slab in 
the grooves pr vided; this is then plumbed 
and stayed in position. 

9. Then the firs‘ pain slabis bolted to the back 
of the corner slab, allowing 4 in. lap. As the 
joint is to be made without mortar, we place 
@ strip of bitumen felt between the two slabs 
and bolt them in position, but only hand-tight 


at first. 
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lv. The end of the mould is so made that it 
can be suited to the rake of the re of. 

ll. Door frames are bolted in the same way 
as the slabs, and to avoid the shock of the doors 
banging on the concrete we have the doors in 
pairs 80 as to fit an opening 4 ft. to 6 ft. wide 

12. The top bolts are put in 2} in. only from 
the top edge, and these answer a purpose. 

First we prepare pieces of 4 ins. by 3 ins. with 
a bead on to form a strip, and when these are 
fixed in position to all four sides and at a dis- 
tance of 1 in. from the top, they form the soffit 
of the roof slab. Before bolting these pieces on 
we procure strips of felt 6 ins. wide and place 
them on the top of the wall and bend the edges 
down 1 in. on each side. 

This allows for a little expansion or contrac- 
tion 

13. The top bolts are long enough to g 
through the 3 in. wood rim and their second 
use is to form a fixing for the brackets for the 
eaves 

14. Next, we nail a7 in. by Lin. board al 

ind the 4 in. by 3 in. pieces, keeping the top 
edge 34 ins. above the t« p f the wall. 

15. A steel mattress cx mp sed either of 
Hy Rib or Self-Centering is next laid on to the 
top of the wall, and a couple of bearers placed 
so as to divide the span into three equal widths 
and strutted up. 

16. The roof slab is then cast in the usual 
way. Some cement mortar is used for 
filling the groove, and as soon as the roof slab 
is set the underside is plastered and the building 


] 


is ready for occupation 

17. An alternative method of roofing 1s to 
use the s'abs in the same way that the w alling 
is done, as there is no reason why the felt shou'd 
not make a water-tight joint, and a few bo.ts 
cast in the top of the s'abs wou'd be enough 
to hold the roof in position, and the s'abs would 
only need light reinforcement. 

I do not put these views forward as any 
thing of a revolutionary nature, but I believe 
they offer to many working men a solution of 
the problem of how te bui'd a cheap and durable 
structure, and one, witha!, which can easily be 
removed if the necessity arises, 


>--— - 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 


16302/15.—Weller: Trussed sheet metal 
structure. 
135,128.—C. Marques : Floor and ceiling 


construction. 
128,536.—C. Candlot: Mixing of mortar, 
concrete, and like material. 
135,132.—S. Kuroki and M. 
Waterproof paint. 


Nakayama 


135,135.—A. J. Smith: Door or window 
fastening 
135,144.—A. C. Auden: Domestic ovens, 


cooking stoves, &c. 

135,233.—W. J. Howard-Smith 
blocks for roadway paving 

135,236.—J. Emmett: Kitchen ranges 

135,248.—-S. R. Parkes tim latches and the 
manufacture of the same. 

135,262.—C. Weir: Means of heating air 

135,277. —Osmosis Co, and J. 8. Highfiela : 
Mining or quarrying of clay 

135.300.—D. Parkins: Folding counters and 
furniture. 

135,.304.—J. Grice: Moulding concrete blocks. 

135,350.—B. 8S. Hastings: Combination cash 
registering lock for doors. 

135,366.—J. A. Lane: Opening, closing and 
locking apparatus for casement window sashes 
and shutters. 

135,375.—A. E. Heley and T. W. Aitken: 
Rising hinges. 

135,380.—J. O. Spong : Air heating appliances 
or fittings for use with open fire-places. 

135,393.—B. Goldman: Skylights. 

135,404.—E. M. Meyer: Combined hinges 
and fastenings for doors and windows. 


Concrete 


© all these applications are now in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them may be 
made. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


Is a paper recently read before the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers on Scientific Manage- 
ment: A Solution of the Capital and Labour 
Problem,” Mr. J. M. Seott Maxwell, B.Sk 
that in app'ying the principle of cheap produc 
tion, it must not be confused 
Labour must cease to be 


, said 


with the act of 
buying conmuneodities 
regarded as a commodity, which was one of the 
worst legacies of the old system. Increased 
output and payment-by-result was the sound 
foundation on which to build, but it ought to 
include everyone, from the managing director 
down, and both these aims should be qualified 


by another—-a better life for the worker 
Scientific management increased output, and 
because it could accurately measure the work 
done in terms of human effort, payvinent-by 
result was the fair and natural sequel It 
achieved this greater output by lessening the 
task and raising the status of the worker 


Scientific management affected the 
worker, the workers as a group, an 
trade affected all 


in its relation to the Government an 


as a unit 
therefore 
industry 
to the consumers, 


individual 
| 


unionism, and it 


and thus involved the whole 


nation Progress would only commence in 
earnest when the labour leaders grasped the 
full meaning to the worker of the elimination 
work, which total 


and when they realised that 


of us less would lessen the 
burden of labour ; 
the accurate measuring of work protected the 
worker from under-payment, and that the 
greater all-round efficiency made shorter hours 
and higher wages a just claim on the community 

Scientific rate-fixing three pro 
blems :—{1} The analysis of the job into its 
elemental operations by means of an investiga 
method of accomplishing the 
(2) the execution of the job by 


involved 


tion into the best 
desired result : 
a first-class man, with the best possible tools and 
of each elemental 
operation thus ¢ arried out ; (3) the investigation 
of the factors of environment and nature of the 
work as it affected the physical and mental 
capacity of the worker Where a job had 
already been performed in the usual rule-of 
thumb manner, motion study ‘ 
first. Where a new job was to be performed 
for the first under the Taylor method 
motion study or analysis might not be necessary, 


equipment, and the timing 


always came 
time 


as sufficient data might already be in existence to 
give both the best method and the correct times 
The fixing 
synthetic one 

Motion 


process of rates the i DeCATIE a 


and time study gave the minimum 


time on the job under the best possi ble condi 
tions with all rest pauses eliminated. Should a 
better machine or tool be designed, the new time 


new conditions was arrived at in a 
manner. The 


that not only was there n 


for these 
similar 

times "> so 
strain at the actual time of operation and no loss 
of interest in the work done, but that there was 
no chance of physical or mental hurt resulting 
to the worker in the future from the work don 
to day 

The ignorance of employers, and especially of 
the Government which urged 
f the 


Nyt ti 


objective was to. set 


over 


heavv overtime 


during the first vears war, brought about 


abnormal fatigue a 


~€ of th 


anv of the munition 





workers Becat is eCvil exp rience. the 
Government was now interested in industrial 
fatigue, and sooner or later the experts were 
hound to see that an a urate kn wledge of 


fatigue woul l also demand the standardisation of 
normal industrial conditions and the means of 
accurately measuring the human effort required 
to produce a certain resuit 

With the best possible system of management 
it was still necessary to give incentive to the 
worker if maximum output was to be obtained 
the best incentive to and efficient work 
was provided by a payment to the individual 
worker as SOT, a6 px mst be after the } bh was 
finished. With correct times it was not neces 
sary to cut the 
done on 
part was one of the prin 
restriction of output by the 


steady 


rates as masters had alwave« 


puece work, which behay ur on ther 
ol the 


’ 
pwal CAalises 


mech 





tific management the masters did not require 
to protect themselves by elaborate premium 
svstems which the men did not understand and 
which thus aroused their suspicion and 
antagonism. The difficulty with the differential 


piece-rate was that rates as set by scientific 
management were based on the standard 


minimum time. Even with the fullest instruc- 
tions the workers required some time to get out 
of the old inefficient method and become 
experienced in the new. Scientific management 
did not urge any special system f piece-work or 
premium bonus. Any of them which provided 
incentive would do, but the simpler the better 

‘he share of the saving effected which should 
be allocated to the 
by the employers federations and trade unions 
fessed hatred 
bonus, but 
night that 
more control over 


worker must be determined 


‘he trade unions had always pr 
{ both piece work and pretmiu 
espe allv the latter, as they th 


rker 


\with scientific managemen 


nore 
the former gave the w 
t 


his time making 


it possible to measure labour etfort accurately, 


premium bonus gave more steady incentive than 
piece-work, and thus meant more output and 
more pay for the worker. ‘The worker was 


guaranteed his hourly wages at the start, and if 
after reasonable time he did not come up to the 
standard and earn a fair must be 
found other work better suited to him. 
Scentit study of the 
rb it 


bonus he 


management made a 
man and selected the best man for the 
differentiated and graded labour, and 
reason why the trade 
In the 
against the employers the unions had to fight on 
the basis of the man Now that the 


n full recognition in this country 


unother 
against it initial stages of the 
{ 
iverage 
unions had w 
so that non 
negotiations 


unponists were not recognised 
between masters and men, if 
seemed no longer a sound policy for the unions 


to continue to penalise their best men by main 
taining a medium standard of work and pay for 
all degress of skill and ex perience Statistics 
showed that [0 per cent. of strikes were due t 
local troubles, none of which should arise under 
rrectly applied. The 


of strikes would still 


management 
elimination of 50 per cent 
further reduce the 
indi strial atmosphere 
After 


me hod of payment, and 


scventihie 
remainder, due to the general 
mie h cle are! 

b, fixing the time and 
selecting the proper 


being so 


analysing the j 


nan, scientific management then proceeded to 
teach the man how the job should be done ihe 
teachers were the best men picked out of the 


shop. A worker who had been instructed care 
fully and sympathetically in this manner would 
naturally be able to do better and more difticult 
wrk than under the present system. Scientiti 
management raised both the teacher and the 
worker to a higher level f intellect and cha 
racter ihe clos ‘contact of the worker with 
the more highly trained and intelligent instructor 
and the knowledge 
working in the 
to him which would affect his m 
far bevond the 
how simple it was { he 


and better 


and habits acquired by 


best possible manner, were gains 
ntal attitude 
confines of his job, no matter 
ibility tod more Work 


work with the or less energ 


Sarhie 
than infer 


mbined with the incentive of a higher reward. 


previously required for ior work. 


increased his power of concentration and con 
work, 
- --—e~<p--——_--—_—_ 


The Commercial Motor 

the Commercial Motor Association 

me has now moved into its new offices at 
50, Pall Mall, London, 8S.W.1, and communica 
tions should in future be addressed to Mr. F. G. 
sristow, F.C.LS., General Secretary. The 
telephone number and telegrapric address are 
Regent 5282, and “ Usamobile, London,” 
respectively. The membership roll has in- 
creased by upwards of 1,000 during the past 
few months, and the National Council antic ipates 
that the year 1920 will be the most successful 
in the history of the Association, of which 
Mr. E. 8S. Shrapnell Smith, C.B.E., is chairman. 


sequently his interest in the 


Users’ Association. 


Users’ 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lista care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally bappen tbat, owing to buildin, 
owners taking the responsibility of commencin, 
work before plans are finally approved by th: 
local authorities, ‘‘ proposed works, at the 
time of pubtication, have been actually con 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Tow, 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Counci! 
R.D.C, for Rural District Council; E.C. fo: 
Edacation Committee; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Counci 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C_ for Paris! 
Connci!, 





BALLYMENA.—-Mr. A. D. Price. Engineering Ins; 
tor of the L.G.B., has held an inquiry into an apy 
tion by the Council to the L.G_B. for tion 
purpose of erecting 


loans of £20,000 each for th 

new Town Hall and vertical retorts at the gas work 
BARNSTAPLE The RDM has decided j 

with the Barnstaple Port Sanitary Authorit 

cost of preparing plans for a joint isolation ho pita 
BRipLINGTON.——Pians passed Mr. J. H. Hud 

porch to house in Flamborough-road, for Wr. Gyps 

Mr. H. T. Field, two houses on the north +i t} 


borough-road, for Mr. H. Kvkies 
& Sykes, workshop and covered yard at the 1 
No. 9, Prospect-atreet, for Mr. F. Usher ul 
Polar Chalet, Cardigan-road, tor Mr. W. Buck 

sale room and Prosp°ct-atreet, for Mr. T. | 
house in Cardigan-road, for Major Stevens 
Mr. G. TD. Shields, alterations to premises in Pr 


ffices i 


Jemison 


street, for the B.5.E. Garage Co Mr. ©. F. Johns 
alterations to house in High Green, for Mr. A. Spen¢ 
Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, alterations to hous Fale 
hurst Victoria-road, for Mr. Nolar 

ETON.—Plans passed by R.D« Alterat 

Greenholme,”’ Gerrard's Cross, for Mr. A. Moorhows 
additions to a c ttage at Wexham-street. for Mr. } 
Oppenheimer t 


alterations to Heatherden Ha I\ 


Heath, for Colonel Grant Morden MP t is 
at Iver, for Mr. D. Arthur: six cottages at Iver 
( nel Grant Morden, M.P residence at Gerrard 


’ ( 
(Tos for Mra. Ad; 
1 





seven hous s in Claren venue Chas. H 
& Sons, roof lead over furnac t Fuller's | 
Works Mesirs. ( kr ( kr s Gr | 
syjuare, W4 J, additions x h p at x Hig i 
read, Iiferd Mi I } hb i vdditions 5 
Beehiv i Missrs. | l I nd. tw uss 
Cranbrook-road vi Ham nd & Miles. for A 
W. Grrecn, alteration to s6. High-road Mr. W. H 
Knox, eight bungalows in hcimweod-road Mr. } ) 
Smith, vehic shelter Victory Garage Iford 
Mr. ©. O. Norwood, garage, 249, High-road ; Mr. W. 1 
Bickers, garage and tool shed at 2. York-road M 
W.H. Knox, seven houses 2. Water-lane Mr 
P. Griggs, eleven houses, S Andrew’'s-road H 
mond & Miles for tecorders, Ltd Additions 
Recorder Works, 169, High-road 

ILFRACOMBE The U DC. has 4 t sh 
Housing ¢ asic ners to approve th f 
hous°s ! owned by Messrs. Pils G. Par 
Robins ! H. Grubb, who have submitted |! 
plans 

ISLEWORTH Pians passed by tops | 
I J. Fisher & Son ivatory, A South-Wes 
Hotel, Hounslow from Mr. W. Stewart, rebu 

Rising Sun" P.H., London-road, Isleworth; fr 
the Isleworth Rubber Co., Ltd., for additions t t 
Worple-road_ Isiewort! from Pearman & As 
Ridgeway-road, Islewort from H. J. Morga 
hungalow residense St. Stenhen’s-road, Houns 


ur houses. Osterleyv-r 


+ 


trom Jackman & Baldwin, fe 
Isteworth from Roper, Son & Chapman, stor 
Whitton-road, Hounslow ; from W. Leighfield. m 
garage Parkhurst,’ Jersey-road, Osterley, Islew 
LEWISHAM Plans passed by Bt Reconstruct 
of drainage, 2, Rushey-grecn, for Messrs. J. Hya \ 
« 


Son garage, Bromiley-road, for Messrs. 7 1 
& Son 

LISCARD 4 scheme is on foot for the erect 
pieturedrome at the junction f Liseard Village 


Seaview-road 
PRESTON 


Plans passed by TT Mesars. J. I 
& W. ( t 


Mangan, reconstruction, 82 Fisherg 
Bradshaw Mersrs. Briggs & Thornely, «9 
! shutt Mr 





sion to premises, Mill-hill. tor Mr. H 

J. Andrew, motor garage, Lang’s-yard, Park-road 
tl Ribble Motor Service, Ltd Mr. E. J. And 
ilterations and additions. Acregate-lane. for the R 


Henry Heaton, addit 
Richard Rhodes Mes 


Motor Servic Ltd Mr 
AC Eldon-treet. for Mr 


J. H.& W.C. Mangan, conversion of school to cinet 
hous St. Paul’s-road Mr. W. G. Croasthwait 
extensions, Hopwood-street, for Messrs Atiwater 
Sons Mr. Joseph Barnes, garege. &<« Brewst 


street: Mr. E. B. Harrop, cinema the 
street Mr. A. Winstanley. mot 






¢ Tulk 


Brow; Mr. William Houghton, motor garage. Stua 
road Messrs. J. R. & A. Smith. chimney. Fletch: 
road 

SAFFRON 


WALDEN.—It has been decided that t 
War Mem rial, to be erected in the centre of t! 
High-street, shall be a regular octagon. 25 ft. hig 
made of Portland stone, with bronze tablets bearir 
the arms of the borough and the names of the fal! 
[he probable cost is about £1,000 


SCARBOROUGH HALL.—The sum of £20,000 has be+ 
prom sad towards the cost of building a new Miss 


Hal! on the side of the Scarborough Queen-str 


* See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, & 









January 2, 1920.] 


Ww . The cost is estimated at between 
£2,000 and £25,000, 


bo to pane 13, 
ditions 
Wood ; addition 
R. F Fenn; alterations, 39, 41, 43 and 45, Cambridge- 
road for Mr. J. Holland. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES. — Plans passed by U.D.C. ; 
Coneert hall for Mr. A. W. Love. f 


Wanrsmmorne.——t is - ee 
been rigned plans are in band for a new ing, 
with frontage upon Pall Mall and Waterloo-place, 
for Cox's Bank. ® 


Rewbury-road, for itr A. 


Castle-avenue, for Mr. 


e a scheme for the improvement 
of their sewage works ; also that the Golcar, Marsden, 
and Slaithwaite Urban Councils be asked 
the question of adopting a joint sche 
the sewage of Marsden, Slaithwaite 
of the Golear district now drained 
Sewage Works. 
WILLESDEN .—Plans passed by U.D.C.: 
and additions, 107-109, Salusbury-road, b 
Trant Brown, for Messrs. Delacour Bros., Ltd.; motor 
arage, The Croft, Harleaden, by and Mesar. 
eson Bros.; new lavatories, &c., Waxlow road, 
by Mr. T. W. Willard, for Messrs. McVitie & Price, 
Ltd. ; poskiee coon Wincheisea-road, by Mr. H. 
Shaw, for the ‘ 
65, Salusbury-road, by and for Mr. , 
timber store, Oxgate-lane, by Messrs. L. & W. White- 
head, for Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co., Lid.; additicn 
to workshop, 27, Mortimer-road, Kensal Rise, by Mr. 
H. Shaw, for Mr. H. A. Dovell ; drainage, new 
factory, nd-lane, by Mr. Gerald Warren, for the 
British Ensign Motors, Ltd.; extension to enamel 
shop, Central Works, Cricklewood, by and for Messrs. 
8. Smith & Sons, Ltd.; covered shed, Oxgate-lane, 
by Mr. P. C. Blow, for Meesrs. Bratt. Colbran & Co., 
Ltd.; faetory, Acton-lane, by Mr. ¥. Nicholas, for 
Messrs. Beckett, Laycock & Watkinson; extensions 
to new buildings, Cricklewood Broadway, by and for 
Messrs. 8. Smith & Sons (M.A.), Ltd.; rst .floor 
addition to boiler-house, Central Works, Cricklewood 
Broadway, by and for Mesers. Smith & Sons (M.A.), 
Ltd. ; building over plating and polishing shop, Centra) 
Works, Criekiewood, by and for Messrs. 8. Smith & 
Sons (M.A.), Ltd. ; extension of workshop, Shrewsbury- 
road, by Mr. W. Mann, for the Pattern Makers (£ng.) 
Co., Ltd.; convert stable to garage, 47, Hazel-road, 
Kensal Rise, by Mr. G. A. Sexton, for Mr. 8. A. Pike ; 
extensions of yford Abbey Works, Barrete Green- 
road, by Mr. G. A. Sexton, for Messrs. H. W. Cox & 
Co., .; office, Willesden-lane, by Mr. G. A. Sexton, 
for Messrs. Dack & Co.; garage of 45, Chamberlayne- 
road, Kensal Rise, by Mr. G. A. Sexton, for Messrs. 
Bishop's Stores, Ltd.; furniture depository at rear 
of 31, Priory Park-road, by Mr. G. A. Sexton, for 
Messrs. H. Sabey & Co. 


Councils each to 


Mr. W. L. 





CHELMSFORD.—Pians ed by T.C.: Shop front 
and warehouse, 57-61, New Writtle-street, for Messrs. 
Burrell & Debnam; mart for motors, Fairfield-road, 
for Mr. L. G. Tom. 

East HamM.—Pians passed by the B.C.: Garage, 
200, High-street North, for Mr. 8. B. Balon ; conversion 
of dwelling house and additions, 40, Poulett-road, for 
Mr. W. 8. Luton; store, 64, High-street North, for 
Mossrs. J. Stokes & Sons; cinematograph theatre, 
High-street North, for Mr. Clifford A. Aish ; cinema- 
tograph theatre, rear of “‘ Coach and Horses*’ public 
house, for Messrs. Adams & Coles. 

MERTHYR TypvIL.—Mr. H. Seymour Berry has 
offered ten acres of land as a site for a hospital! for 
Merthyr Tydvil, and to build a temporary hospital at 
a cost of £10,000. Should the authorities of the town 
decide to erect a permanent hospital, he will contribute 
a further £10,000, provided the town raises £100,000 
for the endowment of the institution. 

SPALDING.—The trustees of the Spalding Johnson 
Hospital propose spending a sum of £2,000 on improve- 


ments. 
FIRES. 


ATHLONE.—Damage amounting to £5,000 was caused 
by > fire at Geoghegan’s coach factory, Athione, last 
week. 

BRADFORD.—On Christmas Deg. a fire occurred 
at the premises of Messrs. W. & H. Thompson, and 
Messrs. Black & Co., Victoria Mill. Damage estimated 
at £100,000 was caused. 

GLASGOW.—Damage estimated at £1,000 has been 
caused y a fire in the premises occupied by 
Messrs. mn & Buchanan, engineers’ furnishers 
at 75, Robertson-lane. 

WHITEHAVEN.—A fire has occurred at the 

! Messrr. Whittle & Son, Roper-street, an 
considerable damage. 


mises 
ca 





The Census of Production: 

The Board of Trade has directed that a 
Census of Production shall be taken in the year 
1921, The scheduled trades include building 
‘nd contracting, brick and fireclay, and cement. 
Returns will not be uired from persons, 
ompanies, or firms who do not aes. 
average more than five persons, exclusive of 
‘fheers of the company, or members of the firm, 
luring the year 1920, that signed 
icolarations are made of the average number 
»mployed. 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 
le ae oy Finces with an antorink an 


graphs are printed as news, and not 
pe gto while every endeavour 
accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may 


BUILDING AND 
JANUARY 5.—Bed 


PAINTING. 


96 houses near Twyn-y-tfald, between P 
Blackwood ; Bedwelity-road and © - 


are invited for the erection of a Central Warehouse 
for the Darlington Co-operative. Quantities at the 
Office, Priestgate, Darlington. 

January 5. verhili.—HovsEs.—The U.D.C. in- 
vite tenders for the erection of ten , Class B, 
at Melt ae a Haverhill. Quantities of the 
architect, . H. Brown Thake, 10, High-street, 
Haverhill. Deposit £2 2s. 

January 5.— St. Marylebone.—ALTERATIONS.— 
The Guardians of St. Marylebone invite tenders for 
alterations to the Medical Superintendent's Residence, 
at the Infirmary, Rackham-street, Ladbroke-grove, W. 
a of the architect, Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 

-R.1.BA., 20, Denman-street, London Bridge, 8.E.1. 
beJanuaRyY 5.—Uxbridge.—Hovuses anp Roaps.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of 21 pairs 
of working-class dwellings and for forming new road 
and sewers on site, George-street and Montague-road, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. uantities of the Council's 
architect, Mr. William L. Eves, F.R.1.B.A., F.8.1,, 
54, High-street, Uxbridge. Deposit £3 3s. 

JaANUaRY 6. — Taunton.— Hovses.— The Town 
Council invites tenders for the erection of two blocks 
of four houses on the Leslie-avenue site. uantities 
of Mr. D. Edwards, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Taunton. Deposit £2 2s. 

JaNUaRY 7.—London.—The Guardians of West- 
minster Union invite tenders for alterations and 
additions to the Medical Superintendent’s House at 
their Infirmary in the Fulham-road, 8.W. 

JANUARY 7.—Marlow.—Hovuses.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of 20 bousea, Quantities 
of Mr. L. Shore, clerk, 41, High-street, Mariow. Deposit, 


£2 2a, 

JANUARY 7.—Sevenoaks—The Sevenoaks R.D.C- 
invite tenders for the erection of 24 huuses and making 
new road at Sundridge in their Rural District 

JaNvUaRY 7.—South Shields—Hovuses.—The Cor- 

ration invite tenders from the members of the 

aiding Trades Federation for the erection of the 
whole or part of 215 houses on the Cleadon Park 
Estate. uantities of Major Leslie Roseveare, 
M.1.C.E., rough Engineer, Town Hall, South 
Shields. Deposit £1 Is, 

JANUARY 7.—Westminster.— ALTERATIONS. —The 
Guardians invite tenders for alterations and additions 
to the Medica! Superintendent’s House at their Infirm- 
ary in the Fulham-road, 5.W. Quantities of Mr. W. 
J. Lickley, Cierk to the Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, 
Princes-row, Buckingham Palace-road, 8.W. 1. 

JANUARY 9.—Enniskilleon.—ST08:8.—The United 
Co-operative Baking Society invite tenders for the 
erection of flour stores bakery. Quantities of 
Mr. J. Donnelly, architect, Enniskillen. 

JaNUagy 9.—Henley-on-Thames.—The Commis- 
sioners of H.M.O.W. invite tenders for the erection of 

post-office at Henle 


@ new head y-on-Thames. 
JascvaRyY 9%.—London——The Oocinissioners of 
H.M.O.W. invite tenders for the extension the 


Sorting Office at Walthamstow, E. 

JaxvuaRy 9%—London—The Commissioners of 
H.M.O.W. invite tenders for the extension of the 
Telephone Exchange at Tottenham, N. 

JANSUAY 9.—Ongar.—Hovuses.—The R.D.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of seventeen houses in the 
Chase, at Marden » A ies of the 
Surveyor r. the Council, The House, Chipping 


j £2 2s. 
s Saxvany Wigton. —HOUsEs —The U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the erection of twelve houses (six pairs) as 
Quantities of the Archi- 


first portion of the scheme. i 
tect, Mr. John J. Davison, 6, King-street, Wigton. 
.—Hovsrs.—The T.C. 


D t £3 3s. 
ANUARY 10.—Chippenham 

invite tandess for the creates of s Hee an 
a of cottages. Quantities from Mr. A. BE. Adams, 
~ Sarveyor, Chippenham, Wilts. ee = 
JANUARY 10. AGES. — Hous- 
ing Committee invite tenders for the erection of fliteen 

Bromley from 


on the site. 

mr. J. H. Walters, surveyor, Town Haii, 
TexvakY 10-—Droitwish—Hovsrs.—The Council 
invite tenders for the erection of twelve Class A houses 


in the Holloway, Droltwie, een Deemnek. 


Halse, borough surveyor, 105, 
£2 2. 


JaNUsRY 12.—Comway.—The Corporation [ot 
Conway invite tenders for the erection of houses in 


rs, 
*& JANUARY . 
tenders for the erection of 21 pairs of working-class 
dwellings and for forming new road and sewers on 
site, George-street and Montague-road, Uxbridge, 

Middlesex. - 
JANUARY 14.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—HovusEes AXD 
Roaps.—The Councd imvite tenders for :—(1) The 
erection of sixty houses on Smisby-road site; (2) 
construction of roads and laying sewers. Quantities 
of the architects, Messrs. Baines & Provis, A.R.1.B.A. 
and M.S.A., 16, Friardane, Leicester. Depot £2 2. 
JANUARY 14-—Blore.—Hovses.—The Biore Heath 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of 30 houses. 
tities of Mr. R. Matthews, Architect and Surveyor, 

arrs’ Bank Chambers, Nantwich. Deposit £2 2. 

JANUARY 14, .—Hovses.—tThe © - 
tion invite tenders for the erection in brick 479 
houses on the Mouleseombe Estate. Quantities of the 
_ h Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. Deposit 


JANUARY 14.—Manchester—Tenders are invited 
for extensive vorks of alteration, sanitary, heating, 
lighting (electric) culinary installations, lite (electric) 
works of decoration, &¢., of the Manchester Hotel, 
Aldersgate-street, London, E.C., for Messrs. R. E. 
Jones, Lid. 


houses. Quantities of Mr. R. Matthews, Architect 


ae wy Parrs Bank Chambers, Nantwich. 
a JaNUARY 15.—Lambeth.-The Metropolitan Borough 


beth Council invite tenders for the erection of 
some or all of 139 dwellings to be built on the Hulderness 
House Estate, Knight’s-hill, West Norwood. 

January 15.— ——Hovses—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the construction of 16 houses at 
Elms-street. Quantities of the Council’s Architect , 
ot M. Denton, Council Offices, Whitefield. 


it, £2 2s. 

ANUARY 16.—Bournemouth.—Hovses.—The T.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of the second instalment 
of 100 cottages under the housing schemes. Particu- 
lars of Mr. F. P. Dolamore, borough engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Bournemouth. 


JaNUaRY 16.— Hoxun.—The Committee 
mvite tenders for the «rection of the Chureh of Eng- 
laod Waits’ and ’ Home, Darlington. Quan- 
tities of Messrs. J Potts & Archi 12, 

-equare, Neweastie-on-Tyne posit £2 2. 

Jaxvary i6. —BatTus.—The Corporation 

nvite tenders for the erection of Quantities 


baths. 

wean Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. De- 

JANUARY 17.—Beverley.—H ovsts.—The Corpcra- 
tion invite tenders for the erection of 12 houses on the 
Grovehill-road site. Quantities of Mr. J. Willis Mills, 
Town Clerk, 31, Lairgate, Beveriey. — £1 

JANUARY 19.—Swansea.—Hovses.— R.D.C. 
lavite tenders for the erection of the iRoom soones 


in Frampton and Alexandra-roads, Gorseinon. 


Eighteen houses in Mount-street and Mansel-street 
Gowerton. (4) onda houses .n Culfor-road and 
Glebe-road. . (5) Twelve houses in Gorseinon- 


Toad, Penllergpes._ (6) Fourteen houses in New-road, 
an ities of Mr. Edward Harris, Clerk, 
JANUARY 20.—London.— ALTERATIONS.—The Com- 

of His Majesty's Works invite tenders for 

the National Gallery, London. Quan- 
tities from the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, 8.W. Deposit, 


9 for the Ministry of Pensions at) Newcastie-on- 


No Date.— Burslem —Cox vERsion — Tenders are 
invited for conversion ness in’ ub premises 
~ -y Conservative Club 


for the Trustees of the Burslem v 
Names to Messrs. Walton & Adams,§ Architects, 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 

ANUARY 3.—Bourne.—GRANITE aND 8L40.— 
a a af oy Ro 
of Mr. Lake, District Surveyor, Bourne. 
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asUarny 6—Halifax.—Mareniats.—The C.C. in- 
tenders for stores and materials requi 


during one . Forms 
tender from the Pa Bugineer, freasways Office, 


JANUARY 5. Temiais.—The TC. in- 
invite tenders for materials teers ood in the electricity 


Jaxtany 5.—Hornsey 
he B.C. invite tenders for road and other materials, 
aad aiso for cartage, sewer and drainage works, &c. 
For of Mr. B. J. Lovegrove, borough 


‘eddington. 
JancvaznyY 7, 1020. — Easthampstead. — Roap 
THRIALS. The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
material (broken and unbroken). of 


JANUARY %.—Beverley 
Riding of Yorkshire County Council invite tenders fo 
the supply of broken Whinstone granite, tarred and un- 
Sean tine: tar darembentag endl tec tor qhontin. Forms 
= a of the County Surveyor, County Hail, 

ey. 

Jancagy 10, — Manchester. — MaTeRrtais. — The 
Guardians of this Union invite venders for the supply of 
the Crumpsall [nstitution, Crescent Mancpester, 
of timber, painting matermis, &c. Quantities of Mr. 
zaneares, Supermtendent of Works, Union Offices, 
All Saints, Manchester 

JANUARY ll. — Ruislip. — Northwood. — Roap 
Materiats—The U.D.C. invite tenders for 30,000 
— of tar and for granite or limestone ae. 

articalars of Mr. BE. R. Abbott, Cierk, Council Offices, 
Oaklands Gate, Northwood. 

JanvUaRny 12. -—~MATERIALS.—The T.C, 
invite tenders for road and other materiais. Specifica- 
tion of . A. ©. Tariey, City Surveyor, Municipal 


JANUARY i2. Stoneham.—GRANITE.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of British 
m. Forms of the District Surveyor, Mr. F. 
Heather, West End Cottage, West End, near South- 


ampton. 

JaNUary 13 —Wandsworth.—MaTERIALs.—The B.C, 
invite tenders for road materials and tar-spraying. 

ecifications of Mr. D. A. Nicholl, Town Clerk, Council 

ome, Wandsworth, 5.W. 

Jasvary 17. -—MATFRIALS.—The 1.C. 
invite tenders for materiais used in the various »ewers 
Schedules of Mr. T. P. Frank, Borough Engineer 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

JANUARY 17, 1920.—Weston-super-Mare.—Roap 
MATERIALS. —The Somerset C.C. invite tenders for 
road materials and steam rolling. Forms of tenders 
from Mr. Edward Stead, county surveyor, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

JANUARY 19.—Altrincham.-Pirges.—The U D.C. 
invite tenders for the supplySand delivery of about 
3,000 lineal yds. of second quality socketed earthen- 
Ware pipes (18in., 15im., 12in. and 9in. diameter) ; 
also about 50,000 4in. agricuitural field drain tiles. 
Forms of tender from the Engineer, Mr. C. E. Newton, 
19, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


JANUARY 5.—Garteosh.—STEELWOKK.—The Diree- 
tors of the Caledonian Railway Co. invite tenders 
for the providing and erection of a foot-bridge over 
the railway at Garteosh. Schedule of the Company's 
} neer, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow. Deposit, 

3. 

JANUARY 7.—~Bootle.—WininG.—The Corporation 
invite tenders for the wiring of the first 34 houses under 
their housing scheme. Specifications from the Borough 
— ngineer, Eiectricity Works, Pine-grove, 

e 


JANUARY 12.—Southampton.—Pumps.—The Cor- 
ration invite tenders for supplying and fixing :-— 
1} Two 10 in. ceatrifugal pumps and motors, together 
with the nevessary suction and delivery pipes, at the 
vonpne Station, Bevois Valley; (2) one 18 in. and 
on? 24 in. coatrifugal pump and motors, together with 
the necessary suction and delivery pipes at the Pumping 
Station, Northam. Particulars of the borough engineer 
(Mr. J. A. Crowther), Market Chambers, Southampton. 
JANUARY 13. e~STEEL MATERIALS.—The 
Bombay, Biroda and Central India Railway Co. 
invite tenders for the supply of steel material. Specifi- 
cation of Mr. 8. G. 8. Young, Secretary, Offices, 
110, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Fee, 20s 
JANCARY 20.—B -—TRAMWAY TRACK.— 
The Tramways Committee invite tenders for recon- 
struction of permanent way (equal to about 12 miler of 
single track) Quantities of Mr. J. Bulfin. Tramways 
Olfices, Lansdowne-erescent, Bournemouth. Deposit, £3. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Jancvany 5.—Mansfield.—StwenaGe—The Cor- 
tion invite tenders for the laying of 500 yards of 
5 in. stonsware p:p2, detritus pita, settling tank, 66 [t. 
diam ster percolating filter and hummus tank at Pleasley- 
hili. Quantities of Mr. Waude Thompson, Borough 
neert, Mar t, Mansficid. Deposit £2 2s 
ANUTARY 6.——Otley.—-STREETS aND Sewers —The 
U.D.C. invite Tenders for the construction of the 
and sewers in connection with their housing 
scheme at Newall. Quantities of Mr A. G. Adkin, 
Lie RBA. The Chambers, Iikiey. Deposit £2 2s. 
JanGary 5. -—— W ATER WORKS. 
—The UDC. invite tenders for the laying only of 
approximately 9,900 lineal yards of 16 in. cast-iron 
Water main and enant works. Quantities of 


Mr. Harold Brown, eyor to the Council, T 
Weston Mare. DD -posit £5 5s : a dana. 
Janvarny 6, -~Roaps.—The C.C. of 


tenders for a widening of the Uxbridge 


uired for the 
of 
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main road from Southall Town Hall to Hayes Cana!) 


Br ‘b ; : 
titles uf . H. T. Wakelam, County neer, Middie- 
sex Guildhall, Westminster, 5.W. 1. posit £5 5s. 

JANUARY 7.—Greenock.— ROADS AND SEWERS.—The 

invite tenders for the formation of streets 

the construction of sewers in connection with the 

housing scheme. Quantities of the Borough Surveyor, 
Greenock. Deporit, £1 Is. Shee 

JANUARY 7.—Liandaff.—Srwer.—The R.D.C. invite 
tenders for the construction of about 330 lineal yards 
of 9 in. and 18 in. earthenware and cast iron pipe sewers 
with manholes, &c., at Allensbank-road, Gabaifa. 
Quantities of the Surveyor, Mr. James Holden 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Park House, 20, Park-place, Cardiff 
Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 9.—Cowes.—Roaps.—The Cowes Ferry 
Committee invite schemes and tenders for covering 
the beaches of the Cowes and East Cowes sides of 
the steam ferry between high and low water mark 
with concrete, reinforced concrete, or other suitable 
material in such a way as to be safe for horee traffic on 
a steep gradient. Particaiara of the Ferry Manager. 
Thetis Tower, Cowes. 

JANUARY 12.—Canterbury.—Roaps.—The Roads 
Committee invite tenders for the construction of granite 
Carriage ways upon the “ Giadwell” system in the 
following highways: New Dover-road, about 11,000 
~ yds; Longport-street, about 4,400 sq. yds. Forms 
of tender of Mr. Arthur ©. Turley, City Surveyor 
Municipal Offices, Canterbury. 

JANUARY 12—Gellygaer—Roaps.—The U.D.C 
invite tenders for the first section of the new road 
between Tinyberten and Pergram, about three-quarter® 
of a mile in length. uantities of Mr. F. Read, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Hengoed, Giam. Deposit, £2 2s. 

%*& JANUARY 12.—London,S.E.—The Guardians of the 
Lewisham Union invite tenders for repairs and partial 
reconstruction of drains at the Workhouse, High-street 
Lewisham, 8.E. 

%* JANUARY 12.—Loughton.—RoAps aND SEWERS.— 
The L.U.D. invite tenders for the construction of a 
new road and the laying of sewers and surface water 
drains on the Habgood Estate, Loughton. uantities 
of Mr. Horace White, F.R.1.B.A., Surveyor, High-road, 
Loughton, Essex. Deposit £1 Is. 

JANUARY 19.—Manchester—SEwers.—The Rivers 
Committee invite tenders for the construction of sewers 
along Barnage-lane and Fog-lane. Quantities at the 
City Engineer's Office, Town Halil, Manchester 
Deposit, £2 2s. 


Buction Sales, Tenders, &c. 


MIANUARY 9.—Sevenoaks, Kent.— Messrs. H. 
Tufnell & Son, will sell by direction of the Disposal 
Board, huts, building material, &c., at the Royal 
Crown Hotel, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

JANUARY 13.—Castle Madoc.—Messrs. Hibbard & 
Sons will sell by order of the Disposal Board at Castle 
Madoe, South Wales, stock of various kinds of timber 

JANUARY 20.—Roehampton, §.W.— Messrs. Green 
& Son will sell by direction of the disposal board, at 
R.A.F. Camp, epee Richmond-road, Roehampton, 
8S.W., huts and building materials. 

JANUARY 20.— .—Messrs. Knight, Frank & 
Rutley will sell at Chelsea, the historical and valuable 
site of Old Cheyne House. 


Competitions. 


(See Competition News, page 12. ) 


Public Appotntments. 


MIANUARY 3.—Depwade.—The Depwade R.D.C. 
invite applications for a fully competent Clerk of the 
Works, in connection with the erection of 46 houses in 
connection with their housing scheme. 

JANUARY 6.—Birmingham.—The Housing Com- 
mittee of the City of Birmingham invite applications 
for Junior Surveyor and Engineer. Commencing 
salary £208 per year. Junior Quantity Surveyor. 
Salary £208 per year. Also tracer and learner, Sur- 
veying and Engineering. Commencing salary £95 per 
annum. 

JANUARY 7.~Chelmsford.— The Essex County 
Council invite applications for the appointment of 
Quantity Surveyor on the staff of the Architect's 
Department. Salary £400 per annum. 

JANUARY 10. — Stafford.—The Borough of 
Stafford invite applications for the appointment of a 
qualified Architectural Assistant in connection with 
the preparation of housing schemes. 

JANUARY 12.—Durham.—The County Council of 
Durham invite applications for the appointment of 
@ managing foreman painter for work in connection 
= the ee ees mgt renovating of Council 

. ary £300, risi ann 
of £12 108. to £350 per ouneas. d ees nese 
atin ices aa ogee Borough of 
< nvite applications for the t Seco 
Architectural Assistant. = * - 

*K JANUARY 16.—London.—The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board invite applications for the appointment of 
clerk in the Engineer -in-Chief’s Dept. Commencing 

salary £150 per annum, rising £10 annually to a 
maximum of £200 with War Bonus at Civil Service 
exo D. £105 r comet. 

NO Date.—Bradford.—The City Corporati 
Bradford invite applications for the grat of Quanticy 
Surveyor on the staff of the City Architect. 

* No Dare.—Hong Kong.—Arsistant Engineers are 
req uted by the Government of Hong Kong for the 
Arcaiteetural Offic: of the Public Works Department 
for three years’ service, with, possible permanency, - 

*xNo Date —Ne Tyne.—The Corpora- 
tion of Neweastie-upon-Tyne Housing Committee 
invite applications for (1) Architectural Assistant, (2) 
Architectural Draughtsman. 





AXMINSTER.—For the erection of twenty cottages 
and the widening of a road, for the U.D.C. :— 


*4. N. Cole, Ltd., Plymouth ...--- £24,427 
A. Richards ....%.....6+-++-000e- £24,877 
BR. G. Spiller... ose ecectvesve cea’ £24,877 
N. Pratt & Som ..issseevecciene ., . £26,061 
Pitt & Bom 2... cece eevee eceneceete £26,156 


BELFAST.—For constructional me work for 
Harbour Power Station, for the C ion :— 

*Orr, Watt & Co., Motherwell .. £39,217 13 6 

BIRMINGHAM.—Cottage and garage, Hands- 
worth Wood, Birmingham. Mr. Abel Round, archi- 
tect, 45, Newhall-street, Birmingham :— 


‘Geo. Webb & Son, Handsworth... .. . £1,895 
ek CPR Re CEN 
7. WT. WEDD 2... coc cderrer eres» 1,078 
W.B.and F.T. Archer ...... ih os ae 2,030 
G. and H. Marshall, Smethwick -.... 2,108 
J. Harper & Sons, Blackheath .....- 2,135 
W. Jackson, Langley ....+-+.++«+-- 2,175 

BRAINTREE.—24 houses, No. 1 site, Clock House, 


for the Urban District Council. Mr. T. Alwyn Lioyd 
Lie.R.1.B.A., eer. $2, ost Cardiff 
Quantities by Mr. . Grey, F.S.1. — 
tThe Unit Construction Co., Ltd., Braintree 


(for brick construction) ......++s++-4++- 21,575 
A. Brown & Son, Braintree ......+-+++++- 25,888 
W.H. E. Warren, Braintree .........--++- 22,959 
E. W. Valentine, Braintree (for 12 houses os 'ens 


GOIGD bas Siew Fev dv ocesedncdetedevece 
CHELMSFORD.—For supply of tar macadam 
the £.U. (price per ton) :— 2 
*J. Smart & Son, King’s Cross—2} in., 238. 8d 
1) in. 243. 8d.; J in., 248. 8d.; dust, 9s. 8d 
Brook:, Ltd., Westminster—2 in., 308. 4d. ; 14 in 
Sis. 4d.; § in. and # in., 32s. 4d. 
Bristow & Co., Ltd., Westminster-—2j in., 28s. 4d. 
1} im., 285. 4d.; } in., 298. 4d.; dust, 19s 
Partington, Steel & Iron Co., Manchester—2? in 
53.; 14 im. 15s. 6d.; @ im. 163; graded 
2j in., and # in., 15s. 
CHEPSTOW.—For the erection of 20 houses for 
the R.D.C.:— 
*Drew & Sons, Chalford £18,996 
HEMSWOR1H.—For the erection of 188 houses 


for the R.D.C. :— < 
*W. Horner—Brickwurk .. £71,805 3 4 
*Messrs. Smith Brothers ( Barns- 

ley), Ltd.—Carpenter and 

Joiner “ - .. 32,159 © 0 
*Messrs. Hull & Sons—Plumber 

and Glazier és .. 14,599 0 O 
*Mr. A. Firth—Plasterer . 6,969 10 0 
*Messrs. Stubbing & Fell— 

Tiling nee .< nn 3-8 - 0 
*Mr. S. Sterry—Painting .. 3,028 16 1 
*Mr.E. Rothers—Making Roads 

and Sewers rane 2a + © 
*Mr.J. Lampney—tTree Planting 498 8 3 


ILFORD.—For construetion of ten houses at 
Tomswood-hill, for the U.D.C. :-— 
Ee. WOUND 5 ovis 60s <avatnevibts £675 each. 


LONDON.—FPor cleaning and repairing at Nos. 196- 
200, Boyson-road, Westmoreland road, 8.F., for the 
Guardians of Southwark Union. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, 
we B.A., 9, Bentinck-strect, Manchester-quare, 


ils 
F.C. Cory & Sons, Douglas-street, 8.E.8 £381 


LONDON .—For the erection of a new police section 
house at Aybrook-street, Marylebone, r. J. Dixon 
Batier, F.R.IB.A., Architect, New Scotland 5 ard, 
8.W.1. Quantities by Messrs. Thurgood, Son 4 
Chidgey, 18, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


olland & Hannen,’........-...-- £23,049 

SS ea ee ee 22,952 
BRS TEE |S as +s C00s Gower ewes 22,874 
SE AC OUED o-o.s coh adm caidea sate 22,748 
ees OB OGe. <5 61a vceee cae 22,585 
BB se Bors ssn tence ee ues te 22,520 
WEIN has ceuvvesutcenssewes 22,250 
Adamson & Sons ........+.-00+% 21,975 
FN SRE SIN OE pa a 21,700 
SIRUAEIEE - uvevcnoseaues eds , 368 
TPO ON. ccs cecinsvceusssie 21 225 
Patman & Fotheringham ......-- 20,84 


LONDON.—In connection with the announcement 
in o'r issue of December 19 of the acceptance of @ 
Tender for the conversion of City Mansions into 
Tenements for the Islington Borough Council, Mr 
E. C. P Monson, F.R..B.A, of Finsbury Pavem nt 
House, E.C.2, was the architect, and Messrs. Geo 
Corderoy & Co., 11, Queen Anne’s-gate, 8.W. 1, the 
quantity surveyors. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For the internal cleaning and 
yg of the — Wards and ————. weet, ot 
nfirmary. orpe, for t uardians. 

E. R. Sutton, FRIBA. archisect, Albion Chambers, 

King-street, Nottingham :— 
W.H. Rushton ..........---- £548 16 
Exors. of the late Charles Wilmot 728 10 
Sami. Coulton 734 0 


oe wee eee eee weeee 


cd 

~ 

2 

~ 
Seannwoceael 


Dh WE cnet ccesdeshiecbana 840 1 
Pe De Oats We be wel 866 12 
, eee OD. oi isis ce ies ... 87715 
K. Rosselli, ..... Vide aes Sees 1 
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by inquiry. Since our last issue several prices 


, oa & eae the oF my circumstances wh 
BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 

ap to Lendon Bridge. £ +4 

hs. t Stocks ee esecsosouse eee eee ee weseee 

per 1000, Delivered at London ’ 

[Es Gsecaiee ** 

Fiettone ....-- ges 3 ae 

Best Stour- ooaee ous 
bridge Fire 911 0 
bricks .....-. 10 10 © aR. ~ wT gis 6 
GuaseD Bricks— Biue ire Cute Tis ¢ 
Beat White. teh’rs 30 110 6 
Ivory, and Tends 27 10 Oo 

Salt Glazed Side and 
Stretchers .. 28 0 et ng -- 8110 Oo 

Headers.....-. 22 10 Two Sides aad 
Quoins, Bull one End .... 32 10 06 

nose and 4¢in. Splays and 
Flats ...se0- 2810 0 Squints..... 30 0 0 
Cream 


Second Gaaitay, £1 per 2,000 lege than Best. ie 
nd bu ex over w Other colours, d 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white, 


“ 

Thames Ballast ........ 16 H per yard, delivered 
Pit Sand .-.cccece sooee 19 6 
Thames Sand *......++ 1 Be we 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... ew radius 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding 

Concrete .....- ce moowe Ep a ie ton. 

m ” 20 0O,, 

Por ton. detivered in London area. 
f£ad 

Rest Portland Cemént ...... H 13 ry $16 6 


66/6 aiongside at Vauxhall in ee lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above. 6 0 
Best Ground Biue Lias Lime 2 16 “Oat riy. depot. 
Note.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of tre ordénary 

charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s, 6d. 

each and credited at 2s, each if returned im good 
condition within three months. 
Grey Stone Lime .... 61s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in scks 42s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 


STONE. 


BaTe StoNE—delivered in raliway trucks at »s. 4d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... . @ 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Kime, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 2 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Eims 

Depot ...... EBT SS A ee 2 2% 


PORTLAND STONE 
Brown Whitbed, in poles blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.@8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 


G.W.R., per ft. Soda ddentaceie~ve 3 6 
De. do. delivered on road waggons at above 

stations, per ft. cube.. ...............- 8 7% 
_ basebed, per ft. cube ex 


—d. ft "sabe cates tor every 7 over 20 ft. 


Pg 
Yora Stone, BLUE—Rodin Hood oe 
Delivered at any Goods Station Lon s @ 
Seappied random biocks ....... Per Ft.Cube 7 0 
6 in. sawn two sides landings ae wy A (under 
ft. super.) .codeccderceses Ft.Super 5 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ ra 6 2 
Sin. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, 2 6 
2 in. to 24 In, sawn one side siabs 
(random sizes) .......... Raeiashsss a 1 5 
ipin. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ............ rs 1 3 
Harp Yorr— 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 6 0 
6 in. a two sides landing to sizes Conder 40ft. 
PP EE ee Per Ft.Super 5 0 
in ral rubbed two sides ditto .......... és 6 0 
‘in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 2 10) 
Sin. ditto, ditto » 22 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 6 !0 


WOOD. 
(The foliowi Fagen are the Controller's prices fixed 
Feb. 7, 1919 7 ee he pot sessed 


Pursuant to 

1918, the Con DF Daber Bappit hereby cives 
sstice that until further notice the the following hereby iv 
the maximum prices at which lenported tisber say be 
tid. These prices are per standard landed and tn store 


WHITS SEA REDWOOD. 
let Q@od Srdand 4th 
unsorted 





Inches & 6s. £ s. ea 8 s 
(xh Es 62 10 49 10 47 10 
ees .. 10 410 410 4310 
Ss 3 4710 @10 4210 4010 
2 . 4710 #10 4210 #10 
sx s. #10 410 4110 «3910 
oe e . #0 #40 40 «#8 0 
$x 6........ @10 810 10 3810 
i . SagRR “5 410 3910 37:10 
8x il... & 6110 #10 4 10 
esx oe... @0@0o0 we oO 4 
3 oe 8....06 “#o«#e uo 9 0 
x 6. . 610 810 10 3810 
x 6.. - 610 410 210 3710 
xi. .. 8810 6110 4810 410 
aoe ,. . 20 #0 eo tO 
xs. ; 410 410 410 3910 
5 - 420 #0 6 0 & 0 
¥-6. : 4610 4810 @10 3810 
tx 6. [3 410 @10 3910 37 
PEM. .. <0 " 410 @10 © 0 8 0 
OXSORTE) LARCH WOOD at 3rd Archangel Red- 

Boards, Ist and 2nd, £1 10s, extra. 

Tr 

Boa: is, 8rd and 4th. £1 extra. 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £40 10s. per std. 


. WOOD (Continued). 
SWEDISH AND Fos wectay FLOORING AND 


a. 
re 38 ; 
100ft. super Per 100 ft. 
igin. PE. at 60/- in. P.B. at’ 3)/- 
lgin, P.B. at 50/- ip. PE. at 25/6 
. P.B.at 40/- . PLE. at 20/6 
in. P.E. at 35/- 
+s - and Match Lining at 6d. per square extra 
AXED BoaRpS—11 in. £45 per standard; 10 in 
£43 per standard; 9 in, £43 “a 
ij Gee per standard; §& in., 
YELLOW PINE. 
lst 2nd 3rd 4th 
Inches 8. & « £ 4. £ s. 
8 x 12 and ap 67 0 55 0 68010 «4 0O 
4 Rye 64 60 «653 «(CO 48 10 44~«<*# 
hk 2 enere. 58 0 80 4&4 80 4 «06 
oR Uae 67 0 47 0 438 0 41 0 
2 Serre 550 460 «4 «0 39 «(0 
OD It: Diasecthuee 65 0 4 0 @ 06 88 0 
8 x 6 and down 52 0 42 0 4 0 37 0 
Por ication and controlled prices, ese 
London Gazette,” February 7, 1919. 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
weed ssesees 0926t 328 0 
gin do. do. 9 2 0 to 0 2 6 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asimcn .... 0926t 98 0 
Cuba. Mahogany ...... 08 6t 09490 
Teak (Rangoon, Mouimein 
or Java). per load.. 60 0 0 to *% 0 8 
American Whitewood 
planks. perft.cube .. 0918 0 to 1 80 0 
Scotch Glue, per owt. .... 8 & @ _ 
Liquid Glue, per gallon on. Bd = 
SLATES. 


lst quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200. 


Best Biue russ Slates, 24 ay 38 . aes 48 10 : 
‘ 2 eee 0 

First quality» ~ 22 by Brreneie 32 6 0 

o 3 Oo... eae 32 00 

Best Blue Portmadoe 20by10........ 2710 0 

v) a 18 by 10........ 22 0 @ 

Fisst quality ,, 18 by 9. ba a ee 

‘ ‘ 16 by 10 e's 

jn pet 16 by 8. ~~ 33.6 6 

Per 1,000 

TILES. f.o.r. London 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseiey or €£ «6. d. 

Staffordshire district. ............6se0ee 626 

Ditto hand-made ditto... SMe hie 

Cemnmpamtel GOS .ccccccosccscccvcccescs 610 0 

Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ........ o 08% @ 
METALS. 

JomwTs, GmpERS, £0., TO LONDON STATION PER —. 

s. 4. 

R. 3 Joists, cut and fitted .......... 28 00 

Ss ck00e Sa cgee 300 «0 

Stancheons ........ 32 0 0 

nies wil Nae hth ianaie Nah dete 36 0 «(0 


Wrovest-Inon TUBES AND FiTTines— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £10 net 


value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. leas 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 
Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in. 2} in. to 6 in. 
Tubes. iow. ™ 
PPP rere 1 cas 
Steam .......+ 11 arr s 
Gaivanised Gas .. 7 25 


” 


Wate 24 oi 3% 
ota —itk 2.24 <2 


Steam 
CoaTED SOL Pires—London Prices ox = 
L.C.C. Coa SS 
Pipe angles. eteck engl 
72°94. 3k 
in6fte.. 4 he 
$a io. —— - ee ; eS Se 
$ in. oa 6 98 Se Soe eC 
34 in. » 7 6 .O@ 2.78 
4 in. “ 711 § 6-3,-8:¢ 
w Pures, 60. Bends, Branches, 
RarIn-WaTER bee. ack ton 
; 3 1 ) * 6 
i x 3 4 1 oy 
 y ahipeere et ’ Bw yee Ss 
-  « a 4.8 82. 6 
Sin. eee ee 
4 in. ° - we me eee PF Sarr SS 
RALN as hy leugths. London Prices. 
wee .. Sim. 123 6&2 .. Gin. Ibs. 
Per ton in London. 
[Roxr— fad £ead 
Common Bars ....-.-- 210 0 #& 2710 © 
‘ordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 27 0 0 2? 6 
Staff * Marked 
Bars” ...-secseres oe oe ee a | 
Mild Steel Bars ....--.- 3 10 0 2410 0 
auality, basis price 2% 60 8 a0 0 
price 2o200C«t;tw;~CUwU8 
Boop ison, vanes. 0 8 Le 
Sheet Iron Biack— 
~- 2388 «9 OY. o 
Ordinary sims 00 06 -- 3310 0 :. 2910 0 
v " @%g... 90 0 . 268 
Sheet iron, Gal flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, ft ee 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20g. .. 37 1 oe oe 
Ordinary sizes to 23 & 0 0 8 
and 24g.....---++++ 37 10 éa 
sixes to 26g... 8810 0 .. 3910 6 


“— . 


GES THE BUILDER Ki 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. ” 


ich prevall at the present time, prices of materials 
have been revised.—Ed.} 


2 


METALS (Continnad, 
rte £ 4d 
. 
capet Boon, @ vanised. bee ality — 
pre abee e 39 ua oe 


30 19 
sizes to26¢... 4210 - -—_ 
Galva Ortinary ‘iv i 38 Sheete— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
2 es 37 10 


OBrcececsccccowoncs 38 (0 
39 10 


a 
eee ee eee 


by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20g. 
and thicker..........+. 3% 0 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 
og 8 30 * = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 3 be 
Cat Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. onse, : 0 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in Londea. 


LEAD Sheet, Baglish, 4 Ib. ts & 

ORT. UD. vcevcceboves 56660 «C8 
Pipe > GD acccoanines 56 10 0 oe 
nn PPR ARS 59 0 0 
Compo pipe ........ 6. 59 10 0 


NOTE—Country delivery, 20s. per ton extra ; 


~~ 
lots under 
5 cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut ge ~ sizes, 
out cane. London 
ead, ex Lon area, | aa 
O06 Hee Se cece per ton } 2 1 0 
Do., ex country, carriage 87 10 “ 
forward...... per Tt ~ 
CorrER— 
Strong Sheet ....per ib 02 8 « - 
Thin = vinta -.ee 02é6 . - 
Copper naile .... ,, 62338 .. mn 
Copper wire ... a im So . _ 
Tin— English Ingots pe oss... _ 
SOLDER—Piumbers’ ,, 6 32.8 « — 
, Ses @ 0 3 8. ss — 
Biowpipe ...... eo So SD ox _ 
GLASS. 


BNGLISH SHEBT GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES 


Per Ft. Per Ft 

15 es. fourths .. - 32 om fourths .... 10$d. 

=» ; EEE wedewe WEP costee 1lge 
$1 ,, fourths .... d Fluted, Sacaadank 
o thirds ...... sha. Knamelied Sheet, 

2 .. fourths .. . 04d 15 oz af 
in ED bce 104. zi ., 


Extra price according to size aad substance for 
squares cut frometock. 


BNGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
ZES. Per Ft. 


sl 
Beles MOOG conc cccsvcvccvcpsccsdecgecens 44d 
Kough rolled and rough cast ae bubs eytecs 407 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate.........- Sea 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolle 
Arctic, Sti »polyte, and small and large 


Dida WOU cvacendéndccdicccetseti 6ou 
Ditto, — 60 debeesccnnceseeoceenee ++» Sed. 
Rolled Sheet .. ....ccceccssvcess evcosacce 
White Rolled Cathedral .....ccocccesccese 64 
Tinted Gs. ~ ~evcccsccocescsssses 84. 
PAINTS, &c. fs. 4 
Raw Linseed Of} in pipes.. per gallon 9 10 6 
° ” » Teis - 010 9 
» o » in drome eo 010 11 
Boiled ,, » in barrels . es ow s 
dent ute. = tee 
e im barrels .......-.«. @ 
in drums (10 gall.) .. pa 0138 0 


Genuine Ground ry White Lead, perton81 0 u 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE Ware Leap PaintT— 
Eims.” ~ Park.” “ Supremus, 








less than 5 cwt. lots. _ per ton delivered 111 6° 
Lead, (packages extra) .. per tov 65 © i) 
Best FUE éceccoes percwt. iil 3 
on asecsseososerrocceoesrs per ewt. O16 6 
Size. XD Quality........--..-++- fin. 0 6 0 
Per gallon. 
VARNISHES, &c. ergy | 
Gals Paste. .ecccvcccccccsesseece Outside 0 16 ¥ 
Bins... GOD « ceccvccoccovavcesese dite 100 
Fine Copal .....----csernceeccees dite 11 6 
nt are dito 12 4 
Pale CagmaGe .. .osccccccses dite 1 4 6 
en -n deve sccwphevecenen ditto ee : 
Wig 44.40 se cceccecenéece 
ee eaie Paws patadchadesededs dito 618 0 
Pine Copal Cabinet .. ‘ 126 
Copal flatting ..........+.-+«« 106 
Bara 4 Oak ditto 018 0 
Fine ad drying © 018 6 
ie "ante >. (3s 
Best Gitte .. .s+-> 114 6 
Best Japan Gold Size ei 6 
Best Black Japan 13 0 
Oak and Mahogany 11ieée 
Brunswick Biack ... 014 0 
Bastien Mba. on cc ccce cerccccccccccesees 010 @ 
MMOCeS 2on ccc csvcccicresecccsevessess lil @ 
French and Brush Polish ...........--««- 1206 
Dryets in Terebine ......... ef 017 6 
en Sac fecal binonekseeveuseee «ead 
° information given on this has been 
=~ for bones ant & right. 
aim in jist is to give, as far as the 
average prices of materials, not the 
priegs—a tate = be remembered those 
who make use of this information 
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TENDERS—<ontinued from page 46. 


NUNEATON.—For the contruction of about 
2.450 yards of Gin. Gin. and i2 in. earthenware pipe 
the formation 


sewers, and for and pitching of 
1,700 yards of oy and varjous 
works, for the T.C .R.C. Moon ough Eng. neer. 
Nuneaton :-— 
*G. Percy Syeathem, tha. 
gy SE .. £7,616 0 0 
A. Salmon 23.299 9 0 
H.C. Pullar & Co. Man- 
chester en 11,250 1 10 
Currall, Lewis & " Martin, 
Ltd., Birmingham 11,074 4 7 
Cranford Bros., Largs, Ayr- 
shire. 9,245 11 10 
Wm Muirhead, Macdonald 
Wilson & Co., Birmingham $239 110 
G. Cooper, Runnion 6475 9 3 
Johasce 4 Langicy, Leicester 8462 1 4 
L. Tomlinson, South 
Normanton. 8400 60 6 


POOLE.-—For the erection of 100 houses in reinforced 
eoncrete, for the T.C. :— 


*Hill, Richards & Co 
10 per cent 


PRESTON .—For alterations to lecture room of 
Park School, for the Corporation :— 


*North of England icppneed Co., 
Darlington , ., £288 3. 8 


£671 per house, plus 








SOUTH MIMMS. —For the erection of stabies end 
cart sheds at Potter’s Bar, for the South Mimm: RDC. 
Mr. Geo. Simeox, Engineet and Surveyor, Scuth Mimms 
RDC. :-— 


tW. Slough, Barnet ee £1,375 
8. Worboys, Potter's Rar ET ee 1,597 
Biow & Peters, St. Albans . ioe 2.742 


VAUXHALL.—We regret that through a printer's 
error, the list of tenders for alteration and acditicns 
to 50, Nine EJme-lane, for Messrs. Jackson's Millboard 
and Paper Co., Ltd., was incorrectiy given. Messrs 
Briant & Son were the surveyors for the work. The 
correct list is :-— 


*Rice & Son ...... £5,074 
Wm. Mille & Sons 7 0% 7, 189 
John Marsiand & Sons eebies 5,877 
P. Wetser & Son hE 5,138 


WALTHAMSTOW For painting, varnishing and 
distempering, &c., the interior of the boys’ and girls’ 
departments, Selwyn- avenue Schools, Highams- park, 
for the Education Committee. Mr. H. Prosser. M.S.A., 
architect to the Committee -— 


*E. Fuller & Son, Walthamatow.... £375 0 
D. W. Lucas, Walthamstow... .. 800 0 
J. Sands, Walthamstow... 464 «0 
8. Blow, Ltd., Tower-hill... .. 44010 
A. J. Wick, Walthamstow....... 438 0 
J.& J. Dean, Walthamstow 427 0 
F. E. McBride, Waithamstow. 417 10 


A. G. Barton, Walthamstow 377 0 


BARKING.—For the erection of houses on the Eastbury Housing Scheme—First portion 106 houses—for the 


Urban District Council 


Mr. C. J. Dawson, P.R.1IBA, Architect, Clock House Chambers, Barking 


Messrs 


Gardiner & Theobald, Quantity Surveyors, 96, Gower-street, W ( 


Contract No. 4 
House Drainage Contract No.5 Total 


Contract : No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Duplicate Feneing (106 
(28 Houses). (38 Houses). (40 Houses) system 106 Houses). Houses 
(106 Houses 
Per pome Per Bouse Per seme Per House Per a vee. Per He 
é £ 
S. FE. Moss, Southend 1012 ove 980° 0 21 1,037 
tArding & Hobbs, London 997 952 960 46 37 1,049 
Survervor to the Council 1,023 1,010 1,020 83° 23* 1,073 
BE. H. Glenny, Barking 1,128 1,107 1,110 42 28 1,127 
R. Morton Hughes, London 1,144 1,106 1114 45 4! 1,206 
Rowley Broe.. Wood Green . 1,168 1,133 1,143 44 $3 1,222 
H. G. Horsewi!!, Forest Gate 1,191 1,166 1,17: 2 28 1,246 
J. N. Legget, Iiford o64* - - - 
Durston & Rogers, Brent wood 1,049 . 
8. & G. Robinson, Ltd., London 1,202 
Hilti & Gurr, Bromiley . 1,392 54 29 
Garden Citivs Housing Co 1,149 1,118 37 l 
G.&J.W. Fox, Ilford. - 1,212 
C. Manning, Manor Park - 1,222 
¢Centra! Building Co., Barking - 35 29 
*Myall Bros. Southend 
*A ted subject to certain omissions and variations 


3 Tender withdrawn. 
All pariour nouses in blocks of four and two 


bedroomed houses and four four-hedroomed houses. 


© Part only tendered for ditto 
Contract No. 1 is ali three-bedroomed houses Contract No, 2 
has thirty-four three-bedroomed houses and four four-bedroomed houses ; Contract No 


3 has thirty-six three- 





HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


WRICHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORTLAND’S 
PATENT WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT, Ltd. perce weir Worns: Rotherham 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 
CHas. E. ORFEUR, Lro., 


a ArruicaTion. GOLNE BANK WORKS, 
aencdia COLCHESTER. 
Telegrams: © Orfear, Colchester.” 








Telephone 6198 





Jd, ETRIDGE, Jt. 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOF 


im any part ef the country. 
Telephone : Avenue 4840 (pwe lines). or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BUILDER Bet 





[January 2, 1920 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For painting, varnishing an. 
distempering, &c., the interior of the Edinburgh-ros 
Junior Mixed School, for the Education Committe. 
Mr. H. Prosser, M.8.A., architect to the Committee 


*}. Sands, Walthamstow.......... £206 10 
D. W. Lecas, Waithamstow........ 438 0 
S. Blow, Itd., Tower-bill......... 295 0 
E. Fuller & Son, Walthamstow,... 246 06 
£. BE. McBride, Waithamstow..... 237. 0 
J.&J.Yoean, Walthamstow........ 225 0 
A. G. Barton, Walthamstow... ... 223 6 
A. J. Wick, Walthamstow........ 215 #8 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For painting, varnis} 
ing and distempering, &¢., the interior cf the Queen's 
road Schools (all departments), for the Eduecatior 
Committee. Mr. H. Prosser, M.S.A., architect to the 
Committee :-— 


*J_&J. Dean, Walthamstow ...... £685 0 
D. W. Lucas, Waithametow........ 864 0 
S. Blow, Ltd., Tower-hill.......... 845 10 
F. E. McBride, Walthamstow...... 839 7 
A. G. Barton, Walthamstow...... 743 0 
E. Fuller & Son, Walthamstow.... 710 0 
A. J. Wick, Walthamstow .......«. 700 0 








JAPANESE OAK 


dry and ready for immediate use. 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 


2a, Eastcheap, E.C.3 Tel: Avunws 667. 




















Security - . - £8,388,137 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
MARINE. 


Head Offices : 
. Dale Street. Liverpool. 
155, Pree Powe Street. London, E.C. 3. 
Chief Ad ministration: 
5 &7, Chancery Lan-, London, W.C.2 





CONTRACTORS’ 


WRITE FOR NEW 
PRICE LIST, No. W.B.5 


STEEL 





FRED K. BRABY = CoO., Lita. 
Chief Offices: 352-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, “N W.1. 





BARROWS 






Works at London, Dept- 
ford, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Glasgow and Falkirk. 
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